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CHAPTER I. 



Farm of Vinto, Cattle, Grain, &c~ First. Wheat in Pera........* Tapialeai^ 

Fences Trees, Shrubs, and Plants Fniit Animals.^ Birds 

Fish Appearance of the Villages Balaas. Indian Feast. .*.....• 

Indian Burial Paramonga...... Palace or Fortaliceb' 

Os the side of the river opposite to Huaito 
I visited the farm of Vinto^ which from the pur- 
poses to which it is dedicated may be consi-* 
dered as something like an English farm. 
Horned cattle are bred in considerable numbers; 
the cows rear the calves, and are seldom milked* 
Dr, Robertson speaks of a degeneration of 
animals in America, ^'in the Spanish colonies 
within the torrid zone, or bordering on it ;" but 
he certainly was misinformed with respect to 
Peru ; the cattle is not so large as in Lincoln- 
shire, but,, taking the average, it is as large 
as the English, French, and Spanish cattle : 
^hen fed on lucern the meat is well-flavoured, 
fat, and juicy, and the bones are. very small. 
At Vinto great numbers of pigs are reared, and 
are eaid tQ pay very well- Barley i& sawo, 
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2 TRAVELS IN 

at a time which allows it to be in ear in 
the littering season, when the sows are turned 
on it, and remain until it is all eaten down : the 
young pigs are then separated from the old ones, 
and driven to a field of lucern, where they are 
kept till they are fit for market ; this takes place 
when they are from ten to sixteen months old, 
at which ag^ they sell at from six to nitie doHarii 
each, if of a good breed for fattening. Few 
sheep are bred on the coast, to which during 
some months of the year large flocks are driven 
from the interior, and fattened for the Lima 
market ; many of these are ewes in-lamb, parti* 
cularly those brought down in November anci 
December ; and the common bargain between 
the drover ani the farmer is, to give the lambs 
for the pasturage, by which means the farmeir 
obtains a sufficient number of sheep to supply 
him with muttdn, calculating on receiving a 
himdred and fifty lambs for every hundred 
ewes. Besides this increase in sheep, which is 
greater than in England, the ewes bear twice a 
year in South America— in general the lambh^ 
season is in Junfe and December. 

The breed of horses and mules at Vinto was 
of little extent, but some of the latter were 
very good ; the ordinary one^ for carriers would 
sell few forty-five or fifty dollars each, while 
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thie prime mules would fetch a hundred or t 
haadred and fifty. 

A considerable quantity of wheat is barrest^ 
ed at y into, a,8 well as on the neighbouring farms 
and near the surrounding villages ; it is sown and 
ploughed in, and irrigated three or sometimes 
four times during its growth ; after it is cut, it 
is thrown into a heap, and t^ grain trodden 
out by horses ; it is then cleared from the chaff, 
by throwing it up in the wind, as in Chile, and it 
generally yields from fifty to seventy-^fold. 

The first wheat was carried to Lima in the 
year 1535, by Dona Maria de Escobar, wife of 
I>en Diego de Chares ; the quantity consisted 
of bat a few grains, which she cultivated her.* 
nelf. In the true spirit of the age and country, 
she invited all her friends to celebrate the first 
harveM of new wheat in the new world, not 
knowing that it had been produced in Metico 
in 1588, by a negro slave belongiqg to Cortes^ 
Who accidentally fbund a few grains mixed 
among the rice which was supplied to the army. 
to commemorate the happy event in Lima, Dona 
Maria presented to each of her friends a few 
grains; and it is said that some ears were laid 
as Hj^ offering on the altar of the Dominican 
cMirch. The first wheat at Quito was sown 
near to the Franciscan convent, by FatJier Joae 
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Hixi, whb carried his seed thidier from Europ^ 
in a small earthen jar, which yet exists in the 
convent, and is exhibited to visitors ; it is of 
baked clay, and will hold about a quart. Among 
the relics shown to me, in 1809, 1 admired none 
so much as this: a circumstance which rather dis* 
concerted the pious sacristan who shewed them 
tome. The historian, I should think, must feel 
greater pleasure in recording the name of the 
individual who has promoted the welfare and 
contributed to the comforts of his fellow crea- 
tures, than in sounding the 'trumpet of fame 
to that of a hero whose glory reposes on the 
mangled bodies of thousands of his comrades, 
slaughtered to add a letter to the name of the 
victor, and not unfrequently to bind the ch^nei 
of thraldom round the necks of the vanquished. 

Maize, beans of five or six varieties, lentils^ 
garbansos, camotes, yucas^ and potatoes are 
cultivated by the farmer for home consumption, 
as well as for the Lima market; the slaves alsp 
grow the same articles, and on a Sunday tak^i 
their produce to the neighbouring villages to selL 

The fields on these plantations and farihs arC 
generally divided by walls, called tapiinies: these 
are formed of large square masses of clay or 
4Barth, sometimes mixed with stones, each being 
about four feet long, two thick, and two broad* 
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and are calkd adobones; the walls are some* 
times four and sometimes six feet high, being 
composed of two or three layers of adobones. 
They are made by laying a frame of wood on 
the ground, composed of two sides and one end» 
the sides being secured at the other by thongs 
of raw hide ; the earth on one side the box or 
frame is then wetted with water, dug over once 
or twice, and put into the frame, adobera^ 
where it is trodden hard, or beaten with a heavy 
rammer; more earth is thrown in, and again 
pressed down, until the frame is quite full; 
when the top is smoothed over with a wooden 
trowel and some water. The frame is removed 
by untying the thongs, which allows the sides 
of the adobera to open a little, and to separate 
freely from the adobon, which is smoothed with 
the trowel or hand with a little water ; the frame 
is now placed with its open end to the adoboa 
which is finished, and another is made and 
placed adjoining to it by the same process. 
When a second or third tier is raised, two pieces 
of plank or scantling are laid on the lower ado-^^^ 
bon, to support the frame, which is filled as 
before ; the scantlings are then drawn out and 
the frame removed; the holes are sometimes 
filled up, and sometimes left open. Wheii 
stones are mixed with the clay os earth they are 
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uaaaHy i^oi^d along the sidefl of tlie frame, ikt 
centre being fiUed up with earth, to whicii cut 
atvaw it oocatto&ally added, particularly whea 
tbe soil is rather sandy. These fences are Tery 
durable; a ditch is formed on one or both sideSt 
according to the will of the master, and the 
earth dug out senres to make the wall, and at 
the same tine secures it from being undermined 
by the water, which would be injurious to the 
Ibundation. In those parts of Peru where it 
rams, small bufidles of brush wood are put 
across the top of the tapial, and clay laid oo 
them to prevent the rain from penetrating : if 
tiles were subntituted they would answer much 
better. 

I have been ratlier minuf e in describing these 
walls, being convineed that with a few improve** 
ments they would be found preferable to some 
fences used in England; indeed the easy method 
of building them deserves to be oottmunicated 
to those who are in the habit of constructing 
fence walls instead of hedges, a common prae* 
tice in our hilly coaatries. As a proof of their 
duration, many of these clay fences are now 
Standing on the coast of Peru, and of those 
eased with stone in the interior, built more than 
three centuries ago, by the indians, before the 
Spaniards diaq^ered their country. 
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1%e tr&es that afford miy timbeir in \3m 
neighbourhood are the molle aod esimo^ or 
hua^ngo ; from the latter excellent charcoal » 
made, and considerable quantities are carried 
to Lima^ Senna is found in abundance in the 
hedges, and willows and poplars become very 
lofty. The indigo plant grows spooAaneousIy in 
the fields ; I have sometimes observed cochineal 
on the cactus, cultivated for its frtiit, the prickly 
pear, but of an inferior quality ; in tiie interior it 
19 called plcay, and from some cotton doth 
which I have found in the buacas^ it is evkteol 
that the ascietit Peruvians were acquainted wi4& 
its colouring princi|>le, tiiis as well as the indigo 
being among the fillets taken ovrt of the huacas^ 
They procure the yellow tint at present by ateep^ 
iDg the berries of the moUe in water, and after* 
wards a quantity of maize ; wool dyed in thi# 
water takes a bright and permanent yellorw^ A 
tree ef the mimosa tribe, called Tara, bears a? 
quantity of pods which contain a large portion 
of taniki; ink is generally made from an infi»sioti; 
of these pods, by adding to it some sulphate of 
iron. The firagrant floripoufdio grows in many 
of die hedg^es, assisted by the odorous morbo, ^ 
small species of passion flower, which emits m 
the evenkigateost delightful fragraoice. The 
prickly appk, holy thistle^, ami many other 
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medicinal plants grow wild, with the virtues 
and applications of which the indians are well 
acquainted. The maguey is very common ; it 
makes a good hedge, no animal daring to pass 
it, on account of the large prickles with which 
the point of each leaf is armed. It may be said, 
that this is one of the most useful plants at pre- 
sent known. Of the flower stalks the indians 
build their houses, and cover them with its large 
leaves ; the fibrous part may be converted into 
thread and woven for clothing, while its sharp 
pointed prickles are a good substitute for needles. 
Before the flower stem makes its appearance, if 
the heart of the plant be cut out, and a hollow 
place made in the centre, it will be filled 
in ten or twelve hours with a thick syrup, 
which may be used instead of sugar; when this, 
is mixed with water and fermented, it forms 
the favourite Mexican beverage pulque; of 
this juice vinegar may be made, or brandy 
distilled from it : if the leaves are bruised and 
pressed, they produce by boiling a balsamic 
syrup, used to cleanse and cure ulcers; the 
leaves are also used instead of soap : the clothes. 
9re wetted, and then beaten with a leaf which 
has been crushed ; a thick white froth is pro- 
duced, and after rincing, the clothes are quite 
clean. The flower buds are very delicate. 
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eating when boiled or pickled. Of the aloes 
this is the largest specie^; here are two varieties, 
the leaves of the one being of a deep green in- 
elining to black, while those of the other are of 
a beauttfal pale green ; the latter is the more 
useful of the two varieties. 

A tree called del jaboncillo grows in the 
hedges; it has the appearance of the laurel, 
and produces a quantity of round fruit, of the 
size of small plums ; a hard kernel is enclosed 
in a tough rind, which when ripe contains a 
pulpy matter ; this, on being mixed with water, 
produces a white froth, and is used instead of 
soap for wasbing. 

In some gardens the achate is cultivated ; 
this tree is seldom above ten feet high, the 
leaves are heart-shaped, and the seeds are en* 
closed in a prickly capsule about three inches 
long ; they are covered with an unctuous mat- 
ter, of a vermilion colour, and are thrown 
into hot water, and afterwards strained, when 
the liquor is boiled to the consistency of paste, 
and forms the annotta dye. The natives often 
use it as a spice, or as a colouring matter for 
their food. 

Mami^ also cultivated; the plant is very 
frondiferous, is about two feet high, and has 
white flowers; but the mani, or nuts, are attached 
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to the roots; they are about the size of horse 
beans, and when roasted or boiled are delicate 
eating ; they contain a considerable quantity of 
oil, of a beautiful green colour, which is ob- 
tained by pressure ; it is equally palatable with 
the best olive oil. The root is remarkably nu- 
tritive, and very agreeable to eat when on a 
long journey. 

A tree called p/eo grows in the hedge rows; 
the leaves are lancet formed, and the branches 
very straight; the fruit is like that of the 
common laurel. If a person remain but a short 
time under the shade of this tree when the sun 
shines, swellings and pustules make their ap- 
pearance on the face and arms, or any other 
naked part of the body. The juice is extremely 
caustic, and ulcerates the skin wherever it 
touches ; on which account it is called in the 
Quichua language capsicarancha, the itch tree. 
When it is necessary to cut down any of these 
trees, a fire is made at the foot of them, and 
their oflfensive property is destroyed. . 

The plant which produces the castor bean, 
from which the castor oil is obtained, grows 
wild ; the oil is often extracted by the natives; 
and on: some sugar plantations it is used for the 
purpose of burning in lamps. One variety of 
this plant produces very large beans, which are 
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called pimnes: it grows about six feet high; 
the leaves are somewhat like those of the vine ; 
the beans are enclosed in prickly capsules, each 
containing two beans, which have a thin black 
shell, and very white kernel ; two or three of 
these chewed and swallowed prove a violent 
purgative. The natives extract the oil and ap- 
ply it to the abdomen in cases of dropsy ; they 
also dilute a small quantity in urine, and pour 
one or two drops into the ear, in cases of deaf* 
Hess or a pain in the ear. 
* During the damp season, in foggy months^ 
a species of cactus grows on the lomas or sand 
hills which produces a fruit called caimito ; this 
resembles in shape a large cucumber ; * it is. 
first green, afterwards brown, with yellow stripes, 
and when ripe it is red. The taste is an agree- 
able subacid ; but after eating the fruit a very 
disagreeable feeling is left on the lips, which is 
removed by rubbing them with a piece of the- 
tind. The fruit is remarkably fragrant, and on 
this account it is frequently kept in the houses. 
In the garden at Hqaito there were a few 
plants of coffee ; they were very healthy and 
bore fruit abundantly. Cotton of a good qua* 
lity grows near the cottages of the Indians, 
who always cultivate a few plants for their own 
oonsumption; among these plants I have ob- 
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served naay bearmg cotton of a nsmkeen colour^ 
but of tki&r they seldom make any use. 

Quantities of smaU lizards are to be seen oa 
every beap of rubbish or stones^ particolajrly 
when tbe sun shines^ buMly employed in catching 
flies, on which they appear to subsist; I have fre-« 
queotly watched them while seizing their prey. 
As soon as they , observe a fly on the sand they 
creep out of their holes and make their advance 
with a slow and almost imperceptible motion ;. 
they place themselves in a right Hne with tbe 
object^ and then make a dart at it open mouthed, 
and swallow it in a moment, very rarely missing, 
it. They are often beautifully striped with 
green, yellow, and brown, and are generally 
about eight inches long. On some parts of the 
coast the indians eat them ; they cut off the 
tail and the feet and fry the body, which has 
then the appearance of a fried smelt. I ate 
some at San Pedro, and believed them to be 
tbe peje rey until I was undeceived. The indi- 
ans consider them as a medicinal food for persons 
afflkted with cutaneous diseases. 

The opossum is found in all tbe valleys of 
the coast; it is about two feet long inckdrng the 
tail, which is as long as the body; the nose is 
p(»nted like that of a hog^ and has no hair on it 
from the eyes to the mouth;, the ears are thin. 
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Without any teiir on them, and stand erect; the 
feet are also naked and' smalU and it holds its 
meat with its fore paws, like a monkey ; the 
body is covered with hair, black at the roots 
and white at the points^ which gives it a 
shady grey colour ; the tail is slender and 
nakedi and by it the animal can hang saspended 
to the branch of a tree. The female brings 
forth four or five young ones at a time, not larger 
than mice when first bom, and they immedi"* 
ately betake themselves to the pouch nnder the 
belly of their mother. The pouch is formed by 
a fold of the skin, hairy on the outside and 
covered with a very soft down or fur on the 
iiftside; the nipples are so situated, that the 
young ones can suck them as they are carried 
about by their mother ; when about the siaee of 
full grown mice they leave the pouch by an 
opening in the centre^ and bask in the sun^ 
but if any danger threaten them they imme* 
diately take refuge in their natural home. I one 
day caught an old opossum by the tail, when 
four of her young ones ran out ; I chased and 
captured two of them; they immediately hid 
themselves by running up the inside of my coat 
deeves ; I took them home, reared them, and 
they became perfectly domesticated^ were very 
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tame, and would sleep on the same mat with a 
dog. They feed on fruit or esculents, will 
eat flesh, and are particularly fond of eggs. 
The indians esteeih them as food, but I never 
had an opportunity of eating any. The natives 
sometimes call the opossum mochilera, from m^ 
chila, a knapsack ; the indians call it mucamuca. 
The anas of Peru is a species of pole cat, 
and is nearly the size of a domestic cat; its 
colour is a deep brown approaching to black, 
with a line of round white spots extending from 
the nose to the tail ; the head is long, the ears 
broad and covered with hair, the eyes large 
with small black pupils, the nose sharp like 
the opossum ; the upper lip is shorter than the 
lower one, which projects, and the mouth con- 
tains twdve incisorial, four canine, and six- 
teen grinding teeth. The hind legs are longer 
than the fore, and each foot has five toes, armed 
with long sharp nails, with which it burrows 
into the ground, and forms a place of security 
for its young. When walking it carries its 
head down, and its tail, which is bushy, is 
turned on the back like that of a squirrel. 
. Under the tail and above the vent is a small 
vesicle, which contains a remarkably fetid oily 
liquid. When attacked or in danger this animal 
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elevates its posteriors ami forcibly ejects upon 

its assailant this pestiferous fluid, the loathsome 

effects of which nothing can exceed. Clothes 

that are in the least sprinkled with it become 

totally useless, for do washing will take off the 

stench ; in the same manner, it will not leave the 

body, if any part happen to come in contact 

with it, until the cuticle or surface skin comes 

off. If a dog by chance receive any of it on 

his body he immediately runs to the water, rolls 

himself in the mud, howls, and appears almost 

mad, nor will he eat any thing for several days, 

or until the stench begins to abate — this defence 

is the only one of which the auas ever avails itself. 

Conscious of his offensive powers, the anas 

is not alarmed at the approach of either men or 

dogs ; it always passes them fearlessly, indeed 

both generally make way, lest by opposHion 

they might subject themselves to its nauseous 

and abominable filth, and become disgusting 

even to themselves by being wetted with its 

matter^ 

The skin of the anas has a beautiful long soft 
fur, and is quite free from any disagreeable 
smell. The animal feeds on poultry and eggs, 
and is very annoying, for no one chooses to risk 
Jthe killipg of it : when this is effected, it is gene- 
rally with a trap, but should it be killed in a 
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TiUage or n^ a hoiuie, the smell is quite a 
nuisance to the neighbourhood for several days* 
Some few uiakes are found in the hedges, but 
they are quite harmless. The alacran, seorpion, 
is venomous, but not more painful than the 
sting of a wasp. 

Of the feathered tribe the majestic candor 
stands most conspicuous, whether on the ground 
extending its wings, which often measure four«* 
teen feet from tip to tip, or soaring among the 
clouds, in appearance not larger than a swallow. 
The flight of this bird is truly mc^estic ; it rises 
with an almost imperceptible tremulous motion 
of the wings, and falls to the ground in the same 
manner ; it pounces on its prey, if a lamb or any 
other small animal, and bears it off in its talons 
to some neighbouring mountain ; if the prey be 
too large, the condor will feed on it till unable 
to fly, when it becomes itself the easy prey ol 
ibe villagers, who run it down and kill it with 
dubs. 

The gallinaso, or turkey buzzard, as it is some* 
times called, from its resemblance to a turkey, 
is a very useful bird ; it is the public scavenger, 
devours all kinds of carrion, and on this account 
is seldom or never killed. 

A few small eagles and hawks are trouble* 
some among the poultry, and destroy great 
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fttrmbers* Wild ducks frequent the mouths of 
the rivers, where we find gulls and btlier aqua« 
fie birds, among which we frequently discover 
the pelican. 

The i^ging birds are the eilguerOf a kind of 
Mnnet; the blackbird, resembling in size and 
laote the English blackbird; the tUupuyingf 
whkh is something like the cardinal. A species 
^i wood pigeon is very conunon, and in allusion 
to its note is called coo coo lee ; it is Easily 
tamed, and will coo at any hour of the night, if 
a candle be lighted, but never more than threa 
times before it ceases or rests. 

Some of the rivers have plenty of lua, a spe* 
cies of mullet, p^e rejf, and camarones; the sea 
fish on the coast are corbina^ ckita, jureks, a kind 
of mackerel, pe^ rey, and kngiuuloj a species of 
turbot. Shell fish is scarce, but small muscles 
and limpets are generally found. The natives 
cook and eat a sea weed which grows on the 
rocks, known by the name of yuyo de la mar. 
On the shore among the sand a small white stone 
is found, called pidra dd q^o^ or limpia ojos ; it 
is about the size of a lentil, and of an opaque 
Vrhite colour ; the natives pretend that by put- 
ting one of them under the eyelid, it will travei 
Tound the eye, and then Uk\ out, bringing with 
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it any extraneous matter that may have beeO: 
lodged in this delicate organ. 

The villages along the coast have a very neat 
appearance ; the houses are but one story high, 
trith a capacious corridor in front ; some of them 
are supported by pillars made of sun-dried 
bricks^ some round, others square ; while others 
are composed of bundles of canes lashed toge- 
ther and covered with clay, with arches made 
of the same materials. The whole front is white* 
washed, and a comfortable promenade is pro* 
duced under the grotesque piazzas, a range of 
seats sometimes extending the length of ten or 
twelve houses ; and here in the cool of a summer 
evening the villagers sit, or lay their mats on 
the ground and sleep. In those villages where 
the population consists of Creoles and indiana 
few of the latter build their houses in the busy 
part of the village; they prefer living on their 
own small chacras, or the allotments of land 
which they possess. 

A low table, a few pots and pans to cook 
in, and some calabashes to eat and drink out oC 
compose the furniture of an indian's cottage* 
Mats of Mara, a long rush which grows in 
swampy ground, are their 9eats, of which rushes 
they sometimes make the walls of their cot* 
tages, by tying them up in small bundles^ 
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IrtBtting th0Be elade t<^ther, and seooiiiig them 
trith canes placed horizontally on each side, and 
tied together at certain distances. They also 
form balsas of them; for this purpose, they 
tie together as many as make the middle of 
the balsa, about two yards in circumference, 
which they taper to a point at each end; they 
then shape it like a crescent by winding round 
it ropes of the totora. Seated on the centre of 
this original boat, they take their nets and go 
two or three leagues out to sea, and I never 
heard of any accident happening to the fisher- 
mtxu As the person who navigates in this 
manner must sit astride, the indians often call 
their balsas potrilias, colts ; and the appearance 
of a fleet of them floating on a smooth sea in 
a calm evening is very beautiful. 

When dry, the balsa only weighs a few 
pounds, so that on one mule the fisherman can 
carry his boat, his net, and even sufficient mate- 
rials to build his hut: in this manner they 
nnge up and down the. coast in search of fish, 
which they often salt and take either to Lima 
4)r some other market. One kind of net ib 
perfectly round when laid open on the ground ; 
tiie circumference has several pieces of lead 
attached to it, and in the centre a rope » 
tied ; when used they collect about half 
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tile net mi fhe rigfat tam, throw tl into^ libi 
wat6r» and allew it to mok to the bottom; 
they then draw the loie fastened to did 
centrey aztd aa tiie net rises, tbe leads cfese' 
fay tibek <own weight, and the fish are thus 
secured. With this umbrella net» as I used to 
call it, they often catch large quantities offish 
in the rivers, lakes, and among tbe surf on the 
!sea shone^^the indians name the iiet ataraya. 

When an indian celebrates the feast of some 
partkular saint, he provides a dinner for all who 
^hooseto partake of it; mats are laid on the 
aground, and the cloth alcmg the middle of them; 
large calabashes of dhicha, some holding five or 
mx gallcnss, are placed on the cloth, with a num<- 
ber of smaller ones, holding about a pint, ranged 
on each ride ; the men seat themselves, and the 
^women bring in large dishes of beef, cut into 
pieces about two inches squaa'e, and stewed 
with lard, a quairi:ity of capsicum, and the 
juice of sour oranges. Spoons are placed on 
*the table, if I may so call it, but the &^|)era 
supply the place of forksr^-4knives are very sd- 
•dom wanted, and small calabashes serve instead 
of plates : when these dishes are removed the 
bhicha goes merrily round. The second course 
of dishes is generally filled with fowls stewed 
-with some kind of vegetables, but andt pieante^ 
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neascned with agu ctpttccini pods; after tiits 
counse follows a pcpian, comisting of turkey 
«tewed witk rice flour, water» onioos, garlicv 
cayenne pepper^ and lard; aometimes peje 
reyes, amelta, merely laid for five or six houn 
in the j«ice of sonr oranges^ and grejm capai- 
etjim pods are brought in ; and, lastly, the fa- 
vourite dish of cnyes, guinea pigs, highly 
seasoned with cayenne pepper. Between each 
course the chicha ctrcnlates ireely, and the 
company often rise pretty merry ; after which 
l&ey mount their horses and <^1 for Bieakimip 
fCup ; the mistress of the feast then goes out 
with a large pongo, calabash of chioha, aad 
^distributes a small one to each of the giMsiks, who 
freqfuentiy joke with her about lore affairs ; 
indeed, I have o^n heard very witty lepsr* 
tees on such occasions. After the men are 
gone, the women sit down and enjoy their 
dinner in some other room — ^not unfrequentiy 
in the kitdien ; but they abstain almost ^itirely 
from the chicha or any other intoxicating 
liquors. 

On the death of an ind^'^.n, his relatives im- 
mediately repair to the ho«ise, and flace thras- 
selves round the corpse, whidi is laid on the 
ground, smd wail over him in a kind of plaintive 
ditty ; 4bey mowa ivm departure, asking him 
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^'Why he left them so soon?" with other simi- 
lar questions, enumerating also all his actions, 
Jkindnesses, &c. If the deceased leave a 
widow, she will sing over him, and recount the 
tales he told when he courted her, say where 
they first met, mention other things that would 
be as well forgotten; and conclude with, •* Why 
have you gone and left me? But some other 
loved you as well as myself, and she has be- 
witdied you to death, ^e has sucked your 
blood, and she will now be happy. '^ Whea 
this lamentation ceases, a relative will ap- 
proadi the house, and begin the wail again» 
all the company joining, and repeating theirs ; 
the dirge is continued with little interruption 
imtil the corpse is buried. 

About five miles from Patavilca, and a hun- 
dred and twenty from Lima, is a place called 
Paramonga, or the Fortalesa. The ruins of a 
fortified palace of very great extent are here 
visible ; the walls are of tempered clay, about 
fax feet thick ; the principal building stood on 
an eminence, but the walls were continued to 
the foot of it, like regular circumvallations ; the 
ascent winded round the hill, like a labyrinth, 
^liaving many angles, which probably served as 
outworks to defend the place. It is supposed to 
Jhave belonged to the Chimu or King of Mansichi» 
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and was a frontier palace during the time of 
the Incas. The oral tradition of the indians 
says, that at this place the Ghimu did homage 
to Pachacutec, the tenth Inca. Near these 
ruins is a high .rock, which overhangs the sea, 
called el serro de la horca, gallows' hill, because 
from the top of it all criminals were formerly 
thrown into the aea. Near the Fortalesa is 
a very extensive ruin of a town, and a ma- 
nufactory of saltpetre is established. The 
salt is obtained by filling large cisterns with the 
sand taken from the graves or huacas ; water 
is poured on it, and having filtered through 
the sand, it is drawn off; this is next evaporated 
and put into large canoes, in which the salt 
crystallizes. The nitre is very pure, and is 
carried to Lima and sold at the powder mills. 
Considerable treasure, both in gold and silver 
ornaments, has been found, when taking the 
sand out of the huacas; beside which many 
curiosities in earthenware, porphyry, basalt and 
other stones, as well as cotton and woollen gar-^ 
ments, have been collected. The value of 
treasure dug up by different individuals in tlur 
year 1813 exceeded twenty thousand dollars* 
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Death of the loea represented Obserrations. 

In 1806 I visited Caxatambo, the capital of a 
district, partido, bearing the same name. My 
^oute was by the quebrada, ravine of Barranca^ 
which contains two large sugar plantations and 
several large farms. I rested the first night at 
Cochas, a small village, and was most hospita- 
bly treated by Don Manuel Requena, a man 
who had amassed considerable property by 
purchasing cattle in the interior and driving it 
down on the coast to fatten on lucem, for the 
Lima market. The following morning I began to 
wind up the ravine^ which, after traversing the 
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hM^ ot 6ot4^ already described* becomei 
much narrower, sometimes so much so, tbat th^ 
pa$sea are dangerous ; a gallery is cut in tb^ 
rock at one of tbem a hundred and seventy 
yiMrdfi long, but so narrow, that it would be im-? 
practicable for two m«les to pass each other j 
nor is it possible to make room in the emer? 
gency of meeting a traveler. On one side th^ 
mountam is either perpendicular, or it hanga 
over the beads of tboi^ who pass^ threatening 
to fall and crush them ; while on the othei^ 
iiand, about four hundred feet below th^ 
path, the river foams and roars as it descend^ 
towards the coast, having another lofty mounr 
tain on the opposite side* What man could 
travel on a road like this^ and not shudder ta 
hear the name of an earthq[uake mentioned; 
particularly when he looks on the broken and 
rugged rocks, and supposes that one of those 
di^eadful cpnvulsions of the earth may have 
t>pen6d the road on which he treads, and 
that sifch another shock would bury him in 
the ruins! 

Our mode of travelling would have been 
regarded in England as a curiosity ; a friend 
and myself were mounted on two mules, with 
huge deep saddles covered with red wpoUy 
xugs, large wooden box stirrups, broad girths, 
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and straps attached to the saddles both behind 
and before; these straps passed round the 
breasts and hams of the mules to prevent the 
saddles from slipping as we rode up and dowa 
the cuestas, some of which are exceedingly 
steep. I had two mules laden with my luggage; 
on the one was placed my mattress and bed- 
dingy put into a large leather case, called an 
almaufres; on the other were two petacas, or 
square trunks, made of untanned bullocks' hides; 
and curiously wrought with thongs of the sam^ 
material. My comrade had two mules also 
laden in a similar manner ; for, when travelling 
in any part of South America that I visited, it 
is almost always necessary to take a bed, be- 
cause no imis or houses of accommodation are 
found on the roads, or even in the towns or 
cities. Our peon or muleteer generally follow- 
ed the mules, while we proceeded on before ; but 
on approaching a village or hamlet, the peon 
alighted, and tied the mules together, fastening 
the halter of one to the tail of another, to prevent 
them from straggling. 

About four o'clock in the afternoon we ar-^ 
xived at Ocros, a small village, where the indians 
were all prepared to go to Gochas the following 
day, to repair the bridge. This task is annually 
imposed on them jointly with those of the 
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fieigfabouring villages, who pa^s it toll free, while 
other passengers pay a real ox one-ei^th of 
a dollar: the money is kept, to, provide food 
for the indians who assemble to assist in the 
repairs,; they employ a week at the work, 
although it might be finished in a day ; but it is 
rather a week of feasting than of labour. 
About thirty mules, all laden with cabulleria, as 
it is . called, made from the maguey, were col* 
lected in the plasa, or square, and there ap* 
peared to be as much bustle as if an army had 
been. removing its camp. 

My companion was known to the cura, 
rector, to whose house he took me, and we were 
entertained with his best cheer and most cheer- 
ful hoi^itality. The cura, complained bitterly of 
awant of society in his pliace of exile, dest^erro, 
as he called it, and jocosely said, that if the Pope 
himself were cura of Ocros, he would wish to 
have a wife to keep him in good humour : . ex- 
cepting, said he, when, a traveller passes this 
way, I. hear no news, and know of nothing 
that occurs in the world which I have left. I 
often welcome the arrival of a pedlar, to wfatom 
I would not even have spoken at Lima,, but 
here he seems to me like something dropt from 
the clouds, and his words and actions delight 
mey because they savour of my beloved I^inuu 
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Tbe village or rather hamlet of Ooi-<>B ui 

fiituated on an eminence ; the climate is cold^ 

4Stnd although but eleven leagues from the coasts 

it is subject to heavy rains. The itthafaitantd 

are for the most part indiai^s, who have j&oose 

few silnall flocks of sheep and goats ; they la^ 

l>our on the neighbouring farms, and on the 

whole live miserably. Barley, maize, and milk 

from their goats are their principal food» and a 

coarse suit of clothes will generally wear oot 

the life of its owner ; the contrast between these 

Indians and those on the coast in regiard to 

their manner of living surprised me not a 

little : — more ragged and dirty in their appear'^ 

anoe, their small huts containing but one room 

having the fire in the middle of it, without any 

windows, and the absence of every thing that 

might contribute to their comfort :—4ndeed their 

Stock of household goods made a most misera-^ 

ble shew. I inquired into the cause of this 

penury, and was informed by the cura, that 

their vicinity to the coast allowed them, if they 

could purchase a mule, to fetch small quantities 

of brown sugar, chancmea^ and fruit, atid to take 

them to Chiquian and other towns in the interior^ 

to sell, and that they usually spent in ^eating 

and drinking the small profits which they de-» 

riVed; they thought, he said> but little of 
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their faomfeil ; bat ileft the women to i^V their 
pi6ts of . ground, to tend their sheep and goat^y 
taid to provide for their . ikmilies. - Her# 
tbe Quidiua language begins to be epoken; 
the indiansuse no other among themaelves, 
Md mdtyy of the women cannot gpeak a word 
of Spanish. 

On'tbe foUowipg morning* aflter a rery hdarty 
%reakftt!it) we left Ocros, with am earnesten* 
treaty to call at the hoi:ffie of tha cura, should 
we ^er pass tiirough the Wliage again; but 
the inTitation was aimost useless, as there 
was scarcely a hut, ranchoy in ih& village 
that would have held me and my almaufres. 
We continued our journey by descending int^ 
a deep ravine, where there was no appearand* 
oi vegetation, except a few tunas and the gigan- 
ten rising twelve or fourteen feet high; th6iie» 
instead of enlightening, gave the scene a more 
dreary appearance ; for these vestiges of vege- 
tation, as nhey seemed to be, stood on the 
rocks like wny-wom travellers, while their 
naked trunks craved that moisture from the 
clouds which they sought for in vain from 
beiow. After travelling three dreary leagues^ 
we began to ascend the cuesta of Ohk}uian ; at 
first we perceived the whole extent of the 
favine, fei^iwfo^ but the clouds soon began to 
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roll beneath our feet, and intercept the litfw of 
^e road we had just travelled over. Oar 
ascent was very laborious to the mules, b«t 
I alighted twice and led mine ; in some places 
steps were cut in the rock, and hollowed out 
by the feet of the mules and other cattle that 
had passed. 

When we reached the top I expected to 
have an extensive view of the country, but 
I was very much mistaken ; towards the coast 
all seemed to be enveloped in a thick mist, and 
on every other side the mountains rose one 
above another, or their proximity blocked up 
the whole view at once. At a distance we could 
at times see the summit of some mountains be- 
longing to the principal chain of the Gordillerat 
covered with snow, and we appeared as if com- 
pletely isolated — the bed of clouds behind us 
looked like the sea, limited only by the honzoD, 
and before us the mountains reared their tower- 
ing heads, as if to oppose our progress. 

The top of the mountain was covered with 
wme short grass and moss, with a few homed 
cattle feeding on it ; but after travelling about 
two leagues we began to descend, and our eyes 
were once more cheered with the View of some 
straggling ranches and patches of cultivated 
land.^ At two o'clock we arrived at Chiquia^ 
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It cemfortable looking town, or village, as it 
would hare been called in England. We found 
here many white families, and some agreeable 
people ; but the whole village was in an uproar, 
being divided into parties respecting a law suit 
with the cura; we however went to his house, 
where we were received with a most hearty 
welcome. 

The population of Ghiquian is composed of 
white Creoles, Indians, and mestizos; their 
principal occupation is farming and grazing; 
ponchos of wool and cotton are manufietctured 
by the women, some of which are very fine. 
Near to Ghiquian is a silver mine, formerly 
worked with tolerable advantage, but at pre- 
i9ent abandoned. The ore t^ontains iron, 
arsenic, and sulphur, and is always roasted 
before it is mixed with the mercury ; it was 
^eulated, that if a cason, fifty quintals, of ore 
produced eight marks of silver, that the pro- 
prietor lost noUiing; but this calculation is very 
erroneous, because different ores require dif- 
ferent portions of labour, and the loss of merr 
cury is also much greater in some ores than in 
otliers; the paco^ red oxide of silver, pays 
much better if it yield six marks each caran, 
than the btoncej micaceous pyrif6rous ores,, if 
they yield teo« Some few «maU veins of ort 
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had produoed forty marks; but t&is mny be 
looked upon generaliy as a mere templatioD 
to the miner to carry on the work, often tohui 
own ruin* 

According to the mining law», the diacoveref 

has one hundred and aizty square yards of 

vurfiace, and must not extend his works beyond 

the perpendicular limits of his share ; he must 

first present a sample of ore to the Tribmal de 

Mineria, and take out a document called r^^ 

gisiroy before he can begin to work; the limits 

are marked out by the Subdelegado, politka} 

governor of the district, and the proprietor 

/^ takes possession fay rolling himself on tfie 

/ ground, digging holes, throwing stones» and 

I siiouting three times, possession 1 Other peiv 

I sons who solicit a^ hare petition the Tribunal de 

I Mineria, and receWe a r^istro of eighty yards 

1 only, half the quantity to which the discoverer 

^ is entitled. 

Some proprietors pay the labourers, wk^ 
are indians and mestizos, daily, but others ai-^ 
low them a bonus of twenty-four hours in each 
Week, during which time the ore wbicfa they 
extract belongs to themselves ; and purchasers 
are always ready on the Saturday night to buy 
it of them. In this case a great deal of roguery 
is generally practised. If the labourers fii^d a 
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rich vein they endeavoar to hide it till the Fri- 
day night and then extract it for themselves ; 
and it is no uncommon thing for this ore to 
yield twenty or thirty marks to the caxon, when* 
that taken out daring the week will not average , 
above eigfht or ten. The ore is carried to the'/ 
mouth of the mine in bags made of hide, called \ 
capachoSy on the shoulders of men called capa- 
cheras; it is there received by the mayor domo, 
and laid on the ground in a heap ; hence it is 
conveyed on the backs of mules or llamas to the \ 
taona or ingenio. The first is a mill similar to | 
a bark mill, a stone, like a mill stone, is placed 
vertically on a wooden axletree, on which it 
revolves ; to the end of this a mule or bullock, 
or sometimes two, are fastened, and drag the' 
stone round. The stone moves in a groove, 
into which the ore is thrown ; a small stream of 
water runs along the groove, and washes away 
many of the impurities, particularly the earth. 
When the ore is ground sufficiently small it 
forms a mass with the water; and is taken out 
of the taona and mixed with a quantity of 
qdicksilver ; it is thus allowed to remain a few 
days, when it is turned over with a spade, and 
trDd on, in order to incorporarte the mercury 
with the mass. This operation is repeated two, 
three, or more times, till the amalgam is formed ; 
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more mercury is added when necessary, wfai^ 
is known by taking a small portion of the 
mass and washing away the extraneous mat- 
ter ; if the amalgam, peUa, be hard and granu- 
lous, more is added ; if not, the whole mass is 
thrown into a cistern, and a small stream of 
water allowed to run into it A man keeps this 
in motion with a pole till the water has washed 
away all the earth and other impurities when 
the amalgam has collected into one mass ; it is 
then put into a strainer of coarse linen or hair, 
and the superabundant mercury is pressed 
but; the silver, containing some mercury, is 
placied in a heated furnace, by which means the 
remaining qtucksilver is evaporated, and the 
porous ball is called plata de jnna. Before thi» 
can be sold it is carried to the callnna, royal 
office, where it is melted, the royal fifth paid, 
and the bar marked with the initials of the trea- 
surer, the date of the year, and the weight* 
The exportation of plata pina was strictly 
forbidden by the Spanish colonial laws, and 
some persons who have run the risk of pur- 
chasing it have been most miserably deceived ; 
for, on cutting the lumps, they have found adul- 
terated silver in the centre, lead, and even 
stones, which could not be discovered except 
by cutting the lumps into pieces. Another 
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method of cheating was^ by allowing part of the 
mercury to remain in the mass, which increases 
its weight, and can only be detected by subject* 
ing it to the heat of a furnace. Base metala 
were sometimes included in the bars which had 
not the mark of the treasury on them ; but by 
putting these into a proper box containing water, 
and comparing the quantity of water displaced 
with tibe weight of the bar, the trick might 
easily be discovered. 

The ingenio ditf&rs from the taona only in 
the operation being performed with the aid of 
a water-wheel instead of mulcAs or bullocks. 
Some of the taonas are so rudely constructed, 
that they have two or three stones lashed to the 
horizontal pole or axletree, and these are drag- 
ged round by mules or bullock's, and grind the 
ore on a stone floor laid below them. Some 
ores require roasting in a furnace before 
they are crushed ; but others are carried from 
the mine to the mill. The silver is extracted 
from a few kinds of ore by smelting, which has 
induced several foreigners to try various expe- 
riments, as the saving of labour and other 
Expensive operations would be of serious ad- 
vantage ; but universal failures have been the 
result; for the ore always came out of the fur- 
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naces converted into a hard black ponderous 
cinder, and was, sometimes vitrified. 

The town, of Chiquian. has a very neat 
appearance.: a. large square forms the centre of 
iti on one side of which there is a well built 
stone church, and the house of thecura; on 
.another stands the cabildo, and two or three 
respectable looking houses with stone doorways, 
large folding doors, white walls, and the roofe 
tiled — but they are only one story, high. .The 
other two sides are filled with houses and shops, 
and in the centre of the square is a large 
wooden cross on a ^tone pedestal. Streets lead 
from the corners of the square, in which there 
are some neat small houses with pretty gardeug. 
Excellent cheese is made on some of the farms 
in the neighbourhood — not surpassed in richness 
pf flavour by the best parmesan : the butter 
here is also good, but it is churned from 
boiled milk, and has a peculiar taste, which; 
however, is not disagreeable. 

During my stay, I visited Cajatambo, the 
capital of the district, and the residence of the 
(subdelegado : the town is larger than Chiquian; 
but not so pleasantly situated. The corregi- 
dores, as the governors were formerly, called, 
had the privilege of repartimientos, or distribu- 
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tions, which was certainly the most oppressive 

law that was ever enacted. The corregidor, 

according to this establishment, monopolized 

the whole trade of the province or district ; he 

•had a store of goods and distributed them 

^mong the inhabitants, particularly the Indians, 

telling them the price, and when the payment 

would become due; at which time the debt 

was exacted with the greatest rigour. It was 

in vain for any person to resist either to receive 

the goods, or to pay the value of them; 

During the repartimientos, that of Cajatambo 

amounted to a hundred and thirty thousand 

dollars annually ; and the alcavala, or duty on 

«ales of property, to twelve hundred doUars; but 

jthis tax was never paid by the indians, because 

they were exempted by law. 

The order for the establishment of reparti- 
mientos of goods was obtained in the same man- 
ner as Ovando obtained his from Isabella for 
that of the indians at Hispaniola. The laziness 
and slothful habits of these unfortunate beings 
were urged to procure an order or edict, allowing 
the corregidores to distribute such articled 
among them as were necessary for their comfort, 
and oblige them to pay at a reasonable time, 
leaving to the distributor a necessary profit ; 
but the abuse of this institution became so 
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great as to be almost beyond description. 
Many corregidores, who were not possessed of 
property to purchase what they wanted of the 
merchants, would receive on credit their most 
miserable stock of commodities, and then disr 
taribute them to the indians, laying on an enor- 
mous profit. Gauzes, stained velvets, muslins, 
unfashionable calicoes, and all the dregs of a 
draper 8 store were sent to the houses of the 
Indians, probably in a climate severely cold, 
where these suffering wretches had not a blan* 
ket to cover themselves, nor perhaps a shirt on 
their backs. Spirituous liquors were distri* 
buted in the same manner ; a jar worth forty 
dollars would be sent to the house of an indian 
who had a few mules, horses, or other cattle, 
which, when the time of payment arrived, were 
often sold to meet the demand of the governor. 
I was assured, that a corregidor of Huamalies 
took on credit several large cases of common 
spectacles, and issued an order in his district, 
that no indian should present himself before 
him, in his judicial capacity, without having a 
pair on his nose ; by which means he obliged 
them to purchase such useless articles, and to 
advance the sale, whenever a complaint was 
made, he would summon as many witnesses as 
he possibly could. 
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.A considerable quantity of wool, some of 
which is of a short staple, but very fine, is 
carried to Lima, where it is principally made 
lip into mattresses : this district sends also large 
flocks of sheep and some oxen to the Lima 
market. CSopperas is found in several parts of 
it, and great quantities of gypsum, ye$o^ which 
is carried to different places on the coast, and 
used in whitewashing the houses. 

The dress of the inhabitants is similar to 
the dress of those who reside on the coast ; the 
poncho is seldcmi or never dispensed with 
among the men, indeed the cold makes it quite 
necessary. In Gaxatambo and Ghiquian^ 
evening parties are very common; no invi* 
tation is necessary except the sound of the 
guitar, and I have spent many very agreeable 
hours in listening to the caekuM, and yarabh — 
it is delightful to hear both their merry tunes, and 
their doleful songs. To the former they generally 
dance, the figure ending with each verse ; this 
dance is somewhat similar to the Spanish fan- 
dango, orboleras; two persons dance it; and 
with few variations it consists of tripping 
backwards and forwards^ then forming a semi- 
circle, the man dancing towards the right, whilst 
his partner dances in the opposite direction; 
this is repeated two or three times, and the 
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dance gfenerally concludes with a sdpateo, beat- 
ing time to the music with their feet. The- 
dance is something like a minuet, 'but the. 
movements are quicker. If: a couple dance a 
minuet, they generally receive the noisy ap* 
plaufie of the lookers on, and not unfrequently 
a handful of .money is thrown at the feet of the 
lady by some enamorado, when, the boys and 
girls immediately run to pick it up ; this creates 
a bustle, and it is not uncommon for the young 
lady to be almost unable to extricate herself 
from the rabble, even with the assistance of her 
partner. The following was the favourite cachua 
in Cajatambo, introduced, I believe, by an An- 
dalusian: — 

Yo tengo una cachucha^ en que camino de noche 

Y andando mi cachuchita, ^rece que ando en coche 

Ah cachuchita mia, &c. : 
Yo tengo una cachucha, que oomprd a mi padre, 

Y ^ que quiere cachucha^ que lo compre a su madre. 

Ah cachachita mia, &c. ' 

The yaraUs, or tristes, as they are sometimes 
called, are peculiar to the cierra, and « except 
by a mountaineer, serranoy I never heard them 
sung on the coast ; they are plaintive ditties, 
and some of the tunes are peculiarly sweet 
The following is a yarabi which I have often 
heard : — 
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Ingrato^ cniel> einhumano 
Tus enganos causaron mi desTia^ . . 
Tu contento te rias, y yo lloro. 
Ah alma mia. 

Biuu»i adonde quideres placeres 
Y cobra> sin jamas pagar el amor 
El tiempo vendra^ para que llores 
Con duro dolor. 

La muerte dard fin a mi peiar 
Tu viviras eon goso^ y con risas^ 
Pero no;,' te ha or atormontar 

Mi imagen, mis ceniaas. 

On leaving Caxatambo we had to pass over 
the mountains that border the district to the 
northward, and owing to the rain that had 
fallen, the ascent was very slippery. I fre* 
quently alighted, but my companions never did ; 
they assured me that the mules were sure-footed, 
add that I need apprehend no accident. The 
morning was very cold, and on the tops of the 
mountains we perceived a considerable quantity 
of snow. During our ascent we observed the 
rapid decrease of vegetation^ ; the lofty and 
luxuriant molles which we saw at the foot be- 
came more and more stunted, till they totally 
disappeared, and in their.place some small plants 
of the cactus tribe were clinging to the rocks : 
on the summit the small patches of ground were 
covered with long dry grass, which the natives 
called pajon; the rugged rocks were white with 
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moss, and all appeared dreary and lifeless ; not 
a bird nor any living animal was either seen or 
heard, and the clouds below hid the surround- 
ing scenery from our view. After travelling 
about six leagues, including the ascent, we be- 
gan to descend, when the muleteer observed 
that we were in the province of Hjuailas. The 
clouds that rested on our beads threatened rain, 
so we resolved to pass the night at a farm house 
about a league from the border. The rain soon 
began to fall in torrents, and although our 
mules walked and slipped down the cuesta as 
fast as we dare venture to allow them, we w^re 
completely soaked through with the rain. Ob 
our arrival at the farm, about four o'clodk in th^ 
afternoon, we were welcomed 'by the owner, 
who begged of us to ride under the corridor 
and alight ; two young men, his sons, assisted 
lis in dismounting, and three young women, his 
daughters, helped us to take off our wet pon« 
chos and hats, which they hung upon pegs in 
"the corridor. We entered the house and seated 
ourselves on thp &irado^ which was covered 
with very neat home-nmde carpets, and a row 
.of low stools were placed near the wall ; a 
large brass pan, brasew, full of burning wood 
embers was immediately placed before us by 
one of the daughters, who received it at the 
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door from a female Indian seihruit. The girlfll 
helped us to take off our boots and stockings,' 
mid offered us some of their awn shoes as slip* 
pers ; matte was immediately made, and I drank; 
five or six oups, or rather sucked it, not with 
less pleasure when I observed that my pretty 
caterer (for very pretty she was) took the first, 
suck at the tube before she handed it to me. 
My compaobn preferred a large glass of hot 
brandy and water, and as he war prepared with' 
a bulloek'fr horn, holding, about two quarts 
of the former liquor, his appetite was soooi 
satisfied^ 

Our host entered shortly afterwaords, and' 
mfoitned us that he had sent for half adoz^i 
la(ds and Iasse)» to oome and dance aiidb& m&ny^ 
witii us. But, said I; it rains, will they come f 
Yes, said he, to be sure they will, and they 
would come if they lived ten leagues ofiv where- 
as they only live at the distancie of two :— ^not[ 
aorossi such a road as that which we have just' 
passed, I hope ? Why, said he, they live in th& 
fuebrada; ravine, and all our roads are prettyt 
Hiachr alike in such weather as this; but the 
sound.of a guitar, and the pleasure they take 
id: dancing with, strangers, will bring th&BBi 
away; and wrely diey will be no worse for 
being &^ little wet and dnd^led: the boyci wiU 
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bring partners, too with ihem, because they> 
cannot well dance with their sisters-f-bread and 
bread has no relish, but bread and cheese make 
a good meal. 

All was now in a bustle of preparation: 
a lamb and several fowls were killed for supper; 
a large calabash of punch was made/ containing 
about seven or eight gallons ; but I being tired 
with my ride, threw raiy self down on the car- 
pets to sleep, when Panchita, the pretty girl 
who made the matte, came and placed a pillow 
under my head and threw a white rug over me, 
and then removed the embers in the brasero»: 
which she placed near enough to keep me warm. 
My -companion, who was a clergyman, said, he. 
must attend to his officio divino before the com-, 
pany arrived, so he took out his breviarium, and 
began to work at his trade, whilst I slept. 

After enjoying my nap for about an hour, 
I awoke, and found an agreeable repast just 
ready — a saUma, mutton slightly salted and 
smoked, and equal in flavour to venison, had be^ 
roasted, an agreeable sauce of. the green pods 
of capsicum, yi verde, in vinegar had been pre- 
pared, and they were served up with some excel- 
lent roasted potatoes; after this, a chip box, hold- 
ing about two. pounds of preserved apricots, and 
another of quince marmalade, for which deli- 
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cacies the province of Huaalas is quite famous, 
were put on the taUe. This refreshment was 
placed before my companion and myself, on a 
low table, as wb sat on the edge of the estrado. 
While we ate and drank, our host informed us* 
that he was a native of Cadiz, but that he had 
lived in America upwards of twenty years. On 
his arrival at Callao, in the capacity of a sailor, 
be left his ship, and travelled into the interior in 
search. of a wife with a fortune, for, said he, 
without such an appendage I could have found 
many maids willing to become wives at home. 
I chanced, continued he, on. my way to Huaras, 
to call at this house to beg a lodging for the 
night ; the old farmer had a daughter, an only 
one; I was soon convinced that his coffers were 
not empty, so I prolonged my visit, made love 
to his daughter, and married her. She has 
been dead twelve years, and I find myself hap- 
py with my five boys and girls, and they seem 
to be happy with me; but that will perhaps not 
last long, they will themselves soon want to 
marry, and I cannot object to it ; their father 
and mother set them the example, and if I can- 
not then live with them I can live without theni. 
You, father, addressing himself to the clergyman, 
would advise me perhaps to retire to a convent, 
and live a penitential life ; but if I have given 
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mjt flesh to the devil, he shall have my boius 
too* You tell us, continued be, that only o«r 
good ^osks wiU accompa^&y U9 to the other 
world ; but I shall also take with me good eating 
and drinking, aod a merry heart ; for although 
you preach to us abstinence and other restric- 
tions, yet youi enjpy tlbe good things of this, 
world, and example, you know, is more per- 
auasive than precept. But I am happy to see 
yoa, and you are welcome to my rancho, for it 
reminds me of my own alrrival at it. In a short 
time our merry companions appeared, laughing 
most heartily as they jumped from the backs of 
their mules, to see each other bespattered with 
mud and drippuig with rain. 

Three healthy looking lasses, with rosy cheeks, 
and a stately youth, had braved the wind and 
rain to join our party, which, with this acquisi- 
tion, was a very merry one. The young wo- 
meu had on hats and ponchos ; but their shoes 
and stockings were kept dry in the pockets oi 
thie youflg man, who was their brother. In a( 
very short time the guitar was tuned, and we 
beg^tt to dance — our kind host, Garcia, being^ 
the musician. I took Panchita as my partner, 
which caused a good deal of nurtb, because our 
visitor, Eugenio, was passionately fond of \iex : 
he watched her stefs with the anxious raptur<e^ 
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of k lever, and no doubt envied me dniJiU: the 
dance ; at length, unable to suffer aay longer the 
privation of dancing with her, be ro^e^ made me 
a low bow, and took my place, to the no small 
satisfaolioQ of the company, who lavished cm 
him many an Andalusian )oke. After the &nt 
dance one of the sisters rose and relieved Pan* 
chita, who came and sat down on my knee as I 
sat on one of the low stools ; she very eoon went 
to a table and brought me a glass of punchy 
which we drank; this appeared too much for 
poc»r Eugenio, bat instead of being offended^ as 
might have happened among civilized people, h6 
retired to a seat^ after finishing bis dance,, and 
placed his partner on his knee ; she soon rose 
and brought him a glass of punchy trhich they 
drank together ; and all parties appeared coni^ 
pletely happy. 

We fflfade a most hearty supper ^f roasted and 
stewed lamb and fowls, sweetmeats and puncb; 
after, which several songs were sung, both ca-> 
chuasandyarabisy and our host entertained tM 
with some Andalusian ckuhtidas. Day dawtted^ 
ai\fd found us merry, scarcely abie to believe that 
the snght was spent. The morning was very 
fine) and we expressed a wish to proceed on 
our way to Huaras : but my companion tok) me, 
that in all probabiUty our mules were lost; lost^ 
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exclaimed I ! Yies, said he, but they will be 
found again to-morroW morning, if Garcia will 
then consent to our leaving his house. This was 
really the case, for the mules were not found — for 
the best of all possible reasons — they were not 
sought for; the young men wiere sent in search 
of them, and soon returned with the news, that 
they could not be found. The girls began to 
console us with many promises of their being 
discovered during the day, and advised us to take 
our breakfasts and sleep an hour or two, to 
which we assented without much reluctance. 
We spent the day and the following night most 
agreeably — not without plenty of singing and 
dancing. 

I learnt from our host, Garcia, that his pro* 
perty consisted of about eighty head of horned 
cattle, and twelve hundred sheep, besides a 
small farm, which he shewed us, of which about 
sixty acres were under the plough, and produced 
good crops of wheat, maize, barley, and pota- 
toes. Purchasers for the cattle came annually 
from the coast The surplus of wool, some of 
which is extremely fine, was generally bought 
by the owners of manufactories, obrages, in the 
province, at about one dollar the arroba^ twenty 
five pounds ; the grain, potatoes, &c. were car- 
ried to Huaras. 
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^. On the following morning our knilles were 
found, and we proceeded through a country 
more beautiful at every step we took, and 
arrived in the evening at Huaras, the capital oif 
the district. This town is pleasantly situated, 
though radier bleak; the houses have a netii 
and comfbrtable appearance, and some of the 
9bops are stored with a considerable quantity 
of European manufactured goods, such as broad 
cloth, wide coloured flannels, linens, cottons, 
silks, hosiery, cutlery, and also home manufac- 
tured woollen and cotton cloths. In the square, 
plasa, a small market is held every morning of 
articles brought from the neighbouring country. 
The town contains a parish church, which is a- 
neat stone built edifice; a convent of Fran- 
ciscan grey friars, and a. hospital, under the care 
of the Bethlemites, The Subdelegado resides 
here; the repartimiento of the corregidor 
amounted formerly to a hundred and seventy 
thousand dollars annually, and the alcavala to 
two thousand three hundred. 

The population of Huaras consists of about 
seven thousand inhabitants, the greater part of 
whom are composed of miestisos ; the people 
are rather fond of dress, and evening parties 
are very common. There is not an inn or' 
public house in the town ; but a traveller can be 
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accommodated with lodgingn^ &c. iii almost 
any house. 

Thid district contains many towns and vil- 
li^es ; the principal ones are Requay, Carhuas, 
Yungay» Caras, and Gotopard. The tempera- 
ture of the centre and lower part of the district 
is warm, and extremely agreeable. Consider-* 
able quantities of sugar are manufactured here ; 
it is of a very superior quality, but the cane, 
which is of the creole kind, is four years before 
it is ripe, and the first crop only is destined for 
the making of sugar ; the second serves for the 
following plantation, and of the excess sweet- 
meats are made with peaches, pears, quinces, 
and apricots, many mule loads of which are 
annually taken to Lima. The fruits of temperate 
climates prosper extremely well in the valleys ; 
but on account of the frosty night winds at certain 
seasons of the year tropical fruits do not thrive. 
Owing to part of the province being subject to a 
cold atmosphere, particularly on the east side, 
which is bounded by the Cordillera, and the 
valleys enjoying a very benign one, crops of 
wheat and barley, as well ad maize, quinua, gar- 
bansos, lentils and other pulse, are harvested 
during every month of the year ; it is common 
on the same day, when travelling, to see wheat 
put into the ground at one place, and under the 
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fickle at anothen In this province a great 
number of large and small cattle are bred, 
particularly goats, the skins of which are tanned 
Sot cordovans, and the tallow is used in the 
soap manufactories. The wool of the sheep is 
made into flannels, serges, and coarse cloths, 
bayetones^ at the different manufieictories, obrage^, 
Where coarse cotton cloths, tocuyos^ are also 
woven ; but the distaff and spindle are generally 
employed for spinning. The white yard-wide 
flannel sells at abouthalf a dollar a yard; the 
blue at three quarters of a dollar, and the tocuyos 
at different prices, from a quarter to three quar- 
ters of a dollar. Very neat woollen table covers 
are manufactured in this province, of different 
sizes, and various prices ; when wove they are 
white, and they are afterwards ingeniously dyed 
by first tying small patches with two, three, or 
more threads ; ihe doth is then dipped in a 
cochineal dye; more knots are tied in dif- 
ferent parts, and an indigo dye is used* 
when dry, the knots are all untied, and as 
the colours could not penetrate where the 
strings were tied^ circles of white, blue, and red, 
or of other colours, according to the fancy of 
the dyer, are formed in the different parts of 
the cloth, and if these are symmetrically placed 
the shades which they produce are pretty, and 
the whole effect is very pleasing* 
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.. Formerly seTeral gold: and silver mines werfe 
wyoiigbt in Huailas ; there are upwards of thirty- 
mills for griodingthe ore in different parts of 
t|ie province, but at present little attention ia 
paid to mioing ; however, smiall quantities of 
gold and silver are extracted. At Yurumarca. 
there is a mountain which contains large veins 
and strata of the loadstone; near to which 
is a copper mine, now abandoned, because the 
ore did not produce gold, as .was expected, 
when it was first wrought. Large quantities 4if 
aium are prepared from a mineral near Yuru- 
marca, by the process of solution and evapon^ 
tion ; but it is generally subjected to a second, 
operation of refining s^t Lima. 

On the whole, the province of Huailas is; 
most bountifully supplied with all the neces- 
saries, and many of the luxuries of life; the. 
sjituation is commanding^^and Huaras is calcu- 
lated to become a large mercantile town, tiie 
general mart for the provinces of Huailas, Hua- 
mi^iesalto, Huamalies bajo, and Conchucos; 
but for the furtherance of such a project, the 
port of Santa ought to be opened ; it ia a secure 
harbour, and is. the nearest of any to Huaras. 

After visiting the principal towns ia Huailas,. 
I went to the province of Conchucos, wbich ade- 
joinn it to the northward.. This province is more 
irregular than the former; some ofthevalieys- 
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are very law, and consequently vety hot; in these 
the tropical and equatorial fruits come to perfec- 
tion, and at Huari del Rey, the capital, I hard 
tfeen very fine pine-apples, grown in the province. 
The valleys are generally small, being merely 
bottoms of the ravines, quebradas, and |he soil 
is produced by the heavy rains which fall on the 
adjoining mountains : these carry down the de^ 
cayed animal dnd vegetable matte t, as well as 
the decombres of the stone of whitfh they are 
composed, and hence the soil is remarkably pro^ 
du^tive. Some of the villages are situated in 
very cold climates, being from five to eight 
th<msand feet above the level of the sea ; they 
are generally small miserable places, inhabited 
chiefiy by indianis, who cultivate patches of 
barley and m€iize, which seen from the val- 
leys appear to hang in the clouds. I have often 
beheld a man^ploughinug^ with a yoke of o^en lent 
to him by the farmers, where I should have' 
imagined that a goat could scarcely have tripped* 
along itt safety. A few small sheep and goats 
are the only animals which they possess; 
excepting dog&, df which Useless aniihals, 
each hut, ranehoy contains at least half a dozen. 
Many of these indians are employed by the more' 
wealthy inhabitants in manufactuiing tocuyos,'' 
bayetones, flannels, and coArsie cotton stockings. 
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The females generally spin and knit at home, 
and the men go to the obrages to weave, dye, 
full, &c. Some very fine ponchos are made in 
Conchucos, and sold at the amazing price of a 
hundred or a hundred and fifty dollars each; 
others, made of brown wool, are called bcr^ 
diUos, and fetch from five to ten dollars each ; 
of the coarse wool and all the refuse jerga is 
made, which is formed into wrappers for sugar, 
and common dresses for the slaves and the 
poorer sort of indians. This province manufac- 
tures more of this kind of cloth than any of the 
neighbouring districts, and some of the inha- 
bitants are wealthy, but this poor Indians are 
truly miserable. 

Some silver mines are wrought in Conchucos, 
but the quantity of silver yielded by the ore 
being small, the hardness of the ore which ren- 
ders the breaking of it expensive, and the loss 
of mercury during the process of amalgamation, 
contribute to render mining a losing speculation, 
and the mines are consequently almost aban- 
doned. Several attempts have been made to 
smelt the ores, but without success ; could this 
be accomplished there is no doubt but that 
mining would become profitable in Conchucos, 
particularly as there is coal in several parts of 
this and the neighbouring provinces. 
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Along the margin of the riyer Miraflores, in 
Conchucos^ there are labadores, washing places, 
where gold of the finest quality is found in the 
«and, and after the rains subside many persons 
are employed in gathering it ; but so little are 
they acquainted with the extensive and easy 
method adopted on the coast of Choco, that the 
profit derived from their labour is very small ; 
notwithstanding, if proper means were employed, 
it is very probable that an abundance might 
be extracted. 

In the parish of Llamellin is a mine of sul« 
phur» great quantities of which are extracted, 
and carried to lama, and sold at the powder 
mills. In the same parish is a spring which falls 
down the sides of a rock, forming in its course 
innumerable hard white stalactites, that look 
like candles hung in the water ; the natives call 
them Gatachi, and apply them, reduced to pow- 
der, in cases of violent haemorrhage, bloody flux, 
&c. ; they also mix the powder with lard or the 
fat of the puma, or conder, apply it to frac-> 
tured bones, and consider the application as 
useful in promoting the union of the parts* 

The oca is cultivated in some of the colder 
parts of this and the neighbouring provinces ; 
this plant is of a moderate size — in appearance 
somewhat like the acetous trefoil ; the roots are 
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yellow, each about five br six inehes long and 
two in circumference ; they have many eyea,^ 
like the potato, and are seldom straight like thor 
the carrot or radish, but curved in different 
directions: one plant produces several roots^ 
and they are propagated in the same manner as 
potatoes. The oca when boiled is much sweeten 
than the camote or batata of Malaga ; indeed, it 
appears to contain more saccharine matter than 
any root I ever tasted ; if eaten raw it is very 
much like the chesnut, and it may be kept 
for many months in a dry place. The trans- 
pkmting of the oca to England, where, I am 
persuaded, it would prosper, would add another 
agreeable and jiseful esculent to our tables. . 
Among the plants used medicinally by the 
natives is the contrai/erba, which grows in the 
mountains in cold shady places : the stem is 
about two feet high, of a purple colour ; it is 
divided by knots like a cane, where the leaves 
grow opposite to each other ; these are three ot 
four inches long, narrow^ denticulated, and of a 
very dark green colour. The flower stalks 
spring from the same knots, and the flower 
bears a great resemblance to that of agrimony. 
It is used, the leaves, flowers, and stem, as a 
febrifuge, and particularly in the small-pox and 
measles, to facilitate the einiption^ it is also 
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used as a tonic, or stomachic, in cases of habi- 
tual iixdigestiohs, and also in dysenteries. It 
is pretended that it will counteract the effects 
of poison, on which accQunt it has obtained the 
name which it bears. This plant is quite dif- 
ferent to that called contrayerba, which grows 
in Chile, and which I have already described. 
The natives adiniiiister this herb in a simple 
decoction. 

The calaguala is another herb which grows 
in moist swampy places, where the climate is 
mild. The plant is composed of leaves about 
ten or twelve inches long, and one broad; it 
bears no flowers. A decoction of the leaves is 
considered a3 an excellent dissolvent of the 
coagulated blood in severe contusions; it is 
believed to be efficacious in affections of the 
viscera, when ulceration has taken place, by 
evacuating the purulent matter; it is also given 
in the falling sickness. There are two varieties 
of this plant : the leaves of the one are green ; 
this is considered inefficacious, and is called 
the female ; the other bears leaves of a brown 
colour, is called the male plant, and is the one 
used. 

Another medicinal herb, which is found in 
this and the neighbouring provinces, is the 
quinchimali; it grows in temperate parts; and 
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resembles tiie herb of the same ntime which 
grows m Chile. A decocti<m of it is drwak in 
cases of severe cmitusioo, if it be saspected 
that coagulated Uood, w lymph, be lodged ia 
the intestines, and in gonorrheas it is used to 
promote the discharge, and prevent strictures. 
The inhabitants of Conchucos are said to be 
less citilized than those of the neighbouring 
districts ; there is some reason for this asser* 
tion ; they are indeed more uncouth uid less 
lund in their manners. There appears to be a 
certain degree of licentious independence in 
their behaviour, and more robberies and mur- 
ders are committed here than in any other part 
of South America: however, a stranger is gene- 
rally treated with respect. When at Corongos, 
which is certainly the most disagreeable tovim 
I ever entered, I went to purchase some snoff— 
the shopman was asleep, and I awoke him, at 
which he became so enraged, that he jumped 
from his chair and struck at me ; I ran into the 
street, and the man followed me, swearing 
most lustily, and threatening to strike me ; but 
a person who was passing stepped in between 
us, pushed back the shopman, and clapping his 
breast with his hand, he said, with me, with me, 
that gentleman is a stranger, con migo, con migo, 
d icnor es farmttro. Finding myself thus uaex- 
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pectedly reUeved, I left my obnnq^ipn to settle 
matters as well as he could, and hastened to, 
the house of the parish priest, cwnh where I>. 
as usual, had taken up my temporary residence* 
In a few minutes my friend, though entirely 
unknown to me, made bis appetrdnce, and in^ 
quired what quantity of snuff I wanted ; cm 
hein^ informed, he immediately went ta fetch it» 
and would not admit of any return for hit kind- 
ness and trouble, except my thanks. 

Puring iny stay at Ck>rong09^ the cura rfh 
lated to me several anecdotes conoeming his 
paris)ik>ners, one of which was th^ following. 
The titular saint of the town is Saint Peter, 
and on the day of his festival an image of a 
natural si» is carried in procession throiigh the 
principal streets ; when, on his return to the 
church, be arrives at, the corner of the pl$isa» 
the inhabitants of the upper and lower pfirt of 
the town place themselves in two rows, having 
large heaps of stones at their feet, and not un« 
frequently the boys and women sUnd behind 
theni with a supply in baskets. The carriers 
of the image rest here for a few minptes^ 
and then run towards the church in a sort of 
galloppipg procession; but the moment that 
the saint enters the plasa, he is assailed by 
ydleys of stones froQi each sid^, and pursued 
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to the church door. If the saint enter the 
church with his head on his shoulders, it augurs 
a bad year, failure of the harvest, death of 
cattle, and other calamities ; but if the con- 
trary happen, which is generally the case, the 
augury is quite changed ; and if the fishes be 
knocked out of his hand likewise, every good 
thing is expected in abundance during the year. 
After the decapitation, a scuffle ensues for the 
possession of the head, between the inhabitants 
of the two barrios, or wards of the town, in 
which many bones are broken, and generally 
two or three lives are lost. The victors carry 
off the head in triumph, and, like that of a male- 
factor, place it on the top of a high pole, and 
pretend that it averts all damage that might be ' 
done to them by lightning, while the other half 
of the town, * they say, receives no benefit. 
The cura told me that his predecessor had en« 
deavoured to do away with this irreligious prac- 
tice, and wrote to a friend at Lima, to charge 
the sculptor not to finish the new head for Saint 
Peter, hoping that if one year passed without 
such impiety, the practice would be relin- 
quished ; but, to his great surprise, on the 
30th of June, the indians informed him, that the 
procession would take place in the evening, 
for which purpose they had dressed an image 
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of the Virgin Mary in the garments of Saint 
Peter, and that she looked very much like the 
saint, but rather younger, as she had no beard. 
The procession took place ; but, to the disap- 
pointment of the inhabitants, the female apostle 
entered the church with her head on her shoul* 
ders, and from that time she was called Our 
Lady of the Miracle. 

In the year 1817, two Englishmen, sent 
from Pasco by Mr. Trevethick, who afterwards 
followed with the intention of working sonie of 
the silver mines in Conchucbs, were murdered 
by their guides at a place called Palo seco. This 
horrid act was perpetrated by crushing their 
heads with two large stones, as they lay asleep 
on the ground; the murderers were men who 
had come with them from Pasco. 

It is a well known fact; that many young 
Conchucanos go to Lima, and enlist in the 
army, for the purpose of obtaining possession 
of a musket, and then desert with it on the 
first opportunity that offers ; indeed there is 
scarcely a white family in the province that is 
not possessed of one or more of these muskets. 

I have observed, that those persons who are 
employed in the mines in South America are 
generally the most vile characters ; they become 
inured to every kind of vice, and as they form 
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a kind of body, or rather baadttti, they ahnost 
defy the arm of justice, and deny tiie power of 
the law. This may in some measure account 
for the character of the Conchucanos ; many 
mines were formerly wrought by them, but 
since the discovery of Pasco and Gualgayoc, 
which produced more ore, and of a very supe- 
rior quality, the miners of Conchucos have 
resorted to them, abandoning their own less 
profitable ones ; but they have, unfortunately, 
left the seeds of their evil actions behind them^ 
and their example is too frequently followed. 

The province of Conchucos might be one of 
the most agreeable in Peru, if the inhabitants 
were but more kind to each other, and more 
happy among themselves. The various climates, 
assisted by the various localities of the soil, 
would produce all the necessaries and all the 
luxuries of life ; for in the small c<Mnpass of 
fifty leagues, a traveller experiences the almost 
unbearable heat of the torrid zone, the mild 
climates of the temperate, and the freezing 
cold of the polar regions. 

To the eastward of Conchucos lies the dis- 
trict of Huamalies: it is a very extensive valley, 
generally very narrow at the bottom, where a 
river runs, which t^k^s its origin at the lake 
4>f Lauricocha, inthe ptoviuice of Tarmia^andis 
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citUed the Maranon, as it is ccmndered the 
stream niGst distant from the mouth of the 
great river ^ilaranon, of Amasonti. The tem<* 
perature of this province is very irregular ; to 
the south it is cold, as well as on eacb side^ 
according to the local height of the differeot 
places, but to the northward, particularly in 
the parish of Huacaibamba, it is extremely hot 
during the whole year ; and the people are here 
of a much daricer colour, and are often called 
zambos. * 

Huamalies produces wheat, barley, maiTie, 
tind die diflbrent vegetables, fruits, and pu^ae of 
the neighbouring provinces. Near to lioacair 
1s>amba some coca is cultivated. This is a smaU 
tree, whh pale bright green leaves, someip^ad; 
resembling in shape tjiose o(f ihe orange treei 
The leaves are picked from the trees, three or 
fbur times a year, and carefully dried in the 
shade ; they are then packed in smsdl baskets* 
The natives, in several parts of Peru, chew 
these leaves, particularly in the raiining districts^, 
when at work in the mines or travelling ; and 
such is the sustenance that they derive from 
them, that they frequently take no food for 
four or five days, although they are constantly 
working ; I have often been assured by them, 
that whitet they have a good rapply of Qdca 
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they feel neither hunger, thirst, nor fatigue^ 
and that, without impairing their health, they 
can remain eight or ten days and nights with- 
out sleep. The leaves are almost insipid; 
but when a small quantity of lime is mixed 
with them they have a very agreeable sweet 
taste. The natives put a few of the leaves in 
their mouths, and when they become moist, 
they add a little lime or ashes of the molle to 
them, by means of a small stick, taking care 
not to touch the lips or the teeth ; when the 
taste of the coca diminishes, a small quantity 
of lime or ashes is added, until the taste dis- 
appears, and then the leaves are replaced with 
fresh ones. They generally carry with them 
a small leather pouch containing coca, and a 
small calabash holding lime or ashes ; and one 
of these men will undertake to convey letters to 
Lima, a distance of upwards of a hundred 
leagues, without any other provision. On such 
occasions they are called chasguis, or chas- 
querosy and this epithet is also given to the 
different conductors of the mails. The Incas 
had men stationed on all the principal roads for 
the transmission of any article belonging to the 
Inca, who, according to the quality of the road, 
had to carry it to different distances, some one 
league, others two, and others three. These 
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men were continually employed, and when one 
of them arrived, he delivered to the one in wait- 
ing whatever he was charged with, and gave him 
the watchword, chasqui ; this man ran immedi- 
ately to the next post, delivered his charge, and 
repeated chasqui ; and then remained to rest 
until the arrival of another. By these means 
the court of the Incas was supplied with fresh 
ish from the sea near Pachacamac, probably 
from the bay of Chilca, where a village of indians 
employ themselves at present in fishing : it is 
the place to which Pizarro was directed by the 
indians when in search of a good harbour, before 
that of Gallao was discovered. The distance 
from this part of the coast to Gusco is more than 
a hundred leagues, yet so vigilant and active 
were the indians, that Garcilaco affirms, that 
the fish often arrived at Gusco alive. The 
communication between the most distant parts 
of the empire and the capital was maintained, 
and it is asserted, that by the chasqui news 
could be conveyed from Quito to Gusco, a dis- 
tance of six hundred leagues, in six days; 
while in their route they had to cross several 
parts of the Gordillera, and many rapid rivers. 
This, I think, proves a policy in the ancient 
government of Peru, which does not well 
accord with the epithet of barbarians. 
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Large quantities of bark are brou^t from 
tbe woods to the eastward of Huamalies, and is 
Il^nowa by the name of the Araneay bark. It is 
CQAsidered equal in quality with that called 
Calisaya^ from the woods to the eastward of 
ia Pas. It is much to be lamented, that the de*. 
struction of this invaluable vegetable is making 
great progress, wherever it has been found; the 
indians discover from the eminences where a 
cluster of the trees grow in the woods, for they 
^re easily discernible by the rose-cdoured 
tinge of their leaves^ which appear at a distance 
like bunches of flowers amid the deep greea 
foliage of other trees. They then hunt for 
tiie spot, and having found it out, cut dowi^ 
all the trees, and take the bark from th» 
branches. If the roots sprout again, as they 
gpenerally do, no trees of any large size grow 
up, for they are either smothered by the lofty 
t;rees which suiround them, or else they are 
(^hoaked by other yoiing trees, which spring up 
near to them, and are of quicker growth. If 
l^e government of America do not attend to the 
preservation of thequina, either by prohibiting 
the felling of the trees, or obliging the territorial 
magistrates to enforce the cutters to guard 
them from destruction, before a sufficient popu- 
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ktioti will allow of those tracts of woodland 
becoming personal property, this highly ei»- 
teemed production of the new world will be 
swept from the country. After the Indians 
have stripped off the bark, they carry it in 
bundles out of the wood for the purpose of 
drying it. 

There is undoubtedly a gredt loss of the 
medicinal matter of the cinchona or qiiina, for 
all the bark of the trunks and of the smallelr 
bran<;hes is left to decay ib the woods ; whereas, 
if an extract, or the quinine, were made from 
them on the spot^ these drugs Mrould beeome 
incomparably more cheap in the Euroipean 
tnarkets; besides whieh^ the consumption of 
Ihe treed wouM be retarded in the i^me ratio^ 
&nd the useful portion which is now lost ac< 
eording to the present system would be pre- 
served. 

In d mfofiintaTn in this province, called Ohonta, 
several veitiis of cinnabar were discovered, niid 
iSbe bope of extractmg considerable quantities of 
quicksilver from them elated the inhabitants for 
BOt&e time : the working of the mine, however; 
has been discontinued, btit for what reasons 
I could never learn ; the specimens of ore which 
1 9AW werd certainly very rich. I^everal silvei^ 
ttin^s are vvrought in tM» district, and at cer- 
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tain periods of the year many of the inhabitants 
attend the lavaderos, and collect the gold. 

Near the settlement of Llacta is a bed of 
stones, called piedras del aguila, eagle stones. 
The natives pretend, that one is always found in 
the nest of an eagle, for the purpose of causing 
the female to lay, and that during the time of 
ovation they become heated, and retain the heat 
longer than the egg does, so that when the bird 
leaves the nest in quest of food, the warmth 
wliich is retained by the stone is communicated 
to the eggs, and prevents them from becoming 
addled, and that the first trial of the strength of 
the talons of the young birds is exercised in 
endeavouring to carry the stone. Whether this 
fiction had its origin among the indians or not 
I never could learn; however,' some ancient 
naturalists have related the same tale respecting 
other aetites. 

These stones are found loose, as if thrown 
into a heap ; they are of a ferruginous nature, 
composed of black and reddish lamina, and are 
all of them dodecaedrons, although of difierent 
sizes ; some weighing only a few ounces, and 
others from two to three pounds each. 

The woods to the north abound in excellent 
timber : there are cedars, a kind of mahogany, 
laurel, and a wood called nasareno ; it is very 
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hard, and of a beautiful bright purple colour^ 
with numerous veins of different shades. 

The wild indians bring from the woods many 
delicious fruits^ pine-apples, plantains, bananas, 
nisperos, mamays, guavas, &c. as well ias sweet 
potatoes, camotes, cabbage palm, palmitos, and 
yucds. 

A great difference may be observed in the 
character and manners of the inhabitants of 
Huamalies; those who border on Conchucos 
partake of the unruly disposition of their neigh- 
bours ; but the more we advance to the north- 
ward, the milder and more kind we find the 
inhabitants ; in the warm climates they are re- 
markably attached to festive sports and rural 
amusements. They were so much delighted 
with some country dances which I taught them, 
that the sun often peeped over the Cordillera 
and convinced some of us that it was time to go 
to rest, while others were apprized that it was 
time to go to their work. 

A disease very prevalent in this province is 
the coto, bronchocele, which greatly disfigures 
some of the pretty females, and for which they 
possess no antidote. The Subdelegado told 
me, that during the stay of a detachment of 
troops destined to Maynas, one of the natives, 
who had a very large coto, offended a drummer,. 
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who drew his sword and gave the mab a severe 
cut across the neck ; it happened that he re- 
coYered, when he applied to the commanding 
ofiicer for some remuneration for his loss of 
wages during the time that he was unable to 
work ; the drummer was called, and observing 
that the man was freed from the swelling on his 
throat, very wittily remarked, that he was wil- 
ling to pay him for his loss of time, if he would 
pay him for performing an operation which had 
relieved him from a disease, that would other* 
wise have accompanied him to his grave. 

While in Huamalies I was twice entertsliaed 
with the representation of the death of the Inca^ 
The plasa or square had a kind of arch erected 
at each corner, adorned with plate, flowers^ 
ribbons, flags made of handkerchiefs, and what*' 
ever could be collected toomsraient them; under 
ene of these sat a young indiao, with a crown on 
his head, a robe,^ and other emblems of monar-^ 
chy ; he was surrounded by his coyas or prin- 
cesses, who sang to him in the Qvicbim language. 
Presently several indians caiove rontting from the 
opposite corner of the plttsa, and after prostratr 
ing themselves*, informed the Inca of the arrival 
of the viracocftas, white men, or chiMreaof the 
scin. At this" time druma and ttrampets werC' 
heardf, and Pisarro^ witlk^ about a doeen iodlaiiar 
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dressed as soldiers, made his entry ou horseback^ 
and alighted at the arch opposite to that of the 
laca. An ambassador was now sent to the Inca 
by Pizarrop requesting an interview, and the 
Prince immediately prepared to visit him. A 
kind of litter was brought, which he entered, and» 
surrounded by a number of indians and his coyas, 
he was carried to where Pizarro stood, and 
waited for him. Pizarro first addressed the 
Inca, promising him the protection of the King, 
his master; the answer was, the acceptance of 
the promise. Pi^rro then told him, that he 
must become a Christian; bat to this he objected, 
when he was immediately seked by the soldiers, 
and carried t0 another corner of the plasa; 
Pisarro followed him, and ordered him to deliver 
up all his treasures; he now took from him 
hi» crown, sceptre, and robes, and then ordered 
him ta be beheaded. The Jnea was dragged 
to the centre of the plasa, and laid on the 
ground, which one of the soldiers struck with a» 
axe, and a piece o# red cloth was thrown over 
the head c^ the Inca ; the Spaniards then de- 
parted* and the Indians' began to wail andl 
lament the death of their king. 

Although this representation wa» destitute 
of what may be called theatrical beauty or 
elegance> yet the pUintive ditties^, yarabis^ sung 
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by the coyas, particulaHy after the death of 
their beloved Inca, were, to a feeling mind» su- 
perior to the sweetest warblings of an Italian 
cantatrice. The surrounding scenery, the view of 
the Cordilleras, the native dresses, the natives 
themselves, and the very earth which the Inca 
had trod on, all seemed to combine to hush the 
whisper of criticism, and were well calculated 
to rouse sympathy and compassion from their 
slumbers — ^for however they might be opiated 
with misrepresentations, or encumbered with 
fiction, they were not bolstered up with flattery 
or hypocrisy. After three centuries have elapsed, 
the memory of the ancient monarchs of this 
country is kept alive by the annual representa- 
tions of the cruel and unmerited death of the 
last of the race ; and I flatter myself that those 
who are the most prejudiced in favour of the 
blessings that civilization has produced since 
the discovery and c:>nquest of this country, 
and its ill fated aborigines, by a Christian 
prince, must still confess, that the preachers of 
the gospel of Jesus Christ have sold to them 
the title of Christianity at too usurious a price ; 
they have been taught religion by precept, and. 
vice by example; promised liberty in theory, 
and received slavery in reality ; protection, 
prosperity, and tranquillity were pictured to 
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them in gaiidy colours by thteii* crafty invadiftrfi; 
but persecution ami de^datitm havb beeb the 
reward of their unsugpeeting confidence^ add 
they hav6 only found tranquillity in* the grave. 

The enormitied committed by the firiSt 
iSf^aniards who arrived in America i?rere cer- 
tamly unauthorized by the Spanish Monat^chil, 
they ^ere the effects of their own lust for 
riches. Isslbella and her succesMrs have been 
clfetuated by a zesll foi- the propagation of the 
Ohristiaii faiths and the moift earnest charges 
respectihg reU^us instruction and mild treats 
ment to these- thfeir iabfiiengiv^ gubjectti have 
be^ given tO all persons iri authority in th6 
new^ world, and the same miM i^irit brt^^theik 
Out in almoiM etery page of the RteopUaciaadt 
leyes de Indies. Not only the civil inagiiltrafe 
and the military governor were charged with 
the protection of the Indians, but the bishops 
and other ecclesiastics; these injunctions are 
set forth in the tenth book of the Rtco^ 
pilaciop, which points out the duty of these 
individuals, as guardians of the indians, com- 
manding them to defend their persons and 
property against any oppression or usurpation. 
The bishops and other ecclesiastics are by the 
same Recopilacion empowered to inform and ad- 
monish the civil magistrates, in cases of oppres* 
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Bion; and some of them have refused absolution 
to. those Spaniards whom they knew to have 
treated the Indians as slaves. 

The avarice of individuals placed at a great 
distance from ^the personal control of their 
masters is however too violent to be restrained 
by laws and enactments ; and many of the go- 
vernors sent to the new world were as mer- 
cenary and rapacious as their countrymen oyer 
whom they presided ; the lot of the oppressed 
was never regarded^ if put in competition with 
their own private views, which led only to the 
amassing of riches, and of afterwards returning 
to old Spain loaded with the gold of America : 
this they often effected at theexpence of incur- 
ring* as they, richly deserved, the curses of the 
Americans. 
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CHAPTER III. 



General Mode of TmTeUing iiroiii Lima to the different Pro?iBoe8....i.Britiali 

Manu&ctures fit for the last Provinces Tieited General Character of the 

Inhabitsiits Animals in thePnmnoes of Hvailas, Cazatamha» CoogIhi- 

cos, and Hoamalies Pag^i or Pmna .««..Ucnmari Viscacha, 

Comadr^ Ardillas Gato Montes Aloo Llama .Paoo^... 

Hnaaaco ......Yicona Mnlita...... Birds. Condor Vegetable Pjnm 

dnctions Mineral ditto Antiquities ..•^.Diseases and Bemedtes^M... 

Hydrophobia. 

J)uRiNG my stay in Huamalies, the news 
of the invasion of the province of La Plata, 
by the English, arrived ; this induced me to 
return to Lima, instead of travelling through 
the country to the northward, because I knew 
that in the capital I should be less suspected 
by the government, than by the petty governors 
and magistrates in the inland towns. Before I 
quit the subject of the foregoing chapter I shall 
however make a few general observations. 

The total absence of inns, or any similar 
establishment on the roads, or in the towns 
and villages, would present to an English tra- 
veller an almost insurmiountable obstacle ; and 
as this country is now (1824) likely to be fre- 
quented by many of my countrymen, I think 
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it will not be uninteresting to those who may 
stand in need of some information^ nor unen* 
tertaining to the public at large, if I give a con- 
cise description pf the general mode of travelling 
in Peru. 

If a resident in lama wish to go to any 
considerable distance from the capital, the best 
plan he can pursue is to inquire at tba tambos 
for requas, mules, which are from the country 
JbuB intends to visit, and agree with the muleteers 
or carriers for the number of mules he may 
want. With an eye to comfort, the traveller 
nw^t provide himself with a mattress, bedding* 
and sm almaufres, leather bag, already described^ 
sufficiently large to hold, besides the bed, his 
wearing apparel, because the cargo would be 
otherwise too light. 

I always formed another load with a trunk» 
containing linen, books, and writing materials ; 
also a canteen, holding two or three small pana^ 
oil, vinegar, salt, spices, sugar, cofiee, tea, 
knives and forks, spoons, &c., and thus equipr 
ped, having a good poncho, saddle^ al mo del 
pais, bridle and spurs, a traveller has little to 
apprehend from the want of inns. The plan I 
usually followed was, to go to one. of the pidni- 
cipal houses in the town or village, and to ask 
if I could remain there. during my stayinth^t 
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|ilace ; thi9 request was never denied me, and 
QJAe tinies out of ten I have had nothing to 
pi^y, with the add(ition« perhaps, of letters of 
(ecomm^dation, or kind messages, to persons 
residing in the town or vill^ige to which I was 
going. If it happened to be from one cura to 
another^ I was not the less pleased, because 
their society in such plaaes is generally the best, 
and their fare is certainly not the worst It 
is much to be feared, that the political changes 
likely to take place in South America will be 
inimical to the general feeling of hospitality in 
thf^ inhabitants ; civilization will' teach: diem 
refipements superior to such barbarous prac- 
tices. 

The locality of Hjuaras> as I have already 
observed, is admirably well calculated for mer* 
cantile speculations : this town might constitute 
the general mart for the sale of European manu« 
f$tptur$4:gpod9, as well as for the purchase of the 
produce ofthe provinces of Huailasy CaxatiunbOi 
ConplmoQs^ Huamalies, Patas, and part of 
Qui^machuQQs« Among Buropean saleabte 
manufactures may be counted, broad cloths, 
coarse wooUcm cloths, both single and double 
widths; 4i})ens, such as common Irish, or imita- 
tion ; of Gh^rmaa platillas and' sheeting; fine 
d]4$iL for tf fiWsers^ and some kwii resembling 
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French linen, estopillas; narrow ribbons from 
half an inch to an inch broad ; some silks and 
velvets; cottons of all descriptions, both white 
and coloured, particularly if an imitation of thi& 
tocuyos were sent; these are yard- wide un- 
bleached cottons, having the thread more twisted 
than is generally - practised, and velveteens, 
plain and corded; broad flannels, green, red 
yellow and brown; hosiery, both cotton and 
woollen ; cutlery, bonehafted knives with 
points are in considerable use, and large common 
scissors for sheep-shearing, as the natives are 
unacquainted with the kind of shears used 
in England; hardware, such as pots and 
pans; these last ought not to be flat-bottom- 
ed, but deeper in the middle than along the 
sides, with two small rings instead of a handle; 
braseros from eight to twenty-four inches diame- 
ter, and from three to five inches deep, ac- 
cording to the size, with three feet, and two 
large rings to carry them with ; those used in 
the country, and their use is universal, are of 
copper, principally manufactured at Lambaye- 
que, but they are very clumsily wrought, and 
sell very high ; substitutes of iron and brass 
would find an extensive sale ; but th^y ought 
to be as light as is possible; copper and bell- 
metal pans, holding from two to thirty gallons 
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each, are articles in great demand; chocolate 
pots of brass, copper, or iron, holding from 
one to three quarts, ^ould also find an extensive 
sale ; paper of a quality similar to the Spanish 
paper has a considerable consumption, as it 
is used lor making segars ; but wove paper is 
always rejected, because its softness induces 
the, natives to suppose that it is made of cotton^ 
the smoke of which they consider injurious. 

The produce of these provinces is, for the 
Lima market, cattle, sugar, bayetanes, tocuyas, 
coarse stockings, ponchos, bordillos, jerga, 
sweetmeats, tobacco, some timber for particular 
uses, cheese, which is of an excellent quality, 
butter, and other minor articles ; for exporta- 
tion, bark (cinchona) of Arancay, wool, hides, 
and the precious metals. 

The inhabitants of these provinces are indus- 
trious,, and generally speaking kind and hos- 
pitable ; among the indians poverty is very 
visible, and the shyness which they show to 
white people who arrive at their huts, ranches, 
may be attributed to several causes — the uni- 
versal oppression which they experience from 
the .whites-— their abject state in society — their 
incapacity of affording any accommodation to 
travellers — and their ignorance of the Spanish 
language :~-all these contribute in some degree 
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to lender the a^ccusation of inviiicibte sttipiditjr^ 
asUlIoasays^ apparently true ; but if an indiaa 
is in what may be termed easy cirdumstaiiceB^ 
though, aias! this very rarely oceurs^ he is 
equally kind, generous, and hospitable With th^ 
Creoles or Spaniards. 

Among the animals indigenous to the new 
world, the lion, so called by the Spaniards, by 
the PeruTians pagi, and by some oliierB the 
pumaj is found in the mountainous parts of the 
aforementioned provinces* I have already, 
when speaking of the proTince of Conception^ 
given a description of this animal, together with 
the depredations it commits, and the manner of 
kilUngit. The habits of the puma in Peril are 
similar to those of the same animal in Chile ; 
any further descripticm thel^fore becomes 
imneoessary. 

The name of puma was given by the a&eient 
Peruvians to soo^ of their most illastyious fioni- 
lies, whose descendairt&aFe still called Caciques; 
it seems as: if there were two oruers of distine^ 
tion among them, bearing the titles of dm partis 
otrlar attrftutes of the pimia and the condor. Of 
these faoHlfes tfa^ uafortimate PUfrnt^cagua, of 
lord of the brave lionv^ was a Caeique ; Colqwi-^ 
puma^ lordl of the sSver lion> is awxber ; of thd 
eondsr here am tine iamihes of AjMi-eutitmr, th^ 
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greftt qondflr, iGHPtar-pu^Rfo /i?f eigl»t teoirfers, 
and Qou^m-mnqai, qt^or by ftyf»Up»cy, or 
maatt^r of the pis4^ t this last i^jg^t^y^ f edifies in 

Tbe <m, fir immri, sp ji^te4 ^y the >«<iw»fi, 
is » i^^ JbBfir, T^hic^ freguiB^^ $l»e joipp^t^p. 

jG>&|eidop^gtie4j^; it ^oc^ twp fept five.MH5b«g 
hjgfe, Jw4 WAP fowr fe#t o^pe iPlSh€» IpBg, >]!»» 
for#l»P»4 fl*t, BMizzle yeljpwi«h, twof^Ftt^Pr 
kwre.d pppts ftbpye Jthp eyps, s^d ^ l^ger pp§ 
^ the >)r«^ i ^ fur jslgdf:, ^g, «d4 9t&poJth ; 
^ ipsi»11 teet^ pil9fCe4 1^hi°4 ttte c^ni^e tpet}), 
3;he ipdietns ^i;e i^re ^fraid pf tfajs anio^l j^l^ 
tibpy ^^ pf t^e pu^ia, a94 rel^ p^y ^tjr:po|r- 
dinary tales about ita ferocity ; however I jtpy«f 
JEl^w .99 ^pdijr'i^a^ Avj^ hadr ever seep k attack 
» human ^ing, spgjr poujld I pbtaupi afly P<WfiC$ 
jl§Qp»Bt of i^ pet«|a bepftg frttac^efj ^y it. Tkn 
9«4we9 bupjt tl^e^cijM9|iiri jiyitb tbe ^«M9P 4Pg9 
W^ y^oki^y l*a?e tbe pufla|,ja94 .t^esfcrffeij 
fl^pp pf 1*^S» M»mpls often a^^rn the naowidpn* 
pf 1j^ fefpi bpgfies J tbe ifldiasis g^ ^fee J^h f)f 
]^ pum^u-Htbftt of thebcs^r^ijiiyie ;t^9itAd, mi 
fqm^ it ifpRy delifaliie. Jjfp ^r^m^i^S fepd^ 
PUVJidApits ,s^ ^pp^, ,f^^> d^fettpti^e .tp 
jtbe .ci;<^ flf i)j)(t§Htft^ ap4 iffaize- It ^dpw 
4pjn^€islJ^:i90^8«nquspari^pjpfSbej$ou|i!try, «i»d 

vox,. II. M 
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when chased will roll itself 4own the sidM of 
the steepest mountains to elude its pursuers. 

The viscacha inhabits the higher ranges of 
the mountains, and feeds principally on the 
moss which is nearest to perpetual snow : it is 
easily domesticated, and the heat of the valleys 
does not seem prejudicial to its health. This 
animal very much resembles a hare in its shape, 
but it has a bushy tail as long as that of a cat ; 
the body is covered with very soft hair of a white 
and ash colour, which is as soft as silk ; it was 
formerly spun by the indians, and made into 
cloth for the use of the Incas: thus it was the 
royal ermine of Peru. The flesh of the animstl 
is very savoury, and is considered a great 
delicacy. 

The comadreja, weasel, is found in different 
jparts of these provinces ; it is about nine inches 
long, not including the tail, which is long and well 
covered with hair ; the body is round and very 
slender, covered with short softish fur, of a pale 
yellow colour, except under the throat and oii 
the breast, where it is white ; its legs are short 
and thick, and its toes ar^ed with sharp claws. 
This animal is remarkably active, runs very fest, 
and seems almost to fly when it jumps ; it is very 
destructive to poultry, which it kills, and sucks 
the blood ; it is also a constant customer for 
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d^gs. Wheotthe natives kill <Hie» which but 
neldoia happens, they preserve the skin whole, 
and use it for a purse. 

The ardiUas, red squirrels/ have a red stripe 
along the back ; their sides are grey, inclining 
to white near the belly, which is itself beauti- 
fully white. This species, is often found in the 
coldlsr regions of these provinciss : it feeds on the 
jieisds, and soipetimes on the buds of the molle 
^md espino, called here luwrango; it forms ito 
liabitation in a hole among the rocks, which it 
furnishes with leaves, moss, and wool. The 
grey .squirrel is larger than the red ; some of this 
species are almost black, which the natives fancy 
are young ones, calling the lighter cdouredl 
cckno^o^, glrey haired. These generally choose 
the valleys or warm climates, and make theii: 
nests in hollow trees ; they are very destructive 
.to mam, or ground nuts,^pluAder the plantations 
ami gardens of them, and carry their booty to 
il^ir nests. They sometimes go in bodies on 
matauding excursions, a,ncl if a river oppose 
ih^ progress, they embark on pieces of wood 
or the bark of trees, and cross it^ I havp 
been assured at Pichiusa, that if the current 
drifts them down the river, they will dip their 
tdls in Uie water, so as to form a ruddexy and 
thus steer their fir agile flotillas to the opposite 
shore. 
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on the Maranon ; it is about thtae ^d « half 
fe€^t tongv the ^kiu^ is of a dirty yeUow colour, 
With black spots and lAnpek ; this male Im a 
-Maak stri^^ mnmug from between tte e^A 
%ldD^ tli^ biBtcl!; Tl»6 »m\l tigtr i» eit<- 
tremely beatrtiM, bm it id very iMiTasfe ; how^ 
'em it n^v^r attacks la i»«di^ iand aeldotft 
nHoteitB thft horses or horured eattte; but it toiiift* 
liDfilos teaves the w6od»> and Ti«its the Ante oik 
the moirniMnsin seatch of shee^ aiAd getats. The 
^pe£^iib> ca:l}ed by titu^ n^ivee muia muca, aafl 
l&^des of a^matdiilo, ^led maiiiti, frotti the 
k6fi\gih ttf ilt^ eai^, uie found in the valleys ; sdw 
% fi^ld r^t of a daric brown cotdup, haiviiig the 
tail rsLth^er clab^shaped and sofiyewbatfiMtemd: 
tlie ^dh is ecmsid^erd very d:eUctfte eating. 

7he nko 16 the cofnstant ^mpeenlon of th^ 
^iiidians : it is 'a dog OJT a middling stature, ef a 
^Isck coIcMr, die body Evened with w^cMtf 
%^/e*xcept oil the btea#t^8Endt€dl,whereit is 
^istiffaiid'f^taight. l%^ybaYk en Ate appmach 
-of aiiy nofse, a-nd will defend thehr ^ai^e> wbe»- 
-fh@r it be the iHorse <it^ cattle, agalast fiien oi: 
1>ea^ts of prey. Two kinds of these dogs are 
knbwti 'be^e, the one ;^«^%iieiitio&&d, and anolih^ 
stiialler oiie, mbont the ^ze of a lap dog, wliich 
the indians frequently carry. They seldotd 4f 
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^0feT\mAf whicfa eifcmnBtance perinips gave 
nm to the origia of the astertion, that '* tlM ddgg 
of Sofith Anii»rlca do not bark/' TheWgeadoo 
«l oadted i^egtM in Chile, a»d the Biniifi one 

.Anmlg th^ iddigenouft qoaoirtipeds of PerHy^ 
^ Apecies of camel, by the Spaniards odied : 
attmr^de iu iierra, denlHiid the atteatioD of a ; 
travetter. These amimab in many respects rcr- j 
semble the camel of the oM continent, bat differ \ 
ftbm them ikiBrteriaUy in others. They are 
less in sise, bnt of a more elegant Ibrm; they * 
have a small head withont boras, but a large 
tuft of faxir adorns the forehead ; a very lodg; 
slender neck^ Wdl propv^ioned dars, krge 
round foil bfaark eyes> a short mnzzle^ the npper 
lip fnore or less cleft ; the body is handsomely 
tamed, the legs leng and raitfaer slender, the 
feet bipartite; the eorering of the foody is a 
mixture of hair and wool, in different propop- 
tions, noooidicig to thfe kind of animals. 

f*he tower |aw ibf each is fiimished with siat 
incisors, two t^anine tee&and several grinders; 
l&e upper jaw with grinders only. Under the 
flkih the body is covered widi fat, somewhat like 
tiie hog and the polat afifanals, intended by na- 
ture to -preserve a neoessary degfee of warmth, 
because these ammals inhabit the cold regums 
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of the Ckurdillera. . They are all ruminatiiig, and 

have four ventricles ; the second^ which is comh 

posed of two, contains a number 6f cavities 

calculated for a deposit of water. The animals 

are retromingents ; the time of gestation is 

^bout twenty-two weeks, and the female seldom 

brings forth more than one, which she sudkles, 

having two teats and an abundance of milk. 

They have a callous covering on the breast 

or sternum, on which they fall, when reclining, 

either to sleep or to receive a burden ; this sub* 

stance appears to be destined to defend thie part 

against any injurious contusion among the rocks; 

when sleeping they have their legs completely 

folded under the belly, and they rest on the 

breast. Their only means of defence is an 

ejection of viscous matter from the mouth, which 

some persons pretend acts as a caustic, pro^ 

ducing small pimples^ and a species of psora» 

but this is false. 

The varieties are the Uama^ paco, or alpaca^ 

guanaco, and vicuna, or vicugna. The size of 

fL full-gix>wn llama is as follows ; — 

Ft. In. 

Heiglit from the bottom of the foot to top of the shoolden S S 

from the first Tertebre in die neck to the point of the os sacro 6 $ 

From the point of the upper lip to that of the cranium , 1 1 

Frran the first ?ertelNre of the neck to the last 2 S 

Height from the base of the foot to the spine of the os sacro 3 6 

Lehji^th of the calloiil^ on the stemnm ,...• ,... ^ t 

Breadth of ditto « , ] 

aiuckneflB of ditto.. lO Oi 

L^igth of the penis • ••....,••.,•,••••••• 1 3 
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The llama is by far the handsomeBt aad moat 
majestic animal of the four ; in its portly ap- 
pearance it is somewhat like a stag, but the 
gracefulness of its swan-like neck, its small head, 
and mild countenance add much to its beauty. 
The colour of the llama is generally a pale 
bright brown, but some are nearly white, others 
-black, and others mottled. The wool is coarse, 
but very abundant on the body, and precludes 
the necessity of using pack-saddles. Nothing 
can exceed the beauty of a drove of these 
animals, as they march along with their 
cargoes on their backs, each being about a 
hundred pounds weight, following each other 
in the most orderly manner, equal to a file of 
soldiers, headed by one with a tastefully oniar 
mented halter on his head, covered with smaU 
hawks' bells, and a small streamer on his head : 
thus they cross the snow-covered tops of the Cor- 
dillera, or defile along the sides of the mountains. 
This sight is peculiarly interesting to a stranger, 
and has in it what may be justly considered as 
something characteristic of the. country, where 
4he mountainous tracts are ill calculated for the 
service of horses or even mules. Indeed, thf^ 
animal itself seems to partftke of the docility of 
its driver ; it needs no whip, nor spur to urge it 
.^enward ; but calmly paces .on to its destinatipn. 
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Its ^iitymcams^df defence^ a« before 0iewtipned, 
48 to spit ia tke face of its opfHressor; if io9 
iieavily lauien with what it koeefedto nmv4s, 
it will refuse to rise until xelii&ftA of part 9f H^ 
load. 

The pacoor alpacaof Peru is tfae tehiiitiucMiqe 
of Chile : it differs ecmsideisdtily fftm the Ua- 
.ma— its head is tounder, its kgs are ^lAcr 
«nd thicker, and the body mote phimp; 4h^ 
4i^ia is of a darker colour, aad the hair much 
longer and softer : like die lla«a it is usad ftpji 
beast of burden, kneels to reeeive it, and }if» 
jdown if it be too heavy. The paco beai^ittqii^ 
resemblance to a sheep than to a irtag; and ^mt 
its great apparent stvengA seems better oalcpr 
lated to be used as a beast of burden than tte 
^iama; but at is not so doctie and faractairiA, it 
wiH not follow the captain or lead^, but gWMSh 
rally requires to be led miik a string, passed 
^woi^ a 4snnall apertuce oaAde in 1he,ear;-Tr 
oorisit-nKvejNiDe^footod on the ridges of tlie 
moratans. The pacos isary in coknur mMe 
than the llamas. 

The names of these two kinds «ie deriired 
from alppajoo—rheaflrt; of the country; andUaotfir 
canir^that ^ 'binrden, which the Spanisdnbt 
4ranslatediinto eacneiro, ske^. It appears both 
Iram the names ^Jthese two varieties^ ns mtil 
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fts fr<mi GardbMM), Acostai Saadotml^ and cAior 
8pani»li writers, that they were domestiioaked 
before the arrival of Uie ^paaiarda^ yet the 
breeda hav« nevei* been miited^ noi witt thsy 
mingle^ fcnr a very visible areimioa bjubIb hi^ 
tweeii them, which) with the strfliiBg difference! 
m their eonntnietioQ and appi9smaice» inducee 
me to beKet^ tbem to be difiereait species* They 
are certainly more alUce than the vicuia and the 
. buanaeo, or to teitiier of those ; eo that Buffos 
aikl Liiineeiis were wide of the truth when 
they asserted, that the llama and the vicina 
wereof the sane speciee, asid equally so with 
respect to the paoo and the huanaco* 

The shape of the bnauaco is very differe«i| 
firom that of the paeo»^the bade of this ie 
straig&t, while that of the former is hunched 
OF arciied— -theone being proper for a beaat of 
burden^ the other quite improper. The height 
of the huanaco, from the fore foot to the tip of 
the shoulder, is seven inches less than from the 
bottom of the hind feet to the top of the rump ot 
OS sacro, on which acconnt, wh^:i pursued it 
immediately descends the mountains, leaping 
like the buck or the deer; whereas^ the other 
three species always endeavoor to ascend the 
mountains to escape the pursuit. The huan- 
acos are of a dark brown colour, incUnin|[ to, 
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i0hite under the belly, where the hair is coarse 
and shaggy. The forehead is rounder than that 
of the paco, the nose more pointed and blacky 
the ears straight like those of a horse, the tail is 
short, and turned back like that of the stag. 
This species seems more inclined to frequent 
warmer regions than the other three, and leaves 
the mountains for the valleys, particularly in the 
winter season. The huanaco is naturally gentle, 
and easily domesticated ; but this is rarely at- 
tempted, for in such a state it is of very little 
use to its owner. 

The vicuna is the smallest species; itis about 
the size of a goat, the back less arched than 
the huanaco's, the neck slender, and about 
twenty inches long. The body is covered with 
a remarka^bly fine ^oft wool, of a pale brown 
colour, which is sometimes woven; it makes an 
exceedingly fine cloth, but it can only be used 
in its native colour, or when dyed darker: 
very fine hats are also manufactured of it in 
lima and other places. The vicuna seems 
to abound most in the Cordilleras, in about 
eighteen degrees south latitude. 

The llama is now never found in a wild 
state, and the paco very seldom ; the huanaco 
is rarely domesticated, and the vicuna scarcely 
ever, owing partly to its natural timidity, and 
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to the effect which a warm climate has on it^ 
often producing a kind of mange, of which the 
animal dies. As already mentioned, the hua- 
naco leaves the cold regions during the winter, 
but the vicuna never, always preferring to live 
among the snow and the ice. All the four spe- 
cies like best to feed on the ichu that grows at 
the elevation of fourteen thousand feet above 
the level of the sea, even in eighteen degrees 
of south latitude. • The huanaco is caught with 
dogs and the laso, or with a sling ; this is made 
of a strip of leather five or six feet long, to- 
each end of which a stone weighing about two 
founds is fastened ; the huntsman takes one of 
these stones in his hand, and whirls the other 
round his head, then throws it at the legs of the 
huanaco he has singled out, which becoming 
entangled with the rope, the animal falls. The 
vicunas being remarkably timid, fly to the 
mountains, and it becomes impossible to follow 
them ; so that for the purpose of catching them 
several persons assemble, and take the side of 
a mountain above the place where the vicunas 
are seen feeding, and then descending, drive 
them into a ravine, where they have previously 
stretched a line with some rags tied to it ; on 
approaching this the affrighted animals collect 
into a cluster, and are generally all caught and 
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Hilled fotr ibe Mice of timixfrMl; ibia ii cot 
ahoni ; t>ut th^ 4kuui are taken off, and aent to 

Tbe meat of the llmm and idpaca is ofieii 
j^ked and «K>ld ; but it i^.cwr^e aod dry; that 
of the ypung hnan^w, bovrever, m very good, 
ftud tbat of tbe vic«^a i^ ^ual totbefifteet 
v^fljson. 

Tbewool of the Uaum aod tbe buaoaco i* 
/mly applicable to very ordinary purpo^ea; but 
that of the paco ia maaufipictured into the moat 
.beautiful blankets, which are as wft as silk-^ 
that of the vicuna is used as already menr 
t^oned. 

The mulila and quiriquimho are caMgil^t in the 
temperate and hot valleys of Huamali^s; ti>e 
former is the eight-banded armadillo ; it is caUed 
mulita, or little mule, on account of its loog 
ears, which lesembletboae of that animal i this 
species is about eight incbas loog. The quiri- 
quincho is sometimes caUed holo; it i» ik^ 
eighteen-handed armadiik>, and is about tbirteaii 
inches long from the snout to the end of tbeteS- 
The bands are composed of a shell or abeUslymg 
transversely on the up^er part of the body» iwp^ 
:ing akind of cuirapfi, of agreyish or leadcelow; 
the bottom part of the body is also covered with 
a «^€ai, and umted at the ^d^ with the uppcar 
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ahell like tbose of the tortoise; tbey have four 
fdta^ abort }eg«, a pointed soout, like that of the 
hog, and a tail covered with »calQ9, like that of 
the lissard tribe. They form holes iathe ground, 
itt which they bring forth their young, three or 
four every month, and feed them on fruita and 
vegetaUes. When pursued, if on the mountains, 
they roll tbew^elvea up and fell down the preci- 
pieee, thus eluding their pursuers ; but on the 
platne tibey ana easily caught, idthoughthey run 
very fei»t, and ali^ays in a atrai^t line; because 
their armour does not allow them to turn round, 
exi^ept m a drcular manner* When taken out 
of the ahell their fle^h is very white, with a Uyer 
ef bX siiMiar to that of a hog« The natives 
dm&s them in a curious manner; theyaepar 
rate the two shells, clean the meat and season 
k with <^p^cum, . aalt, cniions, and herbs, 
place it in the upper shell, and cover it with 
the underneiath^e; they tiien stew it in an 
oven, and it is certainly most delicious eating. 
The children often twist the intestines into 
strings^ and form so»dU guHars of the shells. 

The birds in these provinces consist of seve^ 
ml species of eagles, hawks, falcons, an4 kites; 
the g^linaeo, several kinds of wild pigeons* 
finebes, a kiod 0i thrui^, blaekbirds, and on 
the borders of the Maranon a gmat variety of 
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parrots, but these never pass the mountains into 
the valleys or ravines. The picaftoTy humming 
bird, is found in all the warm climates of these 
districts. I have counted five varieties, and 
have often caught them with my hat, when the 
fairy-like creatures have been employed in 
sipping the honey of the plantain flower. 

The majestic condor holds his court in the 
mountainous parts of South America, and makes 
excursions in search of food to the valleys and 
the coast. Three varieties inhabit these pro- 
vinces, the largest is called moromoro; the 
ruff which encircles the neck and back is of a 
dark grey colour ; the latter is produced from 
some feathers in the wings of this colour, 
which when folded fall on the back, and form 
what the natives call the cloak ; but the short 
feathers on the back as well as the rest of the 
body are of a deep black colour. The male of 
this species is distinguished from the female by 
a large crest on the head like a crown ; the neck 
being covered with short hairs appears naked, of 
a dark blue colour ; the skin forms folds or curls 
round the neck of the bird, at the bottom of 
which is a ruff of grey feathers, each about ten 
inches long and rather curled. This bird mea- 
sures from thirteen to fifteen iFeet from the tip of 
dne wing to the tip of the other. 
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The second vaiiety has the ruff and cloak of 
a light brown or pale coffee colour ; it measures 
from eleven to thirteen feet ; the third has 
the ruff and cloak white, and measures from 
nine to eleven feet ; this variety abounds most^ 
and is the most elegant. 

Dr. Unanue says, that in a dissection of this 
bird he found no vessel of communication be- 
tween the lungs and the spongy substance of 
the clavicles; and he affirms that there is no 
communication between the stomach and tiie 
tradiea ; that the superior cavity of the body is 
lined with a delicate transparent pleura, divided 
into several small cells; that the lungs descend to 
the lower cavity of the body, and the posterior 
part of them adhere to the spine and ribs, and 
that these are perforated at the union, which 
perforation communicates with the spongy body 
in the inside of them. The texture of the lungs 
is very porous, and when inflated by blowing 
through the trachea, a quantity of air escapes, 
and fills the large and small apertures that sur^* 
round them, as well as those of the sternum 
and ribs. 

From this construction, it would appear, that 
the bird is endowed with the powers of forming 
a vacuum in a considerable portion of the body, 
to assist in rendering the whole lighter, and thus 
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to enable it to soar to the enofmow beiglit of 
Bineleeii thousand feet» where the atmosphere 
is of much less density than at the earth^s 
surface* 

The beak of the more moro is fitnir inoheis 
long, very thick, and curved ; black at its batse» 
and white towards the point The thig^ is ten 
inches and a half long, the leg only six inches ; 
the foot is furnished with four strong toes; the 
middle toe, which is aimost six inches, ifei 
terminated with a whitish curved talon» two 
mcheslong; the two lateral toes are not so 
long ; and the three have each three joints ; the 
hind toe is two inches long, the nail onei and 
this toe has only one joint. The tail is etAixii 
but small in proportion to the size of the bird* 
The large quills in the wings are commonly tw^ 
feet nine inches long, and the barrel more than 
three-quarters of an inch in diameter. The thre0 
varieties all build their nests on the most inao* 
cessible cliffs, andlay two large white. eggs. 

The condors feed ^ther on carcases, or on 
animals which they themselves kill; lambs and 
kids always require the care of the shepherd 
or the dog; and calves, if at a distance 
from ihie cows, frequently become their prey. 
They generally make their first attack on the 
head» and tear out the eyes. I once saw 
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some condors Attack a cow which hud svnkinto 
a qoagmire and could not extricate herself; thd 
first attack of these animals was on the amis^ 
whence tliey drew out the intestines^ and thus 
killed the amnia]» without regarding.the noise 
that we made, as if sensible that we should not 
Tenture to rescue her from the mire. They are 
so vwacious^ and will feed to sadi a degree* that 
&ey camiot rise from the ground, but run in 
search of an eminence whence they can throw 
(liemaelves on thewing^ They soar aloft and 
swim in the air without any motion of the winga 
being vi»ble. 

The vegetable productions are wheat, barley, 
maize, pease, beans, lentils, quiaua, potatoes^ 
camotes> yucas, arraoachas, ocas, radishes, 
turnips, cabbages, cauliflowers^ Idttuce^ man- 
gle wurzle, beet, apples, pears, guinds, peaches, 
almonds, apficots, grapes, melons, pine^apples, 
plantains, banam^ and several other equinoctial 
£rmts; the woods ate moUe, (^dar, huarango, 
aterce^ and in the forests bordering on the Ma** 
ranon casco), caoba, nasareno, with many other 
varieties, and excellent cinclu»k|t bark near to 
Arancay. 

The mineral productk»a» are gcdd, silver,, 
mereisiry, tin, iron, coal^ sulphur, a&tites,: and 
several kinds of mtirble ; but at no, qtianies have 
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been wrought, and only some few samples are 
found in the possesion of different persons at 
IIuaras> Ciotrongos, and in that of various paro- 
chial curates, the extent of the veins remains 
unknown, as well as the peculiar qualities of the 
stone. Many other mineral productions, tinr 
known at present, will undoubtedly become 
objects of importance to the geologist, mineralo-: 
gist, and chemist, now that the revolution has 
secured the independence of the country, and 
scientific individuals may visit it, which was not 
the case when the Spanish colonial laws were in' 
force. To the botanist and florist the same op- 
portunity presents itself, and South Ameiica 
may almost as justly be termed a new world;: 
as it was when discovered by the indefatigable,^ 
ill- rewarded Columbus. i 

The remains of antiquity in any country at-i 
tract the notice of a traveller ; different indivi-^ 
duals view them through different mediums, but 
all observe them in some light or other; some 
for their beauty and symmetry, as monuments 
of extraordinary genius and labour; others a» 
merely picturesque, romantic ornaments in the 
prospect, relieving the dreary, or enlivening 
the intereisting scenery ; others search for com- 
binations of features, and endeavour to account 
for the origin in the imitations; and others 
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merely wonder how and for what purpose ^uefc 
immeftse labour -was undertaken. Notwitl^ 
standing this diveri^ty of tastes^ all examinej 
^d.each in his particular province admires ;; but 
flSas ! though philosophical researches are of the 
highest importance to history, 3'et in South 
America the monuments which present them* 
selves only serve ta evince the intolerant spirit 
of the European nation which invaded this part 
of the new world : a people who demolished the 
templei3> labouring under the influence of supei> 
atition; and destroyed the palaces and other 
public buildings under the influence of cupidity, 
in search of hidden treasure ; and this with such 
wanton barbarity, that only vestiges. remain tp 
shew where the works of nations and of. ages 
once stood — to exact the tear of the surviving 
native, the sigh of the^ sympathizing visitor, and 
to reptoachthe Spaniard and the creole with the 
lawlesshavoc qf their forefathers. 
'^ The remains of the Incas' road, or the military 
causeway, which Humboldt says " maybe xocH- 
pared to the finest Roman roads I have seen 
ih Italy, France or Spaini/^ passes throu^ 
*Huamalies alto, and in some places is perfectly 
'straight for more than half a. league ; it, is gene- 
rally lined with freestone, and evinces the labour 
of an industriouB obedient people> and is scarcely 
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t0 be equalled exe^t by tlu^ dMioeie wall} 
especially if we coosid^i^ the exteat of it^ from 
Oasco ta Quito, which 13 a distunce of not le«8 
tha[n seven hundred leagues* It w9L9 moat pro'^ 
bably built at different periods, by the orders of 
the different reigning Incas, w they enlarge^ 
ther conquests ; and the continuation might 
possibly be the first tax or duty imposed on the 
ecmquered nations. Some parts of this roa4 
are at the astonishing eleration of twelve thou^ 
sand four hundred and seventy^five feet above 
the level of the sea ; indeed it is almost every 
where so situated, that the marches of the armyi 
or the Inca on his passage, might not mX^ from 
the hot climates in the valleys. 

Near to the village of Banos im Huamalies is 
a spring of hot water, where some very capa^ 
cious baths were built by the Incas, similar to 
those at Gaxamarca, but mcnre extensive. Th^ 
ruins of a large building, called the palace of the 
Inca, are found at a short distance from the 
liaths ; it was built of stone, tind is like thosQ 
of Ganar and Oallo, in the province of Quito* 
The situation is beautifully romantic; it is 
the summit of a mountain, and commands an 
extensive prospect of the river MaranoUi th^ 
woods Bnd forests to the eastward^ and the 
mountains and valleys to the westward* Th^ 
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BiiiUmg elm only be traced by tbe fouodatioiM 
tad fragments of walUj all of «toDe» ao exactly 
CDt» or perhaps, ground by rubbing the aidea 
togetl»r, that the interatieea are scarcely per* 
teptible. It contained several enclosuresi which 
were probably a kind of barrado for the ajriny» 
Near to the palace are the ruins of a temploi 
of a ciiK^ular form» and on the top of two 
mountains, one on each side of the river» are 
the remains of two £Niresaes» the sides of the 
mountiun^ being divided into a sort of galleriea 
one above another; in some pacts lliese are 
formed by building breastwarks, and in others 
they are cut out of the solid rock, the breast 
work being left in the is^olid stone. The indians 
assert, that a subterraneous passage under the 
river opened a .communication between the two 
foirtresses ; and however improbable the execu# 
tion of such a work may appear to modem 
architects, yet the possibility and almost the 
proof exists in the very aat<mishing works of 
labour and art executed by the Peruvians. 
. The diseases most prevalent in these pro** 
vtnces are, pulmonic inflammations, inflamm»« 
tory fevers, Mcho^ and pasmo. The indians have 
applied the name dotar de costado, pain in the 
side» to the pleurisy. When under the direction 
el a legular prictitioner,. the Spanish metho4. 
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of curing is by l>athh]^ the aflfected part witli 
oil^ and taking expectorants ; but the .method 
obserred' by the indkns accords much'^ bettBr 
^th the practice in England. They, scarify the 
part with a sharp knife, and if the fldw of blood 
be not sufficiently abundsint, a person applies 
hism^itth to the incisions and exti;acts the blood, 
this answering all the purposes- of cupping. 
Scrme whip the side affected with nettles, and 
then bathe it with hot vinegar, applying aftev* 
wards a cataplai^m of garlic^ onions, and the 
flour of beans. > - <. 

The inflammatory fever called tabardUlo ib 
common in the hot as well as cold clim^tedf. 
The curative method adopted by^ the indians 
may, in its pro^ostic, be considered, an imr 
provement on the cold affusion. ^ Some clay is 
procured, and mixed with water until it acquire 
the consistency of batter, the patient is smesdred 
/all over his body with it ; after an hour or two 
an examination takes place, and if the clay< has 
become parched, and is peeled off,; death is 
considered to be the inevitable result ; but if it 
be cracki3d, and the pieces adhere to the body, 
a favourable result, is expected. This is moist 
probably the fruit of observation, as I believe 
the science of medicine among such ^people 
generally is; but the ej&ct of ihe apfflic^tion in 
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tbe lal^iBr case is a copious perspirationi which 
is absorbed by the clay, by which an adhesioQ^ 
to the cutis takes place, and prevent^ it frona^ 
falling ioff; thus the experiment, if not at first 
founded on scientific principles,, has been un- 
doubtedly supported by practical facts. 

The bkho is an endemicsd disease^ known 
only in the hot valleys ; it is an ulcer of a gan- 
grenous tendency in the colon, and if not at- 
tended to in time is generally mortal. The^ 
indians use very stipitic injections, and beiieve^ 
the origin to be caused by a grub, bichol l%ose; 
who reside in cold climates, and when in the. 
valleys eat abundance of fruit, are most subject 
to this disease. - r ) 

The pasmo is generally brought on by wet-; 
ting a wound, or ulcer, with cold wateir ; it is 
particularly prevalent in the hot climates of the 
valleys ; it is a general nervous convulsion ; the 
first eflbcts are a tetanus^ after, which the most 
excruciating pains afflict the patient, until re^ 
lieved by death, for no remedy has as yet been 
found dSectual. > 

The bronchocelei or goitres, is common i^ 
some parts of these provinces, particularly in 
the neighbourhood of Huacaibamba ;/ it:is. a. dis- 
agreeable affliction without any known antidote. 
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nie syjdiSifl^ as I hmr€ before ebsenred^ Ji 
extretndy riraleiit in tine cold etims^efli of the 
iDtefiOr; the usual remediea applied are sarsa^ 
parilta, gaaiaciim# and aaBsafraa, but very qA* 
dm mercury, oimtig; to the dread that the 
natives have of its adminiBtrattoii* 
> Bfadness in doge was unfcnofwtt in America 
until the year 1803, when it mad0 its af^ar^ 
ance afoag the coast between Paita and Lima ; 
hi 1807 many were affected with it in Uma„ 
to the sottdM/vard as far as Arka, aad Arequtpsi^ 
and to the norlAfward of Lima in the Talleys of 
the iBterier. Dr. Unanne says, *' after haviaf 
eottected all the data, and hariaf^ censudted 
those of the faculty, and other intelligent per-' 
sons who bad wiCnessed the effects, I have 
dedaced, 

'*Firstly~-That this spontaneous madness 
originated! in die excesatve ifterease of heat m 
1803 and 1804, which eansed almost aB kiodi 
of animals to threw themselves ioto the pits and 
fekes to refresh themselves. 

'' Secondly — That this disease attacked in*- 
discriminately all kinds of quadrupeds^ some 
el which, in the most fiirioiis manner, tore the 
flesh from their bones with their teeth: several 
meft were dim afeeted with symjMeiBS of hy- 
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drophobia without having been bittea by any 
rnnimal. 

-. "Thirdly — It was most common among 
dogs ; but some, although apparently affected, 
caiused no symptoms in their bite except the 
ordinary ones; but from the bite of others oh 
their own species, other quadrupeds, and men, 
the most dreadful symptoms of hydrophobia 
were propagated. On one of the plantations an 
overseer distributed among the sfaves the meat 
of several animals which had died mad, believing 
that the meat was not contagious ; but several 
of the negroes who ate of it died in a state of 
madness. 

" Fourthly — In the cities of lea and Arequi- 
pa the greatest number of persons died from the 
bite of mad dogs. At lea one dog bit fourteen 
individuals in one night. Notwithstanding the 
advice of the surgeon Estrada, they all refused 
medical assistance except two — the remaioing 
twelve died. The method of cure adopted 
was, a caustic applied to the part affected, sup- 
puration was promoted, and mercurial unctions 
were applied until a copious salivation was es« 
tablished. Professor Estrada says, that forty- 
two persons died at lea, at different epochs from 
twelve to ninety days after they were bit. The 
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I(ympt6m8 were convulcdcms^ oppi^ssion iiithb 
chest, languor, difficult respiration, horrof at the 
sight of liquids or any shining subataoce, atra- 
bilious vomit, and great fury against the nursea. 
After the first appearance of these symptoms, 
death ensued within about five days«" 
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CHAPTEB IV. 

Ti«T^ to tk« N«rth of Limcu ...VUJage of FMIfte.. v«Or HuMmMy-M 

Of Camna Cotton Mill Santa.... .«Riv<»- Santa. Nepaiuu Farm 

of MtkM$iM...^.ymeyurA Pbrt offlanU..^..... ramfoife Cbo......... 

. Vini...*~TnudUa.....4tiMmry batwoM Una and Tn»ill^..*..DfMviptioii 

of Truxillo.,. ...Boildings Inhabitants CUmata Comoieroe 

JoriadUetioft Aran Plain de Ckimu HuatA db Tdtdo,...i„„ 

Traditioii of......Hwin(^aoo Port ...... Viak^ of Chima, Chiaaw^ wi. 

Vim Prodnctiona Road to Cazamarca Contnmasa Magda- 

. lMa...»..Gold Minos ^He^ orCaxanarea Origin of Name of. 

]>QBon|pt]oa of,.....Biulding«......Ii)MibitaiitB..;...Arts a»4 tfanvlBotafaii' 

of. Visit to San Pablo Maorket of Caxamarca Trade of. 

Hot Baths Description of. 

iVs soon w the political afiairs of South Ame^ 
rica rendered it safe for an EngliBbman to tra^d. 
unauspec^d^ I visited some of the nortb^m^ 
provinces. I remained at Pativika a few days/ 
and then prosecuted my journey to Huairaey : 
this is a small indian village, femoua only for 
chicha, which is remarkably, strong, eighteen 
gallomi ^y being nnade £rom three bushels 
of jora, malted maize. The next village vs 
Gasma, where a oonsiderable quantity of 
cottoA is grown, and where a mill for sepa> 
rating the ae^ds is established by Don Benito 
Canicova. The machinery is very simple — a 
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large drum or hollow cylinder is put in motion 
by two mules or oxen ; straps pass round this 
drum and round a small wheel attached to a 
fluted steel cylinder, about half an inch in 
diameter; in the same horizontal line there is 
another similar steel cylinder: when put in 
motion, the cotton is applied to the steel cylin- 
ders, which drag it between them, separating 
the seeds from it, and these fall down on the side 
next the workmen, while the cotton is thrown 
out on the opposite side. A very powerful 
screw-press is used for packing the cotton, 
which is generally exported to the European 
market. / 

The soil here is sandy; the climate, owing 
to the position of the place, which is enclosed on 
three sides by high mountains, is hot, and the 
cotton is very fine ) on this account Casma will 
jprobably become more populous than it is at 
present, and a town of more note* The pine- 
apples which grow here are very fine, and many 
of them are carried to Lima. 

Our next stage brought us to Santa, having 
passed the small hamlet of Huambacho. Santa 
is the residence of the Subdelegado, and capi** 
tal of the district of the same name ; it is the 
poorest in Peru, for when a corregimiento its 
distribution, repartimiento, amounted only to 
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twenty^-five thousand dollars, and its alcavala to 
two hundred. The town is composed of about 
thirty ill-built houses and ranchos; the old 
town stood near to the sea coast, and was naich 
larger than the present one, butitMras destroyed 
in 1685 by Edward David, a Dutch pirate; the 
inhaUtants afterwards established themselves 
about half a league further from the coast. The 
King granted to this hamlet the title of city, 
on account of the gallant resistance which the 
inhabitants made against David, and particu* 
larly for their having preserved from the hands 
of the pirate a miraculous image of Christ 
crucified, the gift of the Emperor Charles the 
Fifth, and which is still venerated in the new 
church. 

About two leagues to the iiorthward of the 
town is the river Santa ; it rises in the province 
of Huailas, and enters the Pacific in 8"* 57' 33'' 
south latitude. At the mouth it is about one 
thousand eight hundred yards wide, and its 
current, during the rainy season in the interior^ 
often flows at the rate of seven miles an hour ; 
at this time of the year it cannot be; forded 
without great-risk. In 1795 a rope bridge was 
thrown across it, about a league from the moiith, 
but this was destroyed in 1806 by an unprece^ 
dented rise of 'the water, which caught the 
bridge and difag^ed it away . 
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* Tiie valley of Santa contauia ffi>me i^ood 
ferma, which are {mncipally covered with lucerop 
and great numbers of horned cattle are fatt^ied 
here for the Lima maricet. Some maize is also 
cultivated for the feeding of hoga^ the lard x>£ 
whidi is carried to lima ; here aUo they have 
fine crops of rice ; indeed such is the heat, the 
natural dampness of the earthy and the abundance 
as well as the quality of the water (which like 
that of the Nile enriches the soil) used for the 
purpose of irrigation, that three successive 
crops are often procured from the same seed. 

About six leagues to the eastward of Santa 
is a very neat town, called Nepena; the climate 
is far more agreeable than at Santa, and the 
inhabitants are not incommoded with musi^ 
qiittos, wliich are very annoying at the fodrmer 
place, owing to the low swampy ground, wheca 
they breed in such prodigtous quantities, that it 
IB aometimea almost impossible to breathe witbt 
out inhaling them« Their bite is very trouble^' 
some, and many of the inhabitants, from con* 
tinnally scratching themselves, beccone almoat 
covered with an eruptive disease similar to the 
CBrati at Huaura ; along the coaat it is oommoa 
to hear the Santenos called sanms^if from ^amg^ 
the itdh. In the neighbourhood of Nepf^t 
tihere are several sugar plantations and vineyards^ 
The farm called Motocaohi is fanou« /or pcqr 
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diiciiig ekcellent wine, which in flavour is not 
inferior to the best muscatel of Spain^ or the 
frontignac of France. The brandy made from 
the same grape is also peculiarly delicate, pos* 
sei^sing ail the flavour of the wine ; it is in great 
demand, and is called aguardiente tk Italia^ 

The port of Santa has a safe anchorage, and 
is capable of containing a considerable number 
of vesisels ; during the time of peace between 
England and Spain many South Sea whalers 
touched here, for the purpose of procuring freriK 
provisions; and considerable business in the 
smuggling line has been carried on. This port 
and town will undoubtedly become more known 
and more frequented, because its situation offers 
an easy internation to the provinces which I 
have lastly described, and a saving of upwards 
of a hundred leagues of land carriage to some 
of them. Callao is now the only Puerto abUkado ; 
but the newly*established governments will not 
be so ignorant of dieir financial interests as ta 
suffer it to continue so. 

We left Santa early in the morning, and 
arrived before i^ocm at Tambo de Ckao, a house 
built of rushes in a sandy desert, nine leagues 
from Ssuitai having refreshed ourselves a litde, 
and fed the mules, we proceeded to a smalt 
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village called Viru, where, we halted for the 
night, and on the following day we arrived at 
the city of Truxillo. 

The following short account of the road from 
Lima to Truxillo will convey some idea of the 
nature of travelling, and the kind of accommor 
dations which travellers may expect who have 
to visit these countries. Some persons have 
lUeras, litters, for this purpose : they are square 
boxes, with an opening on each side which 
serve for entrances ; a small mattress made to 
fit is placed at the bottom ; this vehicle is then 
&stened to two poles, one on each side, and 
these are secured on the backs of two mules, 
on the foremost of which a boy is generally, 
placed, to guide the animal. This mode of 
traveUing is very disagreeable, owing to the 
various motions communicated to the litera; 
the elasticity of the poles causes it to rise 
and fall, while the steps of the mules make it 
sometimes roll from side to side, and some** 
times it is jerked backwards and forwards ; so 
that a person unaccustomed to this mode of 
travelling is almost sure to experience all the 
effects of a sea-sickness, besides a universal 
soreness in his limbs, occasioned by the joltings 
of the litter. 
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fffMft Idam to Ohiptfay ... ^ . :U leag^fipri ll^f s^; 

Chancaj to Huaura 13 ditto 9 of sand. 

Huaura to Pativilca 13 ditto 9 of sand. 

hKtivBca to Huarmey 18 dittb 15 of ttind. 

Jivmrntif to Cas^ui.........;.. 8 dilto 7 6f «fii^. 

Caio^ui to Santa... IS ditto laofsand. 

Banta to Tambo de Chao 9 ditto 9 of sand. 

'f'ambo de Chad to Vim ...... 10 ditto 10 of saiid. 

YimtdCTraxillo 10 ditto Sofattd. 

We have here one ftwlidr^ ftttd dghtleaguei 
ef r^rauiy oire-half of wbieh leatfe through it 
d&ndy desert coufitry, the greater p^rt of whicfi 
stittst ioT ever remain so: this \4 prT»Qi|mtfy 
(ming to J^be total absence of rain, the scarcity 
*f river water, or the impraeticabiiity of ii^riga- 
ti&R ; but wherev^ water can be pr^wped, the 
iceheis quite different; comfdrtabte^farnft bouses^ 
lyeat villageis, and the most luxurious veg^ationf 
^aiHven the views to the weafrytt^avetler; the eye 
soon becomes tired with a dreary sandy prospect, 
or with now and thetf beholding a few leagues 
of the sea coast; but it rests with pleasure, an4 
is refreshed with thte prospect of fertile valley s^ 
clothed in th<d Itrxurious garb of spring of ait-^ 
tumn^^where the evergreen sugar-cane, th^ 
liicern, the hedges,- and the ripe crops of graiii 
fi^re blended ; wihich isthe case here -during tbe 
greater part of the year. 

- The city of Truxifldi§tahds onasandypfeiiri 
*a lat. 8** &' SV'S.j it^ns founded by Franfci^d 

VOJL. II. Q 
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Pizarto, Marquis of Charcas and Atanllosr^ 
the conqueror of Peru^ who named it after his 
native place in Estremadura; its %ure ap- 
proaches to that of an oval, it is surrounded 
with a wall of adobes or sun-burnt bricks, ten 
feet high, having fifteen bastions and as many 
curtains ^ it was erected by order of the Viceroy 
of Peru, Duke de la Palata. The streets of this 
city cross «ach other at right angles in a norths 
east and south«west direction, and are generally 
about forty feet wide. The houses, like those 
of Lima, are generally but one story high; many 
of the fronts are white<^ washed, and some of 
them fancifully painted. The principal man- 
sions have large patios in front, and an arched 
door-way or entrance; the insides are richly 
furnished, but not in the English style; long 
sofas, high, tables, and few chairs, having an 
awkward appearance to a foreigner ; the walls are 
bung with crimson damask, and the sofa and table 
covers are of thesame materia), as well as the cur- 
tains and the bed furniture. In many houses, 
large paintingsof saints, in richly embossed silver 
frames, adorn the walls, and the wealth of 
many of the inhabitants is displayed in a pro- 
fusion of wrought plate. Some of the shops in 
la Calle del Comercio are well stored with Euro* 
pean manufactured goods ; but, as in Limit, no 
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display of them can be made for want of win-* 
dows, a convenient enticement to purchasers, 
unknown in. these parts of the new world. Al- 
though the streets of this city are well laid out, 
of a conunodious width, and lined with neat 
houses, they are not paved, and consequently 
are very dirty ; some of them are nearly im- 
passable on this account ; indeed the shoes of a 
passenger must be filled either with sand or dirt* 
The plasa mayor, or great square, is very 
large, and has a low fountain .built of stone in 
the centre. On the east side stands the cathe- 
dral, which is a handsome building with one 
steeple ; the inside is richly ornamented, and a 
great profusion of plate and other costly articles 
is exhibited on solemn festivUs; but, like all the 
cathedrals in Spanish America, the site occu« 
pied by the choir destroys the effect which 
would otherwise be produced by the high altar 
standing in the central nave. This church was 
consecrated in the year 1673, by the thirteenth 
bishop of the diocese, Don Fray Juan de la 
Calle y Heredia. Attached to the cathedral on 
the north side, is the Sagrario or principal parish 
church, although always called a chapel ; indeed 
it is the chapel of easie ta the cathedral, where 
all the parochial duties are performed, without 
interfering with the choral and other religious 
ceremonies of .the matrix* 
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On the. opposite side of the cathedral stto^ 
the palace of the bishop ; it is a large old decayed 
hfirild]ng> the inside of which is fitted up iti a 
^tjrleofantique magnificence, for every succeedr 
tng bishop has generally purchased the fuiiniiure 
yhich belonged to his^ predecessor. The palaee 
baa an upper story, which i» occupied by the 
bishop and hi9 domes|iQs ; in th0 lower is the 
ecclesiastical prispn, the different offieea^ a^a^ 
Wes^ &c. 

On the north-west side of the plasa are thtf 
palace tif the goyernor, and the goTernment 
offices, such as the royal tre^i^iiry ; the c^llana, 
where tbeplata pina is melted and stamped and 
the royal fifth is paid; ^Iso that ^fthe secretary 
ta the govemoi^. The whole r^nge of buildingt 
has a low and ipean appearmee. The two r^ 
maining sides of the squsire 4re filled with the 
houseij of prirate individuals, amf>ng which W 
that of the Marquis of 9$ll9Ti9ta, the only tille 
jn Trnxillo. 

Besidesi the cathedra^l thei^ are three pdu'ish 
ohurcbei^ Santa Ana, San Sebaciitia»y a^d Sao 
£sieba& ; five conventual churches of San FraiH 
Cisco, Santo Domingo^ San Auguatin, La Mer«^ 
^ed, 9tnd the ex-tJesutts ; and two nunneries, the 
barefooted Cannelites, and Sitnta Glara. The 
convents are governed by theif prelates^, wh* 
axe subject to their xe&pective provinoi^des io 
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Luba : in the oollqgpe of eat-JfisuHa m seminary 
is establitbed, aiid the college of San Carlos is 
tufajecl to the bisliop. The auoa of Santa 
Clara are under the directioa of the Franciscan 
prelate, as belonging to that order; and the 
Carmelites are under that of t^he ordinary, the 
bidiop *y there is also a hospital maaagpedby tlM 
Bethiemitc friars. 

The inhabitants of TruxiHo consist of a few 
Spaniards, some white Creoles, indians, negroes 
and the eastes arising from the mixture of these^ 
amounting in the whole to about eight thousand 
souls. This city is celebrated as being the 
birth-place and residence of some very hand«» 
some mutatas and other females of colour ;. in^ 
deed the features of many are very p2easing» 
and the castes remairkably free from those stions 
which not unfrequently render the complexion 
ef coloured people so very disagreeable. Trnx^ 
ilk) is noted for its Quixotic nobility ; it is often 
sasd, that the body of this celebrated Don was 
buried here; I hare frequently seen in the 
house of a mulatto or a sambo a full-length por^ 
trait of the individual, who by a kind of fam 
pas eaused them to emerge from the African 
race, and sarble colour, and of whom they speak 
with as much respect as the momtantaes. do of 
]^Pelay9, whose desoendants they allpretend 
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to be> or as any noblCTaan of England would do 
of Ptolemy or Alexander, if he fancied that he 
could trace his pedigree either to the Egyptian 
astronomer or the Macedonian hero. 

There is nothing peculiar in the dress of 
the inhabitants; the men wear their clothes 
nearly in the European style, with the addition 
of a cloak or a poncho; the females, unlike to 
those of Lima, may be seen in the streets in 
their in-door dresses, but seldom with either 
hat, cap, or bonnet ; their heads being usually 
covered with a shawl. The higher classes, and 
all who can afford it, have calesas, a close car-^ 
riage on two wheels, drawn by a mule, oi^ 
which the coachman rides. The general, paseo 
for the ladies is to Mansiche^ a small indian viU 
lage to the northward of the city, about half a 
league from the walls, where they resort during 
the cool of the evening mounted on asses, hav^ 
ing a kind of pack-saddle covered with very gay 
trappings of crimson broad-cloth or velvet, em-» 
broidered and fringed with gold or silk. The 
}adies ride sideways, and frequently two are 
mounted on the same ass,^ with their feet hang- 
ing on the opposite sides ; one of the ladies 
generally wears a small spur* At Mansiche 
they treat themselves with picantes, dishes 
highly reasoned with aji> cayenne pepper ; they 
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alsodrink cbicha^ and generally return ^to the 
city about sunset. 

The climate of Truxillo is colder than that 
of Lima during the winter season or the damp 
months^ and much hotter during the summer. 
The market is plentifully supplied with fish, 
flesh meat^ poultry^ bread, vegetables and fruit; 
and is much celebrated for delicate sweetmeats, 
among which the preserved muscadine grapes 
are most esteemed* 

Little commercial business is here transacted^ 
and the city owes great part of its prosperity to 
its being the residence of the governor, the 
bishop, and the several persons employed in 
the civil and ecclesiastical departments. 

The jurisdiction of the Gobernador Inten-< 
dente extends alQUg the coast from the river 
3ana to the river Santa, and eastward to the 
Maranon. As it includes many valleys and 
fieveral mountainous districts, in it all the vari- 
ous climates may be found. The civic juris- 
diction of the alcaldes is the same here as in 
other cities in the Spanish colonies. 

The ecclesiastical jurisdiction contains thirty- 
one doctrinal curacies ; it is in the hands of the 
bishop, who is assisted by his vicar-general, 
provisor, and the chapter, which is composed of 
the dean, the archdeacon, the chanter, four 
canons and two prebendaries. 
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bearing a griffin; in the centre Wo<xiwatin, 
ene blue, the other white, over Wttcr, in which 
there is a crown. Or, crossed by two bars. 
Argent, underneath which is the letter K. 

Truxillo suffered very much from ^^arfh^^ 
i|uakes on the 14th of February, 16i9-*4he 6A 
of January, W25— the 20tb of October, 1769-- 
and ' the 2nd of September, T759. The last 
shock was very violent, and some of the raHeys 
near the coast, which, before it happened, pro- 
duced the most abundant crops of wheat, became 
quite sterile for more than twenty years after* 
Wards. 

The plain on which the city of Trurillo is 
built is called del Chimu, this being the title 
of the sovereign chief Who resided here, and 
signifying the powerful Lord : this chief, after 
resisting the Incas of Peru from the time of 
Lloqui Yupanqui to that of Pachacutec, the 
tenth Inca, at length subjected himself, swear- 
ing allegiance . to the Inca at the fortalice 6( 
Paramonga. In the plain are the ruins of 
the ancient residence of the Chimu ; they ap- 
pear like the foundations of a large city or the 
walks of a garden, crossing each other at right 
jangles, and denote the residence of the nume^ 
irous tribe which formerly inhabited' this site, 
and prove, also, that their chief had a respect- 
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able forc^ at his oofniAaiiii, "With which lie could 
oppose the incursions of th^ imperial army; this 
he continued to do until the. Incas, by gradually 
aiigmeuting their army with soldiers coUected 
from the numerous tribes, which lin: nearly a 
century they had been annexing to their empire^ 
were able to subdue this chief of the cpast . ^ 

: The custom of burying with the dead what? 
i^yer belonged to them at their, decease deema 
to have been prevalent among the Ghimu tribes* 
for their huacas cQntain utensils, armji, cloth* 
iug, smd treasure, exactly in the manner as 
those of the^ Indians in other parts of Peiru. 
The same attention is also paid to economiasing 
land fit for cultivation : the ruins just mentioned 
being ^ situated on an elevated plain, where 
w;ater could not be procured for the purpoise of 
irrigation. In the year 1576, a Spaniard, named 
Juan Gutierres de Toledo, opened a huaca, 
which yras supposed to have been that of one 
of ^the Chimus, in which he found so large a 
quantity of gold, that he. paid into the royal 
treasury of Truxillo nine thousand three hun- 
dred and sixty*two.ounces of gold, as the royal 
fifth, the value of the whole being upwards of 
a hundri^d and fifty thousand pounds sterling. > 

. The tradition, respecting the discovery of 
this treasure is as follows : — ^Toledo was a poor 
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Spaniand, wlio, c» his amyai at Huancfaaoo, tiM 
iea^'piHrt to TVaxiUo, took up his residence Hit 
the hoiMe of aa Indian named TeUo : Toledo 
was of a mild disposition, and endeavoured to 
eonciliate the good* will of his host, wfaick he 
easily accomplished ; he afterwards removed to 
Truxillo, and with the assistance of TeUo 
opened a small store; tiie friendship of the 
(Spaniard and the incUaa increased^ so that 
Toledo became godfather to one of Uie children 
of TeUo> which is considered to thi$ day as 
the greatest favour that a white man can show 
to an indian* Telle one day told his friend that 
it was in hia power to repay all the kindness 
which he had received, and to make his friend 
rich by* giving to him a huaca, which, after 
some preliminary arrangements, he did. Toledo 
followed the directions of his friend, and found 
the value already mentioned in bars, and some 
household utensils of gold. Having thanked 
hi» guide who had conducted him to the wealth 
he had acquired, Tello told him that on a 
future day he would give him the great fish^ 
the one which he had given him being only the 
litde fish ; but he died without discovering i«^ 
or giving him any clue to find it. Toledo, ift 
gratitude to the memory of his benefector, re- 
deemed the tribute of the indians of Huancbsco 
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hf pajrmg a oertaih sum ai iMoey into the 
treasury, the fruit of which just and generou* 
action the indiahs stiH continue to engoy ; and 
a native of tiiie vill^e ialways curies with htto^ 
if he go to reside in any odier part of the 
eouatry, a^cert^ate of his bnrdi» which every 
where frees him from the payment of this tax. 
This action of TeUo dearly proves that a South 
American indian is not incapable of potteasuif 
thxMie feelings whidi have been dented to tiiieir 
character by some of ^ir visitcnrs and hisr 
torians. 

The great fish mentioned by TeUo is gene- 
rally believed to be a mountain or large hiU 
near to the huwa de Toledo, ^ind viisdble at 
Truxillo. This MU has every appearance of 
having been formed by ai^; it staiMls on th^ 
4mndy plain of Ghimu, quite isc^ted/ and ieems 
to be nothing but a huge portion of sand, which 
being poured down from an eminence would 
assume the shape which tiiia mound beank 
jMany persons have attempted excltvati(»s^ but 
the falling down of the loose mUterials^ of whi^ 
the hill is formed, has prevented the ccmtinuar 
tion of tile work. If an adit were cut through 
it thare is little reason to doubt but that aa 
immeoise treasure would be Ibnnd. Humboldt 
ifeaks df the same experiment being worthy 
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of attention when deBcribing the Teocalli of 
Gholula. 

The 3ea-port to Truxillo is called Huan^ 
chaco ; it is a roadstead in which the anchorage 
is not good; and where the- landing, owing to 
the autf, is attended with considerable incoti'* 
▼eniraice ; this, however, might be partly re- 
moved by the erection of a pier, which will pro- 
bjably be effected when the commerce with this 
part of Peru becomes interesting. The latitude 
of Huancbaco is 8''6'— the church, which stands 
on an eminence, is an excellent land-mark. 

The valleys of Chimu, Chicama, and Vim, 
may be considered as one, being separated from 
each other only by the branches of the Chicama 
river. United they are about twenty-eight 
leagues long and eleven broad; their soil, irri- 
gated by the waters of the river, is very fertile, 
'producing most abundant crops of wheat, maize 
and other pulse, as well as grapes, olives^ sugar- 
cane, plantains^ pine-apples, lucumas, guavas, 
inamey apples, custard apples, tumbos, chiri- 
moyas, ^guanabanas, together with a variety of 
esculents, potatoes, camotes,yucas, radishes. Sec 
Formerly the valley of Chicama was called the 
granary of Petu, and until the great earthquake 
in 1687, the wheat produced its seed two 
hundredfold; this valley alone harvested an- 
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nually two huntked thousand bushelfi of thki 
grain. Here are many sugar plantations, but 
for want of bands tiiey are not so well cultivated, 
and cohsequ^ntly not so productive as those iii 
the valleys in the neighbourhood of Lima and 
Pisco. ' Little doubt can be entertained but 
that this beautiful and fruitful valley, at some 
future period, will become one of the' most in- 
teresting settlements cm the coast of Peru, on 
account of its great extent, the quality of its 
soil; and the abundance of water. Cotton 
and rice appear to claim particular attention, 
but th^ir cultivation has hitherto been little 
promoted. • 

I left TruxiUo with the chasquero, postman, 
which is a commodious and quick^ way of tra- 
Yelling, and espedally if the person has no 
luggagie, or can trust it to a muleteer to follow 
him; becfause the postman demands a horse or 
a mule at each stage, for which is paid a real, 
or one-eighth of a dollar per league. After 
travellmg along the valley of Chicama about 
eight leagues, we stopped at a small village, 
called Simbal, changed horses for mules, and 
then began to ascend the et^#to; we continued 
to travel in this manner, with now and then a 
small descent or a little level road, till we arrived 
atCohtumasd, at ten o'clock at night, having 
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ridden twentjr^oM leagueiB A elevmi hMmi. 
Aldiough the latter part of the road appeared 
ragged from the freciuefttatiittblkigof the mides^ 
I was obliged to allow mme to take its dwB 
ehoiGe» becaube for tba tost three hottrs tfaa 
darkness preveated me frten seeiag how to 
direct it 

The village of Conttimasi is sitaated on an 
eminence where th^ climate is much colder 
than that which I had just left ; the houses are 
either thatched or tiled, and the whole of 
the countr7, habitation^ and people, appear 
different The glow of a tropical sky at swiris* 
and sunset was changed to a pale blue, wiUi 
light white clouds» or more dense ones charged 
with rain; the houses were so constructed as 
to exclude the rain and the cold ; the clotbing 
of the inhabitants was calculated to answer the 
same end, akid all indicated a chaoge like that 
from summer to winter ; but the tTimsition wae 
so «udden, although ekpected, that in the 
moming, when I went into the corridor of the 
house where I Imd slept, I could not help looking 
on all around me with a certain degree of sur^ 
priEe. This village is composed of a long street, 
a plasa, and a church ; some of the hotades have 
a neat comfortable appearance, but the inhapr 
UtantB afe said to be somewhi^ akin to th» 
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bmad and dieese, we left 0initiiBia8&; and ar^ 
rived in the evening at a hamlet called la Mag- 
dalena, situate in the bottom of a deep vaUey * 
^e cdimate is very hot, and is consideced «in- 
healthy; snail patches of sttgw-caiie, 3raeas> 
eamotes, and some of the finaits of the ooast> 
are here cultivated* At a small distance from 
the hamlet there are some abandoned gold 
BDmies^ called de^los Pm^tuguem: it k said that 
they were formerly wrought by some natives of 
Portogal, and belonged to the unfortunate Juan 
Baiitista> a Portuguese Jew, who was burnt by 
^e ini^sition of Lima in 1706. 

We changed mules at la Magdalena, and 
immediately began to ascend the euesta by a 
winding road, some parts of which are very 
sleep ; having guned the summit, and tvavell^ 
i^ut three leagues across Ae top of the moun* 
tain, oovered with \oag dry grass, pajmi^ we 
reached the cumbe, an eminence from which 
Ihe valley and city of Caxamarca form a most 
beautMtd proiqpeet 

Hie vaUey of Gaxamacca is about ^e 
lei^^ues long, ^d diree broad in its widest 
past, forming an irregular oval. Many white 
country houses present themselves, andnum«- 
berless ranchoe c^ the indkms ; the whole plain 
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is mtemeeM with green hedges, .vHuch dtvidd 
it into seyeral hondeeds of small plols of grounds 
all apparjently ia the highest state of cnltivatioii^ 
at least all bearing most luxurious crops: .the 
river winds along the valley from one extremity 
to the other, bursting as it were fiXMca the.iemr 
braces of the hills at one end ; after .gapboUing 
alone the valley, distributing health and vigour 
tothevegetable.tribes, it^[ain sinks into the 
arms of the mountains at the other. The city 
presents a most delightful prospect in. the fore- 
ground at the foot of the cumbe; the spacious 
streets, intersecting each other at right angleti^ 
the large plasa mayor in the centre of the city, 
the sjHres and domes of the churches, , and the 
neatly tiled houses, all contribute to enhance 
the beauty of the view ; while at a short dis* 
tance from the city, in the back part, vapours 
are €<mtinually rising from the hot baths* 
]Dfot.pnly is the sight of .Caxamarca very in- 
teresting, but feelings of sympathy swell the 
bosom of the stranger who looks on it; — ^it 
brings to his recollection the unmerited suffer- 
ings and death of the Inca Atahualpa,. who here 
fell a sacrifice to the unparalleled treachery and 
detestable cruelty of the Spanish conqueror, 
Pizarro. 

After a rather tedious descent, we arrived 
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lit the city, and as I determined ta remain here 
^or some time, for the purpose of viBiting i^hat^ 
ever 'might appear to me interesting, I todc 
apartmehts in a private house, where I remained 
d\irhig my stay in this part of America, and 
v^ere I soon became like one of the femily-^ 
fenjbying every kindness my good host could 
lavish on me^ for all which he would only accept 
k trifling Recompense. ' 

The name of this city is derived from cassae* 
malm, place of frost ; however, the climate is 
very benign, the maximum off the thermometer 
during my stay beitig 72° of Fahrenheit,and the 
minimum 40« ; but it more probably obtained its 
namfe from the blights occasioned by the frosty 
winds from the east, which are very injurious to 
vegetation. 

Here is a parish church, called la Matris, be* 
bnging to the white inhsibitants^ dedicated to 
Santa Catalina; it is a handsome edifice of 
stone, neatly wrought; the front is very much 
ornamented with carved work, in good sand 
stone ; it has three doors opening into the three 
naves of the church. The intefrior is neat, but 
not rich ; the whole expence of the building w^ 
defrayed by an order of Charles IL from the 
royal treasury, during the Viceroyalty of the 
Dii^ue de la Palata. The two parishes of Indians 
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are San Jose and San Pedro : to the former in 
1«10 was given the beautiful conventual cluirch 
of San Antomo, which formerly belonged to the 
Franciscans. Here are the conventual churches 
©f San Diego and la Merced ; the nunnery of la 
Concepcion, and a ho^ital bek)i^;ing to the 
BetUemites; The church of San Antonio is a 
fine stTuttuiiB, approaching to the chaste gothic 
style ; the two rows of pillars in the interior 
that support the roof, which is composed of 
some light groined arches, are slender, and the 
wbole effect is very pleasing; it has much 
the appearance of a small cathedral, uaencum- 
bered with the central choir ; the whole building 
is of white stone, dug from a quarry near to the 
city. The church and conveat of San Diego 
are remarkably neat stone buildings; the clois- 
ters, cells, kitchens, and other offices are 
arched with stone ; and the extensive gardens 
belonging to them are enclosed with walls of the 
same wrought material. It belongs to the grey 
friars of San Francisco^ but seldom more than 
two or three reside here. It once happened, 
that there were no other residents than the 
guardian, or prelate, and a lay brother, who 
'was an Andalusian ; the former thought proper 
to threaten the latter with corporal punishment ; 
when he immediately replied to his superior, that 
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if he did not moderate his anger, he would de-- 
prive him of his superiority. But how ? exdauar 
ed the enraged prelate : by hanging my habit 
on a peg, and' leaving your fathership without aa 
inferior, replied the €fon/i^. 

The church belonging, to the nunnery de la 
Canctpcion is a handsome new structure; at thQ 
time of my present visit to Gaxamarca it wa^ 
not finished, but when I returned in 1812 it had 
been consecrated, and divine service was then 
performed in it. The church belonging to the 
hospital is built of carved stone, and a profusion 
of workmanshipornaments the front of the build* 
ing. Here are two wards, or rather two hospi- 
tals ; that for men is within the cloisters of the 
convent, and that for women is a separate stone 
building, divided from the convent by a street; 
The surgeon is paid from the indian tribute, and 
few but Indians go to the hospital. 

The popidation of this city is composed of 
white people and indians, a small number of 
negroes, and the mixed breeds; the excess is 
in favour of the indians and mestisos, called here 
quinteros; the total amount is about seven thou^ 
sand. Here are some descendants of Spanish 
nobility, particularly the family of Bonifas, who 
are the lineal descendants of the femily of 
Ximen^^ towhichthe Cardinal Ximenes, Regent 
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of Spain ta the Emperor Charles V. belonged^ and 
who arc in possession of many interesting papers, 
'which were the .property of that celebrated 
statesman. Among the indians is the familyof jthe 
Cacique Astopilco ; they claim a lineal .descent 
irom the Inca Atahualpa, and inhabit part of the 
palace which was formerly occupied by the im» 
perial family, the place where Atahualpawas 
murdered. The generality of the inhabitants are 
industrious, and their workmanship in silver 
and iron is deserving of much praise. I have 
seen many very handsome sword blades and 
daggers made here, pocket steels, and bridle 
bits most curiously wrought, beside several well 
finished pistol and gun locks ; on this account 
the Caxamarquinos are often called the Bisr 
cayans of South America. Literature would 
prosper here were it properly Cultivated ; the 
natives are fond of instruction, and scholars are 
not rare; many of the richer inhabitants send 
their children to Truxillo and Lima to be edu- 
cated. Kindness, hospitality, and innocent 
amusements, characterize the citizens of Gaxa- 
marca, and some of die most agreeable hours of 
my life have been spent in this town. 

I cannot avoid giving, the description of a 
visit to a Q^ost eccentric character, a native of 
this place^ who resided at a sugar plantation. 
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of which he was proprietor, about nine leagues 
from Gaxamarca* I had often b^en pressed by 
my friend to visit San Pablo ; and having 
af^ointed the day, two mules arrived the pre- 
ceding evening, one for myself and one for a 
nephew to my host Don Mariano Alvites. Chi 
the following morning, At five o'clock, we mount* 
ed, with two black men as an escort, carrying 
their long lances, as if any danger could be ap- 
prehended on the road. Having arrived at tlie 
top of a mountain, which we were obliged to 
cross, it began to rain, and our descent on the 
opposite side was attended with considerable 
danger ; however we arrived safely at the bot- 
tom ; our mules had often to bring their hind feet 
close to their fore feet, and then resting on their 
haunches they would slide down a distance of 
from twenty to forty yards at a time. We 
halted a few minutes at the bottom, when one of 
the negroes pointing to a small house about two 
miles off, said, my amo, master or owner, waits 
your arrival at that house which stands on the 
border of his' estate, where he intends to wel* 
come you on your arrival, and where a breakfast 
is prepared. We walked our mules leisurely 
along, and shortly heard the report of a cama- 
reta; this is a small mortar, having a two or 
three inch bore, and about eight inches deep» 
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at the bottom of which is a touch hole ; it has 
a handle, and looks very much like a la^e 
tankard; it is loaded with powder, and then 
filled with dry clay, which is beat very hard 
with a maHet ; it is then placed on its end with 
the mouth upwards, and a train is laid to it ; 
when fired the report is equal to that of an 
eight pounder. . , 

Such a report a little surprised me, and the 
sound, which re-echoed from the mountains on 
every side, had a very pleasing effect. Alvites 
now said to me, my uncle is in a good humour,^ 
prepare yourself to be more teased with his 
peculiarities than what we now are with the 
rain. About a mile from the small house we 
could see our friend Don Manuel de Verastegui, 
y Oliva, advancing slowly and majestically, like 
a Lord Mayor's procession, to meet us : had 
Cervantes witnessed this sight, there is no doubt 
but he would have taken him for the knight of 
his enchanting romance. 

At the distance of eight or ten yards our 
friend alighted from his dappled charger^ and 
approached to salute us ; we remained on our 
mules, enjoying his profound bow, hat in hand, 
and ^* a more unpleasant morning,'* said he, 
^* never brought to San Pablo, the humble. resi- 
dence of Don Manuel de Verastegui^ two more 
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welcome visitors than those whom I have now 
the honour to address ; allow me to say, you 
are indeed welcome ;" when, without waiting 
a reply, he remounted his steed, and we trotted 
along to his rancho. This kind old gentleman, 
was dressed in a coat, waistcoat and breeches 
of blue velveteen ; the coat being lined witU 
Catalonian chintz, full of large red flowers on a 
white ground ; the huge buttons on his coat and 
waistcoat were of silver ; he had on a pair of 
hi^ military boots, and had a small triangular 
cocked hat on his head ; his hair was curled on 
the sides, and tied behind in a long cue, a lo 
mUitar de Carlos III.; a silver-hilted trusty tole- 
dano was girt to his side by a broad black belt, 
which passed round his waist; he appeared to 
be about sixty, and in stature he might be six 
feet ; he was also remarkably slender and very 
upright His saddle trappings were of crimson 
cloth, ornamented with silver lace and fringe. 
Two blacks accompanied him on horseback, the 
one held a huge crimson umbrella over his head, 
while the other rode before him with his lance, 
kastade refon: they were both in old liveries, 
and Wore cocked hats with yellow worsted lace, 
but were bare-legged. On our arrival at the 
lodge, if so I may call it, we were saluted with 
another camareta, and shortly after we rode 
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under the corridor and alighted. Several negro 
boys immediately took our ponchos and hats to 
the kitchen to dry, and we entered and sat 
down to a very sumptuous breakfast ; a roasted 
kid hot, boiled turkey cold, collared pig, ham 
and tongue, with butter, cheese and olives, 
besides which, wine and brandy, pisco, and se- 
veral liquers were on the table ; tea, coffee, and 
chocolate, were afterwards brought in, and a 
cup of each was placed before every one of us. 

After breakfast we again mounted, and the 
rain having ceased, our ride to the farm*house 
was very agreeable. On our arrival, the lady 
of the house came into the corridor to receive us, 
with her two daughters. Dona Casimira and 
Dona Rosaria, each upwards of thirty yesu-s 
old : we alighted, and after the first ceremonious 
salutations were over, we retired to two rooms 
prepared for us, and changed part of our dress, 
baving taken the precaution of bringing linen 
with us from Caxamarca. When we returned 
to the drawing-room, our host had changed his 
dress also : he now wore a very old-fashioned 
green velvet full-dress, almost covered wiflh 
embroidery and spangles. Dona Casimira sat 
down to a harpsichord, and played several 
pretty airs, and her sister afterwards sung some 
fy^istes to her guitar. As the ground was wet^^ 
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SdttMaaiftmi. pro|)otsied A Malice :before d^wt 

and i danced a ooittttet with Doha Rosaria; Ah 
vHei^eKcufiied httnself ; bttt our host aod hostess 
i^fltlked ft mfaiiiet^ fo my no small ditemoi^* 

We koid a very sumptuous dinn^/ walked 
tmt doting the aft^rnoony and in the evenii^ 
^ere jinned by a psirty of about twenty perootts j 
after which we cdntinlted danting^ singiiig, aad 
iiGffitfiting till daylight, wheu my companion and 
I returned to Gaxamarea, Don Manuel accom- 
panyidg tn to the Iodge» where he most ceremo- 
*i(Hidly thaiiked ns^ for fayouring Urn With our 
eottipany, and then wished us a pleasant iride. 

Tite market of Caxainarca is well supplied 
With flesh meat, poultry^ bread, grain, ydgeta- 
bles, fruit, and every necessary, all of whieh are 
«heap : cheese and butter are plentiful ; of the 
latter a frbsh supply is brought from the country 
tfvery day. Some very fine fruits are also 
i^btained from the valleys, such as paltas, the 
teg^tabte marrow, chirimoyas, and pine-apples, 
]^rtieti'larly from that part called de las Balsas, 
Where the road to Chachapoyas crosses the 
Mariaion. 

This city carries on a considerable trade with 
ljamb&ye<^ue and other places on the coast, fur- 
nSshing them with tM6 different home ilianufac*- 
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tared articles ; such as baizes, bayetbiie8,jMNite(e#, 
a kind of coarse cloth, blankets, flannels, tocuyos^ 
&c., and receiving in retam European miwufao- 
tures, soap, sugar, cocoa, brandy, wine, indigo, 
hierbade Faragwiyy salted fish, iron, steel, &c. 
Hie inhabitants of the interior reswt to Caxa- 
inarca as a kind of mart, for the purpose of 
selling their own produce and manufactures, and 
for purchasing others which they may require; 
hence, a cmisiderable trade is carried on, 
and some of the shops are well stored with 
European goods, similar to those which I men- 
tioned when speaking of Huaras. Articles of a 
superior quality are in demand here, for the 
poorer classes wear their own manufactures; 
but the rich«r dress in European goods of the 
best quality. 

At the distance of a league from Cazamarca 
are the baths of the Inca : two comfortable dwel- 
ling houses are built of stone on the two sides of a 
large patio, each having an extensive bath: tiliat 
on the right hand is five yards square, and two 
deep. The sides and bottom are formed of roughly 
hewn stone, having steps at two of the comers;^ 
leading down from two doors, which open to 
different parts of the house ; and others in the 
centre of the opposite side, communicating by at 
door with a large room. On the left is another 
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lNt&, raialler than this ; it is called de los pobres, 
and it has conv)ement rooms also, attached to it 
At the entrance to the patio is a corridor to the 
ngfat and left, which serves as a stable ; and in 
the front there are two kitchens, and a passage 
that leads through the building. It was at 
tiiese baths that the unfortunate Atahualpa 
sended when Pizarro arrived at Gaxamarca. 

The spring of hot water, called el tragader^ 
is at the back of the building, and is at the. 
distance of two hundred and thirty yards 
from it ; it is circular, of five yards in diameter ; 
I sounded it with fifty yards of r(^, but 
found no bottom ; the land all round it to the 
distance of more than a mile is almost leveU, 
declining a very little* towards the^river, ^which 
runs at the distance of four hundred yards from 
the tragadero« The water appears to boil, but 
having only one thermometer with m.e, and 
being fearful of damaging it where its place 
could iK>t easily be supplied with another, I did 
not measure its. heat. The natives scald their 
pigs here when they kill them, and as I have 
observed that boiling water rather fostfsns the 
bristles on iheskin, I coneluded that the heat 
of the water is below, the temperature at 
which it generally boils when heated in the 
ordinary way. I filled two tin coffee pots, the 
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one^ith water Irom thtd .tragadeno, the QllMtf 
with water from a cold sprmg ; I placed theoi 
together on the aame dre, and observed Ihat the 
cold and the hot water began to boil pracia^y 
at the qame time. I plaeed an egg in the tta# 
gadero, securei^ in a small net> and allowed k td 
Fepiain mght minutes ; it was then quite hatd 
and the yolk dry. I allowed anc^her to remain 
three minutes^ which when broken ^s soft ; 
I placed another in the hot water, allowed 
it to remain thi^ee minutes, and put it imme^ 
diately into boiling water on a fire Mddi a 
cold luw egg ; after boiling five minutes they 
were both equally hard, and when cut no di^ 
ierience could be obsoFved except in the taste; 
«**-the one which had been placed in t)|e tragar» 
dero had a slight clayey taste, somewhat iftimilaii 
to that of water ^hich has passed over a bed 
of clay. 

The water of th^ t|!:agadero empties itself 
into aohannel three feet ^ide, and on an average 
six inches deep, which from several eaperimeata 
I observed to run at the rate of three feet in '^ 
second. By this experioient it appears, that 
about thirty hogsheads of water are disduurgad 
in a minute, Along the sides of the channel 
the grass and other vegetables, particularly the 
ichu, grow to the very margin of the stream ; 
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and the fields of lucem which are irrigated 
with this water, at the distance of five hundred 
yards from the tragadero, are the finest in the 
valley. The fri^it tfe^ ^1^ tt^at grow in the 
gardens belonging to the baths, apples, pears 
and, peaches, are never subject to the blight 
from the DroBty m so Qomm&fx in Jtb^ n^gjiibour* 
hood ; being apparently protected by the steam 
which coatiAuaUy rj#es from the bolt w^yter. 
The principsd stream contains many small fishes 
of a black colour, very much in shap^ Ijiji^sn^all 
shrimps ; if these be put into cold water they 
imihediately die. They appi^ar to he continuaUy 
swimming up the stream, as if to .ovoid b^mg 
car)[^ied by it to the oonfluenae df the eoti 
str^m fjKMn the Sanita Rosa springs with t^ 
of the tragiadero, where they weuld most <>erT 
tainly perish. 

The water which flows from the spring oidkd 
de Santa Rosq, which is only seventy-two yards 
from the tragadero, is always at 4 T of Fafareft- 
heit at the mouth of llie spring, where it biirisitft 
from a rock. The baths are supplied with water 
of any tMnperat^re, by mixing the hot froni ik^ 
tragadero with the cold from Saata Rosa ; and 
as diei^ is an outlet at the bottom as w^ as at 
the tc^ of ^eaoh bath, a coastantsupplyof fresfc 
water is maiaiiaiiied. 
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CHAPTER V. 

flistoricai Sketch of Caiamarca, Hnaiiia Capac, tioascar Inca, and Atahnalpa 

...ArriTal of Fixarro at Taiii|iis....^.A.t Caiamarca Spanish Enbassy.... 

Hanngue of Soto....*.An8wer of Atahualpa...... Visit of Atahoalpa to 

Pinno tDisoourse of Friar Vicefite Val?erde, to Atahualpa..... Answer 

of AtahnaIpa......inpriMiiBie&tof. Offered Ransom of. Cause of the 

Je8]DasyofPizarro......AnrkBlsofTrea8are..«...Aocasation, for the Trial 

of Atahoalpa Sentence, Baptism, Ezecation, and Burial of. Interest^ 

ingf Remuns in Caxamarea. 

Caxahabca is a place interesting in the hish 
tpry of Peru ; it was here that the Inca Atahu- 
alpa resided when Pizarro landed at Tumpis, 
now Tumbes, in the mouth of the Guayaquil 
river* The residence of Atahualpa at this 
place was accidental, as will appear from the 
following historical sketch, which I have, en- 
deavoured to make as correct as possible, with 
the assistance of the works of Garcilaso, Goma- 
ra, Zarate, and others ; collated with th(e oral 
traditions of the Indians of this province, and 
particularly the Cacique Astppilco, as well as 
those of Quito. 

fiuaina Gapac having conquered th^ king- 
dom of Quito, married Paccha-chire, daughtei; 
of the Quitu^ or Kingof that qouiitry; she bore 
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him a son^ who was named Atahualpa^ wUom^ 
some writers have erroneously called Atabalipa, 
Atalipa, and Atalpa, His elde&it son, by his 
wife, the Empress Rava OcUo, bom at Cusco, 
was called Inte Guri Hualpa; but on the day 
of the Apu-naca, he was named Huascar, under 
which name he is always known as Inca of 
Peru. HuainaCapac died at Quito, and left 
to Atahualpa all that territory which had for- 
merly belonged to the Quitu ; and to Huascar 
the remaining part of the empire, on condition 
that Atahualpa should do homage to his brother 
Huascar, as legitimate descendant of the Sun. 

The disappointment of Huascar at findingabro- 
ther whom he had considered a bastard thus ele* 
rated, made him determine on his destruction; 
but he first procured a delay which might allow 
him to assemble his troops, and at the same time 
to probe the intention of Atahualpa. He therefore 
sent a messenger to inform him, that by the 
will of their father, he and his kingdom were 
tributary to the Inca of Cusco ; and that, as he 
intended, so soon as the great feast held on the 
day on. which the sun passed the zenith of Cus-^ 
CO was over, to extend his conquests to thb 
southward, he required a certain number of 
armed men from Quito, as a tributary quota. 
Atahualpa perceived th6 drift of the subterfuge'. 
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fttd <iet;enlHntfd lo avail hisiBelf of this oppop* 
|tt&jity to fofeWfbrd lli» own view&^ ami to acc|ttire 
to hiHafself the sdlfe 8oV«reigBfy,^ which he per- 
ceived* was the aim of his bf other. He seat a 
eofiBiderable forcey withf orders 001 to ent&t 
Cuseo^ but to fetoxm in the Heighbourkiod^ and 
to coaduet tberaselves as menr seat to ai^ist 
H^dcar in hiiT future conquests ; but Oft the d«y 
of the great festival, to enter the eity, and when 
aU were employed in the religious rites of the 
^ay, to possess themselves of the Inca> sffid 
to bring him as his prisoner. Atahualpa, with 
another army> proceeded to Caxamarca, to 
await the residt of the expedition sent to Cusco; 
they suoc^ed^d in taking. Huascar; and the im- 
perial insignia^ a red tas8el> which the Inca 
always wore on solemn occasions^ hanging on 
his forehead, was sent to Atahui^pa^ who was 
BOW coHsidcnred as Incar of Peru. 

At this time the Spaniards, had landed in 
Peru> at Tumbes> and after possessing them^ 
selves, not wiUiout great opposition on the part 
of the natives, of that place, Pizarro began 
his march towards the south. Atahualpa was 
at Caxamarca> and his brother Huascar prisoner 
afrAndamarca, about forty leagues from Pacha- 
casaao. Atahualpa immediately sent his brother 
Tit» Ataachi a» his-asibaMador to Pizam>^ vvith 
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inost magnificent presents, including two golden 
bracelets w<nm only by the Incas, to welcome the 
airival of the Viracochasi to solicit their protec- 
tion, and to invite them to visit him at Caxamarca* 
Hiiascar at the same time> although a prisoner, 
found means to &&xd his ambassadors to Pizarro, 
informing him of the situation in which he wais 
placed by Atahualpa, sLnd craving his protec- 
tion. 

Pizarro now found himself the arbiter of 
the fate of two monarchs, both soliciting his 
frienddiip and protection, and each alleging 
his own right to the empire of Peru ; but Pizarro 
determined that it should not belong to either 
of them, and the only thing that engrossed his 
attention was the safest and easiest means of 
possessing himself of the treasures of both* 
He therefore determined to go first to Caxa^ 
marca, judging that the reigning Inca would be 
in posi^ession of the greater wealth, and Her^ 
nahdo Pizarro was afterwards sent to Pacha* 
camac. 

Francisco Pizarro pushed forward to Caxa- 
marca, where he arrived with a huiidred arid 
sixty soldiers. At this time Atahualpa was at 
the baths, and Pizarro sent to him as his am- 
bassadors his brother Hernando Pizarro and 
Hernando de Soto, and as interpreter ah indian 
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ftamed Felipe, a native of the^PitQi Maxid, ia 
tiie CktayaquU river ; tliejse were accompsuubd 
by two faundred noble iadians^ appointed by llie 
Curaca of Caxamaarca to attend on them ; Aita-* 
hualpa bekig informed of the approach of the 
two Spaoiardsy ordered one of his generals to 
form bis troops and do them the honors due to 
the diildren of the Sun. On their arriral at 
the palace they were immediately presented to 
Atahiialpa, who embraced them, and sakl, ^^wel- 
come, great ViFacochas, tothesemytegions!^ and 
having two seats covered with gold brought in,, 
he ordered them to sit down* Atahaalpa then, 
{^leaking to his courtiers, said, ^behold the 
c^Hihtenance, the figure, and die dress of oar 
god, ihe same which appeared to ray antecesscnr 
Inca Ykacocha, and whose arrival was also 
l^edkted by my father,. Huaina Capac," A 
species of wme was brought, aanl the Inca 
taking one of the golden goblets, the othw wa» 
givi» to Hemdo Pizarro, to whom the inca 
bowed^ and drank a small quantity, giving the 
.goblet to his I»rolher Titu Atanchi, ^ho dorank 
the teinainder ; two mare were then broagbt^ 
end the laca taking one,, sent the other to Sc^t^ 
4o whom he bowed, and drank a lid;le of the 
.Ibevetage, and gave the goblet to his 4>ther bro- 
ther, Choquehuaman. Different kinds of frait 
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^tere then presented to the ambassadors^ of 
wfakh they partook with Atahualpa. 

Hernando de Soto rose, bowed to Atar 
hualpa, resusoed his seat, and delivered hia 
embassy, stating^ that "in this worhi there 
were two most potent princes, the one was the 
high Pontiff^of Rome, Vicar-general to, and re* 
fxresentative of Qod on earth, who governed 
his church and taught his divine law. The othes 
was Ghsries V. Emperor of the Romans and 
King of Spain* These two monarchs,'' said Soto, 
4' being informed of the blind idolatry of your 
highness and all yo«ir subjects, have sent ow 
Governor and Captain-general Don Francisco^ 
Pizarro, his companions, and some priests, the 
ministers of God, to teach your highness and 
your vasRsals the divine truths of our holy rdd^ 
gion;^ and t^ establish with your highness ever* 
lasting relationship, concord and peace." 
^ To this harangue, interpreted by Felipe, 
the Inca answered to the following effect:*^ 
*' Dirrine men, I am most heartily glad that you 
and your companions have arrived at these re* 
gions during the days of my life, for your 
arrival has fulfilled the vaticination of my fore* 
Cithers, but my soul is sorrowful, because others 
must also be now fulfilled ; notwithstanding^ 
Viracochas, I welcome ye as the ipissicHiers of 
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our God, and hope that the changes prophesied 
by my father, Huaina Capac, and now about ti>. 
take place, will lead to the good of myself and 
my people ; it was on this account that neither 
I nor my captains have opposed your progress, 
as the natives of Fund and Tumpis did, because 
we believe you to be the children of our great 
God Viracocha, and messengers of the eternal 
all-creating Pachacamac — ^in obedience to our 
laws, and to the orders and injunctions of my 
father, ,we have received ye, and will serve 
and worship ye ; but have pity on me andoii 
my people, whose affliction or death would be 
more distressing to me than.my own." 

Pizarro and Soto begged leave to retire . to 
their own camp at Caxamarca, and Atahualpa 
embraced them, and said, that he should 
Boon follow them, to enjoy the company of the 
children of his God, Viracocha, the messengers 
of the great Pachacamac. When the .two 
Spaniards had mounted their horses, presents 
of gold were carried to them by several nobte 
indians, who begged of their divinities to receive 
those humble marks of their respect and adora- 
tion. Pizarro and Soto then repaired to Caxa- 
marca with their rich presents, astonished at 
the enormous quantities of gold which they had 
seen at the palace of Atahualpa. 
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On. the. fdlawiiig day, Pizarro placed his 
cavalry, composed of sixty men, on each side 
of the square of Caxamarca, behind some high 
i^ls : in the centre of the square he had built 
a: small breastwork, behind which he placed 
his two field-pieces, and behind these he sta- 
tioned his infantry, a hundred men, and thus 
awaited the arrival of the Inca. 

Atahualpa made his appearance on a throne 
of gold, carried on the shoulders of his cour- 
tiers and favourites, with a guard of eight 
thousand of his soldiers in front, dght thousand 
on each side, and eight thousand more in the 
rear, besides an immense number of nobles and 
attendants. The troops were commanded by 
Ruminavi, who advanced in front, and acted as 
herald. Friar Vicente Valverde stepped forward 
a short distance in. front of the Spanish infantry, 
holding ajcross of palm leaves in his right hand, 
aj|d waited the .arrival of .Atahualpa, who was 
suiprized to see a. figure so different from the 
strangers whom he had seen the preceding day ; 
a^d^being informed by Felipe, the interpreter, 
that Valverde was the captain of words, and 
the guide to the supreme Pachacamac, and hid 
messenger, Atahualpa approached, when Val- 
verde begauvhis most extraordinary harangue. 
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lequesting; FeUpa totranfidate iita tbe.lKt as 
ke proceeded to delifvef it* 

^' Kaow^ most famous and most powefful 
iDca, tkat it is necessary and requisite lliat thmi 
and thine be taught the true Cathelk &id]^ and 
that ye now hear and believe what foUonfrs^ 

1' First, that €k>d, tnoity in unity, created 
the heavens and the earth, and all things in and 
on them ^ that he will reward the good with life 
everlastiag, and the bad with interminable 
pimishment. This Gk>d created man eiiit of the 
dust of this earthy &i^d gave bun a soul, wUch 
is the likenesa of God himself^ sq that eygenj 
man has a body and a souL 
. ^'The first man was called Adam, whose 
ehildim we all are. Thia Adam sinnjsd i^paiast 
tiie commandment of his Creator, and in JUm: all 
men that have been bom,, and that shall be 
bom, sinned also ; earceptiDg Jesos Christ, whi^ 
is the Son d God, and the Virgin Mary, who 
came to redeem us from the bondi^ of smy.aad 
at last died on a cross that we mifht lire. The 
cross was lihe mido this which I hsH in my 
band and show to thee,, that thou with all 
Christians may adoveand reverence it. 

^' Jesus Christ rose from the dead» and afitar 
linri^ again oa earth the space of forty days, he 
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wtet ii{>into heavte, and sat himself ddwA on 
tiie riglit lia&d of his Father; he left on earth his 
Apostles, who left thdmuiecessws to teach (he 
true religioii, and guide all »cia to heaTen. 

** Samt Peter was appoiated the prince of the 
Apostles and the vicar of Christ, and after him 
his successors the PontifiiB of Rome, whom the 
Christians «aU Popes, who faav^e the authority^ 
Christ on earth, and who always have aind do 
preach to, and teteh all men tiie "word of God. 

'^ Whereas the Pope whois now livingKXa tikis 
earth, knowing that Ae peopk of these countries 
did not serve the trae God, Irat vroEsbippedidcte 
and the likenesses of the devS, hatti deitermiMKi 
to bring them to the true Imowledge of religion^ 
and he bath given the conquest of these coun* 
tries to Charles V. Emperor of the Romans, the 
most poweiCul King of Spaom, and Monardiaf 
mil the eart^, to the end <!hat he, having sfiiffa|ected 
to himself all these people, their kings and lords, 
and destroyed all rebels, may reign and govern 
att these narions alone, and bring them to the 
knowledge tft God and ito obey Ins church. Our 
ffiiosft powerful King, although employed intl» 
government of his great kingdoms and provinees, 
accepted the gift of the Pope, for t&e take of the 
healdi of these people, and has sent his captains 
and soldiers to execute his will, aa they have 
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done in former times, in the conquest of thtf 
great islands and countries of Mexico, having 
overcome them with his powerful arms, and 
brought them to the true religion of Jesus Christ,^ 
which he was ordered by God to oblige them to 
embrace. 

"Wherefore the great Emperor Charles V* 
appointed as his lieutenant and ambassador Don 
Francisco- Pizarro, who is here present, that 
these the kingdoms of your highness may receive 
the like benefits; as also to form a perpetual 
confederation, alliance, and friendship, between' 
his msyesty and your highness, in suchmanner^ 
that your hi^ness and your kingdoms may be* 
come tributary to him, that is,, by paying tri* 
bute ye may become his subjects ; also that you 
may surrender to him every part of your terri- 
tory, and renounce the administration and 
government of it, in the same manner as other 
kings and lords have done. This is the first 
condition : the second is, that peace and friend- 
ship being established, and you subjected either 
by will or by force, shall truly obey the Pope, 
and receive and believe the faith of our 6od> 
Jesus Christ, and despise and totally abjure the 
abominable superstition of your idols ; you wUi 
then soon observe how holy our religion is, and 
how false your own, which was invented by the 
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ikiril, AH Aid> ob Kiogt if you hthere, you 
miMrti freely durretider yoitneH because, M 
yott aud your9> it ia ^f gi«a« impoitaMe^ 
afidf if yoo c^jeet to it, kuow fh»f ya» wiQ 
be pePMeu^ed witb a tra? of d6etrH[ctioi>: ^ 
ymir idok shali be thtown down upon ^fte gpound^ 
aod we witt fot ce. you with ihe »wof d to aebaiH 
don your lieilfie Feligien, wlietiier ye witl or |I€4p; 
atod yotf ^//^/ receive our Cathc^ie iaicb, and 
you skait pay tribute to our kiug. Should you 
obetintttely resist tbia, beliere me, tkst God will 
fttrmit, as be fermeriy did when Pbaraok snd 
bis ho0it perished iu the Red Sea, that you and 
all your iudiaiis pensli by the edge of our 
sirwds.'' 

Felipe, the interpreter of diie discourse, 
waa a native cff tbe Pimif, w^kete the Qntelma 
ho^^oage generally spoken in Peru wae not 
ondevsitofiid; attdi what tittle be knew of k he 
hmi lewnt of •erne Pertitiams, who at didifareBl 
tmeshad visked bid native tslaad!. The Spanish 
tfafid;' be spoke ke bad acquired during tbe time 
be bad kved among tbe soldiers^ wbons be served; 
iims it eaanot be expected that be gave to* Ata*^ 
buaipa a faitblul translation of this absi»d 
baraagve, equaHy ftlted with incomprebensible 
oxttler, furiova bombaat, and unjust threats; 
indeed! masy mistakes are recorded, suck as 
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one God> trinity in utity, which he translslted 
one. God> and three, four Gods ; diat God made 
(dust of man on the earth, which they could not 
possibly understand ; and many other like pas- 
ftages were rendered equally ridiculous. The 
impossibility of translating the words trinity, 
unity, Jesus Christ, Virgin Mary, Roman Pontiff^ 
E4mperor of the Romans, &c. is quite obvious, 
for they could bear no translation at all, and a 
description of their meaning was as much above 
the powers of Felipe, and perhaps of Yalverde 
himself to explain, as the comprehension of 
Atahualpa to understand, who now for the first 
time heard that such things did exist* 

When Atahualpa had heard the conclusion 
of this rodomontade fulminated by Father 
Valverde, he sighed, and said, '' ah 1 . atay " — idi ! 
how hard ^ and after a short pause, he addressed 
himself thus to Yalverde : '' I should feel happy, 
although every other request were denied me, 
if one were but granted : procure a better 
interpreter, that I may be enabled to understand 
what you have said ; and that you may be better 
informed of what I wish to say. I make this 
request, because I am certain that this meeting 
ought to produce other things than what this 
fellow has repeated to me. From what I have 
heard, it appears that you have come to destroy 
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the race of the Incas, and, put to the sword all 
the Indians who do not understand you. If you 
are the ministers of vengeance of Pachacamac, 
and come to destroy me and mine, fulfil his 
orders — none of us fear death, and the vati- 
cination of my father brings lis to meet you 
unarmed. 

'* Your interpreter has informed me of five 
great men, whom I wish to know, God, trinity 
in unity, four gods ; Adam, on whom all men 
threw their sins; Jesus Christ, the only man 
that did not assist in loading Adam; Pope, 
Roman Pontiff; and Carlos Quinto, King of all 
the world; but he tells me, that I am to give 
my country and my people, and pay tribute to 
Carlos, and not to any of the other four. I am 
also told, that I must abjure my religion, and 
believe in Jesus Christ, who died. If this be 
true, I cannot forget the great Pachacamac, 
who made our God, the sun, immortal, unless I 
learn who has told you what I have heard from 
your interpreter." 

This answer was translated by Fdipe in 
short sentences, as Atahualpa spoke them ; who 
perceiving the ignorance of Felipe, endeavoured 
by this method to prevent a misconstruction pf 
his words. On hearing the last question, Val- 
yerde gave his breviary to Atahualpa^ and told 
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hka t^Hrmgh Felipe, that dittt bdok ialiifiMd 
iwm of all that he wanted to ikm v respecfing die 
true <3od. The inca feMed ova the ^avw^ 
^xamiiiedthebook^ l^aced it against Im ear aad 
liMened, tlien 3&id^ '' k is fiilse, it tfianwit; aad 
^oes cKrt fipeak/' iviien ke let it &n. ilt Ibta, 
Valverde cried out, 'Uo arms, Christiajis! tbene 
wfidd dogs baTB insaltedtfae iraniatericf your 
lledeemer, tbe word of God is tkroim uodi^ 
foot— revenge! revenge T 

Tiie sddiera ima^ediately rushed on Iheir 
•ittiMspeetaiigvictrias; Pisarm^ewtoAtabualpd, 
ifseH aware that the preseryattoa of ius life wte 
«f the utmost iuipovtaaoe ; bat upwards of 
twenty <lioasand indbas feH, i)efoce the fury <ef 
the Spanish soldiery eonid foe retlarained, or 
their moM than barbarous thirst lor blood was 
glutted. During this stseoe of horror, the 
tdfflicted Atahaaipa exfaoned his people toxe^ 
fiign thejnseires to Ae wiH of Ba^haeamlbe, 
w^ch he Ihsinself was wittrDg to do* and not tnk 
lift up their hands against the Vtmoochas ; tbw, 
iie exckiimed, wiH tfae vsdieinaition <of mjr fore- 
fathers be fuliUied. 

Wbat a cratroBt ! a toioister of ibeflmejk^ 
•the blessed Jesus, the Ssmom of tbe<jreMile^s, 
eaMiag an4ui unfeeling solt^ery to satitbte iheif 
4»k)od«-thirsty ;oriieAty in nmrderiiig (bai^e ver/ 
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l^mpie Mrfaam hk d« vine master wid that he came 
io redeem ( while a king aod a fatl^er beholds the 
carnage pf hit people, and bU children^ aadbow^ 
Ml bead to the believed decree of hU God, and 
Jibe prophecj of his forefathers! Here the 
Christian calls aload» <' crucify him I crucify 
him r* while the pioud Gentile seems lo My, 
^ fefgive the». Father^ for they know not what 
Uiey do/' 

I^arro and a s^dier^ called Miguel Astete^ 
arrived at the same moment close to the throne 
of Atafaualpa, trben Pizarro caught hold of the 
robes of the Inca, and dragged him to the 
ground; Astute plucked the red tassel from hi$ 
fomhead, and kept it till the year 1657, when 
he delivered it to the InCA Sayritupaa After 
tlue slaughter* the Spanish soldiers proceeded to 
plmider, and while Pizarro was attentive to 
odcure the Inca, part of bis troops proceeded to 
the batim, wl^re Atafaaalpa resided, and pos«. 
aessed themselves <^ aQ the gold and silver which 
thcgr eouUL find i the weight of gold taken at the 
baths> and accoiutted £o€, amounted to fifteen 
fthoitsand ounces* 

Atahtialpa was directly removed to a room 
in his own palace at Caxamarea» and loaded 
with irons. Pizarro immediately sent his 
brother Hernando tx> vis^t Unascar in his 
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prison^' and to endeavour to secnre the treasure 
that he might be possessed of ; but' whether the 
Indians belonging to Atabnalpai who had beard 
of the situation o£ their Inca, suspected that 
Kzarto intended to put Atahuaipa to deaths 
and place Huascar on the thtone; or whether 
Hernando Pizarro endeavoured to deprive the 
guard of their prisoner, is uncertain ; but some 
misunderstanding having taken place, sm indian 
struck Huascar with his sxe, of which wound 
he immediately died. 

Atahualpa having observed that the Spa* 
niards were more covetous of gold than of any 
thing which his kingdom produced,, pro* 
posed to Pizarro a ransom for himself; standing 
on his feet, he raised his hand, and placing it 
on the wall, he said, <* to this mark will I fill 
this ro6m with vessels of gold, if you will free 
me from these chains and from this prison." To 
this Pizarro agreed, and messengers were sent 
to Quito, Cusco, and different parts of the 
country, for the purpose of collecdng the gold 
and sending it to Caxamarca. Some of the 
Spanish officers went with the messengers iof 
Atahualpa, and when they returned they des- 
cribed the number of indians which the country 
contained, and the universal obedience, to the 
Inca in such terms, that they. £Euicied a general 
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miiig would take place, and instead of gold, 
they, would bring their arms and put all the 
Spaniards to death; that Atahualpa^ bad de-* 
ceived them, and was a traitor, and as su.ch 
ought to be punished. Pizarro opposed this 
for some time, till an accident occurred which 
touched his pride, and thade Atahualpa per- 
sonally odious to him. Some of the Spanish 
officers had written the word God. on the hand 
of the Inca, and when he shewed it to any one, 
the person would point upwards; at length he 
shewed it to Pizarro, who could neither read npr 
write, and was therefore unable to make any 
sign of the meaning of the word. Atahualpa 
was surprised, and Pizarro was abashed ; his 
feelings were wounded, and he began to hate 
the man who had discovered him to be more 
ignorant than his inferiors. Atahualpa began 
to forebode his doom, and became dejected ; his 
own servants were not permitted to wait on him^ 
Iheir places were supplied with Indians who had 
attached themselves to the Spanish ca,mp ; some 
of whom were uniacquainted with the, Quicbua 
language, had never been the vassals ;of .Atahu- 
alpa, and all of them were inclined to insult him. 
The Indians began to arrive from different 
parts, bringing with them the gold which tljey 
had been assured would ranson their .capt^ye 
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monarch ; bat tbat which bv U»b ww deatmcd 
to save bis life was ebaiiged hy his cmel mM« 
ters into the canse of his death* From the num^ 
ber of Indians who arrived daily^ the Spaoiardd 
began to fear a revolution in favoar of their 
prisoner: they had already received an enoC'* 
mous quantity of gold; Haascar waadead, and 
Pizarro ppesemed^ that by securing to himself 
the possession of the country, he shoatd conse^ 
quently become master of the treasures which 
it contained. He therefore determined to bring 
At ahualpa to trial ; for which purpose, he eon^ 
stituted hifhself president of the court, and 
nominated the. other members. The following 
is a copy of the charges exhibited against the 
unfortunate Atahualpa, on the baseness of 
which all comment is unDecessary^-^^the mere 
reading must draw from every sympatfaiaing 
heart detestation of the inhuman proposer and 
promoter. 

That Huaina Capac having had several wives^ 
and Hnascar Inca, being the first-born of faisEm- 
press Rava OcUo, was the legitimate heir to the 
empire, and Atahualpa not the scm of Huaina 
Capac, bnt the bastard of some indian of Quito. 
That Atahualpa did not inherit the empire 
according to the wilt of his father, bntl was an 
usurper and a tyrant; and that HuasMrar was 
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drielaiMUl i&ba, according to the wiU of hill 
Mber and the right cf iuhoiitante^. That Hu<^ 
astal" had been murdeted by order of Atahtisd-* 
pa, aft^ the arrival of the Spaniards. That 
Atidiitalpa yvM asi idohUer, aud obliged hia 
vassals to sacfifioe human beings to hin idol«« 
That Atahualpa had waged unjuit warsi, and 
tibereby matdered many indians. That Atahu-* 
ai^a'had kept many concu^Qea. That Atahualpa 
had recovered, jlpent, and lavished in eJccesiiM 
the tributes of the empire^ after the Spaniard* 
had taken possession of it» giving to his rela-^ 
tiona and friends treasure belonging to the 
public funds. That Atahualpa bad, during hia 
imprisoumcoit, advised hia captasnil and indiana 
to rebel againet the Spaniards, and put thetn to 
death, for vrhieh purpose he had mustered a 
oonaiderable force of armed indians. 

Aiiber this shameful libel had been read to 
the ooutt by Sanoho de Cuellar, Pizarro stated, 
that aU those who should now attempt to defend 
the life of Atahualpa were traitors to the c^own 
of Castile and to the Emperor^ their ouster, and 
might be Justly aocosed ai opposing the in* 
urease of his kingd«i aud revenue^ That the 
death of the tyrant Atahualpa would secure to 
Ca>stile an empbei and to all present their Uvea 
and fortunes^ That if any one opposed hia datttb> 

vox, II. T 
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it should be reported to his Majesty, that he 
might reward his fiadthful servants, and punish 
those who endeavoured to deprive him of bin 
fight After this diabolical harangue, it is al-;^ 
most unnecessary to say, that the unfortunate 
Atahualpa was sentenced to death. 

Atahualpa was immediately informed of his 
fate> and told, that if he were baptised, he 
would be put to an honourable death, such as 
was inflicted on noblemen in all civilized coun-* 
tries; but if he refused to receive this sacra* 
ment, he would be burnt to death : hearing this, 
he. desired Friar Vicente Valverde to baptize 
him : the friar complied with the request, and 
called him Juan Atahualpa. He was then led 
out to the place of execution, in front of his 
own palace, where he was tied to a pole, and 
strangled ; and his body received Christian bu* 
rial on the spot where he was murdered, not- 
ydthstanding his last request — ^that he might 
be carried to Quito, and buried in the tomb of 
his forefathers. 

Pizarro attended the execution of his pri^ 
soner, afterwards wore mourning for him, and 
ordered his exequies to be performed with all 
possible pomp. It may perhaps be satisfactory 
to some of my readers to mention here, that 
Pizarro was si^erwards murdered by his own 
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ecnmtrymeA at lima; and Father Valverde, by 
the Indians of Quispicancha. According to 
Zarate, the treasure which had been brought 
for the ransom of Atahualpa, and which fell 
kttx> the hands of Pizarro, amounted to four 
hundred and ninety-eight thousand ounces of 
fine silver, and one million five hundred and 
ninety-one ounces of gold. 

The places in Gaxamarca worthy the notice 
of a visitor, as having been connected with the 
fate of Atahualpa, are a large room, part of 
the old palace, and now the residence of the 
Cacique Astopilco, where this ill-fated monarch 
was kept a prisoner for the space of three 
months, or from the first day of his meeting 
Pizarro to the day on which he was murdered 
by order of that general ; in this room also is 
the mark which he made on the wall, promising 
to fill it to that height with silver and gold as a 
ransom. In the chapel belonging to the common 
gaol, which was formerly part of the palace, 
the altar stands on the stone on which Atahu- 
alpa was placed by the Spaniards and strangled, 
and under which he was buried. Near the 
fountain in die plasa are still visible the founda-^ 
tion stones of the sihall battery erected by 
Pizarro, in the front of which Valverde delivered 
his famouis harangue to the Inca, andwhences 
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}^9 QOftiimlided the Spanish soldieti >to : 
tl^e wdiw»» About a lei^^ from the oily are 
ihe biitha where Atahualpa was liriiig mhtm 
Fwarro arrived; the one on the right hand is 
oaUed the bath of the inca. Near to the badn 
thejfe is also a farm houae bekmgiag (1812) to 
pQP£| Mercedes Arce, mrhere there are many 
ruins of what appears to hare be«i a granary 
0r atore beJongiBg to the Inea ; here are many 
^Seavations, in some of which ther^ aie marks 
on the atones of one thousand, two tiioosand, 
j^o.-mthis baa induced some people to search 
^ treasure^ hut none ha^^ erer yet been 
^ud. At the distance of two leagues from 
Caicamarca ia a stone called inga rirpo, resting 
alGiM^. ef the Inea ; it ia tfimilar to the one 
jjescfibed by M. Humboldt, which he saw at 
th« JRm%ni0 de Asuay, whieh is called ing^ 
ehmgamiy Inca's resting place. The inga ritpe^ 
oei^r to Caxamarca, is a large block of free>> 
9i9ms eloTen feet )ong^ two feet eight iaehes 
high above the ground, and thirteen inches 
thWk ; it has two gnx^Tes cut across it near te 
the centre, four inches deep^ and five inches wide^ 
here are also the remains ef a circular enckismre 
«wr«unding it ejght yards in diameter; it stands 
on the Camim del Inea, the military road on 
which the incas travelled ivm Cosce tot Quito* 
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The site of this resting stone commands a most 
beautiful prospect of the valley of Caxamarca. 
The tradition of the indiansis, that the Inca 
used to be brought here to enjoy the prospect, 
and that the two grooTes ia the* atone were made, 
that the cros^ ledges of his throne on which he 
was^ earned might rest secure in litem. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Pftmace cfC a x a — fCi.^^.. M M nfc ( nhiw «, MiBet..;...Vi]Ug« ds* Jem.;...; 
HawUii|f...:..Fann of Lagii]iilku.....IiigaTambo...... Village of San Marcos 

......FeasL Wedding...... ViUaga of Icliocaii......Mino of Gnalgayoe..... 

Retam to the Coast Village of Chooope Of SanPedrD......Of JLaa 

Lagenaf Of Monwftu Town of LambayeqaeM...Iii]iabitaDt89 BuUd- 

ingB, Naw AItar.......Mannfiictiire8, Soap, Cordovans, Cotton Goods, 

Stroetmeats. Fnuts, Grain, PBl8eM......VegetaUeB. ......Market...... 

Algamlba^ CarobTrae Village ofEten Of MoiTope...5imaroiiet... 

Desert of Sechura......Town of Sechnra City of Piua Inhabitants, 

Bni]dings......Males.......Bfan]&ctona......Cliniate......Bflect on S^rphilis 

•.•Coinmerce......Fort of Fkita...Exoellent Sitoation for an Astronomical 

Ofaaervatoiy. 

The province of Caxamarca is intersected 
by ramifications of the Cordillera; and hav- 
ing several low valleys^ it consequently con- 
tains the various climates or temperatures, 
from extreme heat to intense cold : thus all 
kinds of fruit and grain peculiar to different 
climates are cultivated in this province: it 
abounds, also, in all kinds of cattle and poultry; 
and many obrages, manufactories of cloth, 
baizes, blankets, and tocuyos have been estab- 
lished here. 

The most extensive manufactories for wool- 
len cloths are Police and Sondor, belonging 
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(18.19) > Don Tomas. Bueno^and that for 
bla]3Jcet8, atyaaa-cancha, belonging, at the same 
date, to Don Miguel Sarachaga. The blankets , 
are^ery tastefully embroidered by the Indians^ 
with loose y^um, before they undergo the opera^ 
tion pf fulling, so. that the. colours have the ap- 
pearance of being stamped on them.; 

Many silver and gold mines exist m this 
province ; but since, the discoveiy . of the jrich 
ores of Gualgayoc, in the neighbouring province 
of Chota, the mines of Caxamarca have been 
abandoned. On the shores of the river called 
de jas Gnsnejsuir. which falls into, the Maraiion, 
are several washing places, lavaderos, of gold. 
On the north side of the province, where it joins 
that of Jaen, some bark trees are found, the 
pi;odpc^ of which, is little inferior to, the famous 
cipchona of Lq^a. 

Duiwg. my .stfiy at Caxamarca..! visited 
sclvejral of the towns and villages; that: called 
de Jesys, five leagues from the city, is an Indian 
villbge^ pleasantly situated Jn a small valley 
bounded by high mountains, at the foot of which 
on the north side runs the Caxamarca river; on 
th6 9ide : of this river several water mills have 
been erected for grinding wheat, an abundance 
pf which is cultivated in the, neighbourhood. 
While ajt this t^lace I several: times vinted my 
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ftiend Don Tomas Arce, for the purpMe of M- 
eompanying him to take partridgM with faleoM; 
with two of these birds and a springer we ha^e 
often nturaed, after aiew hours' sport, with five 
or six bmce of partridges of the large red legged 
Isiatd, but of a very delicate flavour. We ik^ 
quently set oasct in the evening and slept at some 
fiuin house on the hills, and in the morning 
took each of us a falcon oniNir hard glo'ms and 
lode to the stubble fields ; when the dog sprat^ 
the game, we threw up our felcoos, and 'followed 
them to the place where diey fell with their 
pray in their talons; this we could easily die- 
cover by the sound of the bells fastened to the • 
legs of the falcon. We generally gave to our 
bivds the brains of the partridges which th^ 
had killed, then took them on our arms, and 
mounted to search for more game. As the 
t)onntry abounds in v€nado$^ de^, Don Tomas 
had trained a falcon to pursue them; he 
stufied the skin of one of these animals, in liie 
eye pits of which he accustomed the bird to 
search for its food; he sometinies placed tlie 
stufiedskm on the shoulders of aboy, who ran 
away with it, when the falcon wus allowed to 
foUow him in quest of its food. In this easy 
manner the falcon was trained to catch deer, 
and it afforded us a great deal of amusement 
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%iy Dying after the toim^liajod perdung on 'm 
h^ad ; tbia .gave vs timd to come up and secum 
tb^ br<jite with a laso, OT' to kUl it. 

I lifdd been coiivincedy before I visited thi^ 
pi;Qv^ca, that tbe ^ai^cter oftbe Soutb Ax&fi^ 
rigan iadiaoa 5va& far different from wbit it ba4 
l^en reported to be by ell the Spanish writers^ 
e^eeptipg'tbe virtuom I^s CasM: otberwiae^ I 
ijipiiid have been astoniahed at wMt I faw at 
t)Ma villagei where the indians have had bujt 
little iivterdouriie with the Sj^niarda, compared. 
wiUi tho9e of whom UUoa aod Condamine ao 
eontemptuously uptake Many feativals we ob- 
a^Med at this vUlage by the <india99 i and 
although ^the Spanish language ia little uaei» 
a^d the Qi4«hna alone is cipoken, two, three, or 
mqre Spanu^h plsiya are performed hy them .at 
each fecitivEl, an^onntiDg to, at least, twenty in 
ea([;h yoar> Thiq fondnesa for tbeatrieal.p^i 
formances, which the Indiana Qvince — ^the dt& 
cnlty they labowf under to leani their .parta, in 
a langu^P Wt their . own— beaide the e^pencea 
in(;identaUo tb^ fep^eaentationa, mnat certainly 
prqxe that the aapersiotis of biatorianji am 
UBflaefited. 

■, J^pBX if) thja village ia a farm, called k 
I^unillai on which are ;the remains of aa 
^Mii^^, tfltWA mo$|; Qurimialy hnilt ; niaay of tlw 
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houses are yet entire; they are all built o^ 
stone, and surround a small rock or mountain, 
which is situated in a valley : the bottom tier 
or range of rooms have walls of an amazing 
thickness, in which I have measured stones 
twelve feet long and seven feet high, forming 
the whole side of a room, with one or more large 
stones laid across, which serve as a roof. Above 
these houses another tier was built in the same 
manner, on the back of which are the entrances 
or doorways, and a second row had their backs 
to the mountain. The roofs of the second tier in 
front had been covered with stone, and probably 
formed a promenade ; a second tier of rooms 
thus rested on the roofs of the first tier, which 
were on a level with the second front tier. In 
thii^ manner one double tier of dwelling rooms 
was built Bhove another to the height of seven 
tiers. On the top are many ruins> apparently 
of a palace or fortress. 

When I first visited this place, I imagined 
that the rooms were excavations in the rock ; 
but I was very soon convinced that the whole 
had been built, and I was astonished at con- 
templating such immense labour, the real pur- 
pose of winch is now unknown. The rooms 
are seldom mote than about twelve feet square 
and seven feet high, . with a high door*way in 
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front/ narrower at the top than at the bottom ; 
the stone has been wrought for the fronts into 
irregular sized squares, which are cemented 
together. Some of the thick walls are formed 
of two casings of stone/ and the interstice is 
filled up with small stones and pebbles, held 
together with well tempered reddish day, 
which at present forms so solid a mass, that it is 
almost equal to stone. The cement used to hold 
the stcmes together, was, doubtless, tempered 
day; but so little was used, that some have 
imagined that the stones were merely placed 
one upon ano«.her ; in this surmise, however, 
^ they were evidently mistaken. 

The whole of this building would have 
contained at least five thousand families ; but we 
are not certain that it was ever applied to that 
pui^se. Some traditions call it one of the 
palaces, or houses of reception, for the Incas 
when they travelled ; but . this is by no means 
probable, for it does not stand within a league 
of the great road of the Incas, and being only 
five leagues from Caxamarca, it is not likely that 
such an edifice would have been built for such a 
purpose. Others state, that it wius the general 
granary for this part of the country in the time 
of the Incas ; but this is also subject to the same 
objections; for, as I have already mentioned, the 
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^^mamiof dne exist onthfefena hBloogiitgtd 
Doiia M«rcedeft Arce« nearto CataoKurca; ao<l 
the fttiQ» of all those granaries which I hattr 
seen at diffieretit places. are a kiod of cisterasi 
walled round either with adobes or rough hewn 
stones. It appears to me as far more probtiblei 
that this was the residence of the Chimii of Chit 
eama, when he KMled in the interior of his terf 
ritory, before it became subject to the Inca 
^adiacutec» The top of the mountain apfwars to 
h&ve been covered with buiidinga of a supe- 
rior kmd to the rest; for some of the fbundat 
tions may be traced, enclosing rooms and courts 
mpre extensive than are to be found in asiy 
6ther part of this mass of buildings. There 
ktt four principal roads leading from the bottom 
to the top, corresponding with the fbur cardittid 
points ; and ftcm eaeh of these jroads or streets 
the inhabitants could walk ob the tops pf their 
houses to the next, and probably roflnd the 
whole by bridges iaaid across the intersecting 
roads ; so that seven promenades were thus 
formed, besides the six Gircular streets. The 
proprietor of this estate, Don Tomas Bueno^ 
fancied that it was the remains of an aMtent 
temple, and supposdl that a great treasure was 
somewhere hidden ; but I never <^ould persisade 
him to cut an adit through it in seard^ of the 
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teianea. ; Hete are no remains of detics^^ sculps 
fuire, ftl^otigh a £ew arabesqises may be seea 
on some of the stones; nor is there any ap*- 
pearance of elegant architecture, for whieh the 
ancient Greeks and Romans were so femous; 
iloweTer, the immense ingennity df the builders 
in eonreying and placing such huge masses of 
dtone in such ia^ situation, as well as the extractr 
ing them from the quarries Without machinery^ 
and shaping them without iron tools, must 
astound the contemplating behcdder of these 
ruins, and make him blush at hearing the 
builders called barbarians. Such epithets are 
equally applieaUe to the Egyptians, on viewing 
their rud>e anci^t monuHients; but we feel 
conscious that these people were in possession 
of the arts and sciences when our forefathers 
ki Europe were in a state of barbarity i we con- 
sider, too, that from their plantation^ the first 
scions were brought to Greece and Italy, and 
that these exotics were afterwards transplanted 
into oor own country. 

Near td these rums is a sm^adl lake, lagunOp 
from which the estate derives its name ; it is of 
an oval fi^re, the transverse axis being nine 
hundred y^rds, and the conjugate six hundred 
and fifty. One side of the l^e rests on the 
foot of tbe niountainsi whieh separate the farm 
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from the valley of Caxamarca, oa the opposhef 
side of which mountains the river runs. An 
excavation or tunnel is cut through one of thosie 
taiountains, through which the water of the lake 
is discharged into the river, when it rises nearly 
to a level with the surrounding land, and thus 
a flooding of it is prevented. This lake was 
probably the quarry whence the stone was 
taken for the building just described, and the 
passage was probably opened at the same time 
by the indians, to prevent the water from de- 
luging the low lands), which bespeaks that 
attention to economy so evident in the estab- 
lishments of the ancient Peruvians. 

The farm house here, with all the stables 
and other buildings, are of stone, brought from 
the Tambodd Inca, as the ruins are called: all 
the yards are paved with the same, and they 
have a very neat and clean appearance ; ,how- 
ever, I could not help wishing that the stones 
had remained undisturbed in their former in- 
teresting situation ; but many have also been 
carried, for the same purposes, to different 
places. 

I visited the town of San Marcos, eight 
leagues fromCaxamarca; it is most delightfully 
isituated in a very fruitful valley, enjoying all the 
benefits of a tropical climate, and affording a rich 
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variety of frtuts : the apples^ peaches^ and otlier 
European fruits, are foUnd in great perfection, 
as well as oranges, lemons, paltas, ban8Uia8> 
plantains, &c. My visit to this town happened 
at the time of die ainnual festival; on this account 
I was entertained with bull fights, indian daur 
cers, and the representation of theatrical pieces ; 
the town was full of visitors froni the neighbour* 
ing country, and every countenance bore a 
smile of satisfaction, while mirth and pl^uiur^ 
appeared to reign in every breast. 

I was present in the parish church, which is 
a large neat brick and stone building, very much 
ornamented within, at the celebration of the 
wedding of a son and daughter of two Caciques, 
the boy being eleven years old, and the girl 
thirteen. When they left the church, after the 
ceremony was over, they ran in different direc*- 
tions, the boy to play with his comrades, and the 
girl to join hers, as if they had merely been at 
cburch as spectators, and not the parties con- 
cerned. I afterwards asked the cura how it 
happened, that two such thoughtless children 
should be married ? He answered me, ''por rason 
de estadoy^ giving me to understand, that as they 
were both of noble origin, their parents had 
married them at that age to prevent them marr 
rying with their inferiors. The principal benefit 
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deriveld from pves^rfing^ the nobility of the font- 
lies \B, th0ir children being adiiBissible into the 
cclhgw, and to the three learned bodios* divir 
nity> \vw, and physic. 

Ts/m leagues from San.Marooa standA the 
village of Ichocan, on the top of an ejodinence, 
consequently its climate ia;Fery oold; the.Qura 
here was an Indian, and from his oorpuleocy 
tkiight be known, according to an adage in Perui 
that he. was a Cacique; for when a persQuis 
very jolly, it is generally said, that he is aafat a« 
a Camque, tangordo eomo un Cacique* Thiscura 
was for some time the vicar of the province apd 
was looked upcm as an orade in Latinity and 
Theology. He was a very cheerful eoippanion, 
possessed an extensive library of Latin, Greeks 
English, and French books, which . he had ^tu? 
died ; and was more acquainted with general 
science tibanany other person I met with ipithis 
part of Peru. 

Theproduice of the parish of Ichocan is con-* 
fined almost entirely to wheat, bnt it is.conm^ 
dered the best, and fetches the higbe£|t price of 
any in the whole district ; it sells on an ayjerage 
ferifrom three to three and 9. half dollars the 
fimega, whi^hisaeariy three bushels. I after-^ 
wai^s* visited seiKeral other villages; favta d^s? 
eription -^ tfacyn would only be tedious m^ 
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uninteresting. The natives of this province are 
noted for industry and hospitality ; the popula- 
tion of indians at the time of the conquest was 
very extensive, forming upwards of five hundred 
settlements ; but they are now reduced to forty* 
siXi 

The capital of the province is so situated^ 
that it is likely to become an important com« 
mercial town ; it is now the great market fof 
this province, as well as for those of Chotai 
Chachapoyas, and Guallubamba. Eighteen 
leagues from Caxamarca is the celebrated silver 
mine called Gualgayoc, which, from the slovenly 
manner in which it has been wrought* produces 
but little good ore at present (1812); although 
ten years ago it was considered superior to the 
celebrated mine at Pasco : quantities of ore 
were extracted from the two shafts called la 
miffa del rey, and la del purgatorioy which yielded 
a hundred and forty marks per caxon of fifty 
quintals. 

I left Caxamarca and returned to Truxillo^ 
and tiience proceeded along the coiist to the 
northward. My first stage of eleven leagues 
was to Chocope, a neat village containing about 
forty houses, chiefly inhabited by white fami- 
lies ; it stands on a part of the valley of Ghi- 
cama. In the year 1746 this viliage was totally 
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mined by rain, which continued for thirty*four 
successive nights. The skj' was clear during 
the day from sunrise to sunset, at which time 
it began to rain ; and as such a phenomenon 
was totally unexpected, and the houses con- 
structed of materials unable to resist it, the 
whole of the village was destroyed. In 1748 
it rained in the same manner for eleven nights ; 
but since that period there has been no repeti- 
tion of so destructive an occurrence, nor is 
there any record of a similar one before that 
time on this or any other part of the Peruvian 
coast, from 1 S"" to 4'' of latitude. It is also 
extraordinary, that this rain did not extend six 
leagues either to the north or to the south. 

My next stage of thirteen leagues brought 
me to San Pedro, after passing a small village 
called Payjan. San Pedro is composed of about 
a hundred and fifty houses, of basareque, 
canes cased with clay : it is a parish belonging 
to the order of Augustin friars, who have a small 
convent here. The population is composed 
principally of indians, whose chief occupation 
is the cultivation of the lands in the valley of 
the same name, which is watered by the river 
Pacasmayo, and produces most abundant crops 
of wheat ; it was formerly considered to be the 
granary of Lima ; but after the earthquake in 
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1687 the crops entirely failed. for almost twenty 
years; since which period the Jand has. again 
resumed its usual fertility. This circumstanae 
has been already mentioned when speaking of 
lima and la Barranca. At this time the. Peru- 
vians began to send their vessels to Chile fpjr 
wheat, which commerice has been constantly 
kept up ever since, and to which Chile is iur 
debted for many comforts among the. lower 
classes, and for many rich capitals among the 
higher. The indians of San Pedro . are parr 
ticularly cleanly in their persons and houses ; 
but I had been told that their chicha was mas- 
c^da, chewed ; and although the natives assured 
me that they had of both kinds, I.was feayful 
of being deceived— I did not wish to have a 
second-hand or rather a second-mouthed beye- 
rage, so I drank water. The indians appeared 
here to be perfectly comfortable and happy ;; 
and as their allotments of land prodi;ced them 
a reasonable competency, they seemed to be a 
people almost independent of their conquerors. 
The next stage brought me, to las Lagunas, 
a distance of nine leagues, having forded on the 
road the river XequetepeqMe, about half a league 
below the village of the same name.- Las Lagu- 
nas, the lakes, is a low swampy country, formed 
by the overflowings of the river Sana ; the small 
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lake« which are formed are filled wiili wild 
ducks/ some of which are of a most beautiful 
jdumage, aiid Tery delicate eating. Here are 
onljr a few huts, partly for the accommodaticNi 
of travellers, and partly the residence of fisher* 
men, who catch large quantities of very fine 
lisas, and dry them for sale; these are so very 
delicate when griUed,that travellers look forward 
to their arrival at Lagunas to eat them. Five 
leagues from this place is the village of Monse- 
fa, which is a remarkably handsome place ; the 
houses are very neatly built, with wide corridors 
in front, and whitewashed; several small streams 
of water cross the principal street; these are em- 
ployed in irrigating the gardens and the orchards^ 
which are attached to almost all the houses, and 
which produce most excellent grapes, quinces, 
pomegranates and other fruits, both European 
and tropical, particularly aumhures, which are 
very small bananas, and are equal in flavour to 
the most delicate ripe pears. After dinix^ here 
en gunMr^ipaSy goafs flesh, taken from the upper 
part of the neck, slightly salted ud dried, and 
which is very simifaair to venison, we proceeded 
to Lambayeque, travelling through a wood of 
algarrobas, carob trees, for more than three 
leagues. 

Lambayeque is the capital of the provmce. 
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and tbe residence of the Subdelegado ; it has 
always attracted the attention of travellers, as 
being the most populous and the gi^eatest trading 
town between lima and Guayaquil. It is 
situated about two leagues from the sea, and 
four ftx>m its sea«port, called Paeaamayo, where 
the river of this name enters the PacifiCi partly 
by which river and partly by the river Iism* 
bayeque the town and the surrounding country 
are watered. 

The town of Lambayeque contains upwards 
of eight thousand inhabitants, Spanish, Creoles^ 
indians, negroes, and mixed breeds, or castes. 
Some of the houses are large and commodious ; 
the paricdi church is of stone ; it is a handsome 
edifice, and contains many costly ornaments* 
Attached to it are four chapels of ease, called 
ramadas; these are so many parishes of indians* 
each having a cura, independent of the cura of 
the matris, or parish church, of the white inha* 
bitants. I was at this town in 1811, when the 
first mass was celebrated at the new altar, built 
at the expeace of Dr. Delgado, and dedicated 
to Nuestra Stmra del Carmen ; at this time a 
most sumptuous feast was held during a whole 
week, attended with bull fights, mainsof codes, 
and horse racing during the day; withbaUs^ 
terttUiae, chit-chat parties, and gambling, at 
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night; and the whole of the inhabitants seemed 
entirely devoted to mirth and pleasure. 

The principal manufactures here are soap, 
cordovans of goats' skins, cotton cloths, and 
sweetmeats. From the extensive flocks of goats 
which are fed in the algarroba wood which sur-. 
rounds this town, the tallow is procured for the 
soap manufactories, and .the alkali is obtained 
from the lico, salsola, which is found in abun- 
dance in this province, as well as in that of Sana, 
and the valley of Chicama. The soap is very 
hard, and is cut into cakes or small bars, four 
of which, and sometimes six, only weigh apound; 
the average price is from twenty to twenty-five 
dollars the quintal. Its quality is far inferior to 
that of English soap, owing particularly to its, 
hardness, and the quantities of impurities which 
it contains; notwithstanding which, it is pre- 
ferred to any other soap— such is the obstinacy 
implanted by the habit of using it. 

The skins of the goats are tanned with the 
bark of the huarango, and sometimes with that 
of the algarroba, and the cordovans are of aa 
excellent quality. These articles have a very 
extensive sale, which extends to the whole coast 
of Peru and many of the provinces in the inte- 
rior, as; well as to the province of Guayaquil, 
and to different parts of the kingdom of Quito. 
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Quantities of tocuyo^ counterpanes, table 
cloths, napkins and other articles of cotton, some 
of which are very fine, are manufactured here, as 
well as cotton canvass, or sail cloth ; notwith- 
standing the extent of these works, all the yarn 
is spun with the distafi* and spindle, so that all 
the females of the lower classes find constant 
employment. The tocuyos made here are not 
considered so good, and consequently are not in 
such demand as those of Conchiicos, but an 
extensive trade is carried on in the other articles. 
Here is an extensive mill for cleaning the cotton 
from the seeds, simikr to that at Casma, and 
some large remittances of cotton have been made 
from this place to Europe. 

The manufacture of sweetmeats consists 
chiefly of marmalade and jelly, made from 
quinces, guavas, and limes. It is packed in 
chip box:es, each holding about two pounds, 
which sell at half a dollar each; they are sent 
to Lima, Guayaquil, and other places along the 
coast. Hats of palm Bndjuncoy fine rushes, are 
made here, and carried to the same markets as 
the other manufactures. 

Oranges, limes, lemons, grapes, guavas, 
pacays, melons, paltas, huanabanas, chirimoyas, 
anonas, plantains^ bananas, pomegranates, gra- 
nadialls, tumbbs, quinces, pine-apples, and 
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many other fruits grow here and in Hie neigh- 
bourhood in great abundance, and they are of 
an excellent quality; apples, pears, and other 
European fruits do not thrive. Wheat, maize, 
beans, lentils, garbanscos, and other pulse, also 
yucas, batatas or sweet potatoes, yams, and 
other esculents, as well as potatoes and all kinds 
of culinary vegetables, arrive at great perfection ; 
hence the market is abundantly supplied with 
them, as well as with good beef, fish and poul- 
try ; mutton is scarce and not very good, but 
the young kid is superior to lamb« 

The algatroda^ carob tree, grows in th4 
vicinity of Lambayeque in great abundance, 
and is of such utility, that a law exists to pre* 
vent the owners from cutting them down : they 
grow to the size of our largest oaks ; the wood 
^ is very hard, the leaf small, and the branches 
bear an abundance of clusters of pods, abcmt 
four inches long and three-quarters of an inch 
broad, containing five or six black seeds, like 
small beans. When ripe the pod is of a brown 
colour, and has a sweet taste ; the cattle ar^ 
very fond of it, and become very fat with eating 
it; the mules that feed on the carob pods, 
after a journey to Lima, a hundred and forty 
leagues, return apparently fat ; but the greatest 
^ofit derived from this valuable tree is from 
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dieMmber ^ goats ti^idi ti^ tihiMially fed 6tt 
tie pods. These <atiMi)« t<^ck the lower bran^' 
*httB of the trees themselves, atid they ute affef-^ 
Wards agisted in ^^r^euriti^ ^bek tbod by thfr 
goMlierds, who cU^s^ ^he tVei^ci, a^ beM ddWtt 
^ leaves and podstv^ li^^tBMi^. Att^^ 
fjon litaes df the year, wheft t^e pdb hec<^iot6 
dca^ee, the goats wifii Mow thek gfoaitberds 
«fey where, without the need of a driver, 
a« if ^otisci^us that theit e^ii^ntfe ^efpettdedi 
0^ the ^sfift^tane^ dT th^ir keept^rs. S<^<ae ^ 
the goats Will beeome so pkiMp, ttHit k ib bUt 
tftcommoi^ lot Ofie goat to yidld a ^Aiftlal, one 
hundfed pounds weight, irf mlloW And 4tj 
for the whole of the fut is separated ttbm th4i 
fleshy t^ii^ tiitkir beitig c^n^dered df Very iittld 
Talue, excepting that part Whidh covert tbe 
bobes of the heck, wbi(^ id eaten to a deli-" 
eacy, tod is ideally equal to Tenisoti. A eOft^^ 
deMible share of superirtition betotigd to ^ 
goatherds, who are Indiana. They befieV^ that 
some men have the power, by witchcraft, te 
convey the fitt of o^e floek of gcttts to Another, 
If care be hot tctken to prevent them from sd 
doing; for the preventittn of this misehief they 
have different Amulets, which they tie round th* 
necks or horns of the old goats, especially thos^ 
which are called the Captaitts of the flocksi 
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Thrae charms consist of shells^ beans, and a kind 
of nutmeg brought from the province of Jaen de 
Bracamoros. I was sereral times entertained 
by the tales told by the indians ; they would 
assert, that a flock of fat goats had been placed 
under the care of an unddlful goatherd, and that 
in one night a wizard, hkhuero^ had deprived 
them of all their fat, and conveyed it to anotibter 
flock, to the astonishment^ of particularly one 
party, who in the momin'g found his fat flock 
reduced to skin and bone, bleating their lamen- 
tations for the loss which they had sustained. 

From the pods of the algarroba the indians 
make chicha, by merely infusing them in water, 
straining it, and allowing it to ferment : at the 
expiration of threeor four days it is very psda- 
table, and if proper attention were paid to it, I 
believe that a very delicate wine would be pro- 
cured. Small cakes called arepas are sometimes 
made by the indians from the pods reduced to 
powder ; they are certainly not unpalatable, 
though very coarse. 

Five leagues from Lambeyeque is a village 
called Chiclayo, which is the neatest and most 
social place along the whole coast ; it contains 
several respectable inhabitants, its situation in 
the valley of Lambayeque is delightful; the 
productions and the market are good. It has.a 
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Bmall convent of Franciscans/ to which order 
the curacy belongs. 

The trade of Lambayeque, owing to its pro-^ 
ductions and the industry of the inhabitants, is 
very extensive ; the neighbouring provinces 
depend on its manufactories, and it will un^ 
doubtedly become the great mart for the inland 
provinces for European goods. Some of the' 
shops and stores are well stocked with European' 
manufactures, of which the sale is very exten- 
sive; and as its commerce extends to coun- 
tries of such different climates, all kinds of 
useful foreign articles are in considerable de- 
mand. The town of Eten stands on a sandy* 
plain, and is entirely inhabited by indians; these 
are the only people who speak the Chimu dialect 
which is the original language of the coast of 
Peru, and so different from the Quichua, that 
I could not understand a single word, nor trace 
any analogy between them, and beyond the 
limits of their town their language is unintel- 
ligible. It may very reasonably be expected 
that these people possess the true character of 
the indians ; if they do, it is a very worthy one ; 
they are temperate, industrious and kind ; they 
do not allow any person except indians to reside 
among them, and a traveller is only suffered to 
remain three days in the town ; but the Alcaldes 
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%kFays. tal^ car^ that he be pvcmded iratb. 
whatever he may require. Cattail cloths ta a^ 
hff§(d exteQt sure mapufartnted h^re^ aad the 
i^twea wcav noting that ia not made by their 
{^ygfjOL hafids; hence mapy ^f t^m are poa-^ 
s^ased of coQB^erabki wealth, for thi9 sale of 
their own gpoda ia very extei;isive. They 
differ in thsir drem from the generality o£ 
l^e indians ; the men wear white jackets ami 
b^eeches^ these having a slip of red do^ at 
the k^eQS^ in which the fauttoaholes aire waroug^j; 
^ females wear a kind of long black or bhie 
tunic, without sle^ves^ girt, round tl^e wakd; ; 
both seizes wear atraw hats, and very seldom^ 
put on shoes. 

' When I left Lambayeque i wa& ohKge^ to 
prepare mysdlf with a guide, and a i^are mul<^ 
for water and provisioi^s, as well fo? oiyaelves^ aa 
£or U^ animals^ becsjose we had now tp traveraq 
thie desert of SMSchura^ tiie largeal o^ the Peru-*^ 
yian co^st^. We left Lambayeque^ and halted 
the first night at a small villa^ called M(»ope^. 
four k^uea distant from thai {dace. The roiui 
between these towns is often frequented by 
robbers, who are generally runaway slavea^ 
^pmrones, who lurk among the low h^shiwood 
9n th^road ai4e%. and 9^^ th# pweengers.;^ 
^y seldon^ mplest a peorson i£ tbiay ofaaeivfi 
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tbftirbe ui aroied> but they pbinder tiie iadijuift 
a»4 monntaiaoei^s, mr^nm^ of th^ir HK»i^y «u)4 
goods^ afid miurdesa acc^ moie frequently com-* 
mitted hOfV^ tJiaa in aay pai^fc ^f Peru. A sbort 
tiiK^ before I jpie^saed thia ^9.j, the p^lkeofiSeera^ 
^d the militia bad appseh^ded five of tbeae 
awoaroBea ; to effect this they 8et tb^ JKuebv^ood 
oa fire ia several places, ai|d in a ebort tinier the 
iflrbole was iii flamesji so that the robbe^si weie 
actually burnt out Qf their hidii^ places. 

Morope G0Qtw>9 about ninety houses or hiU;^^ 
saJiQbos^ built of cane co^esed with clay, smd 
a. ti^ou8a«d iiihabit;Etn>Mi> ^1 ipdisM. The parisli 
cbwch is a lai^e ueat building, extr^^oely 
dean, and tastefully cMrnaaLented within^ Wq 
here filled our calabasbej» with water, and m^ 
indiein guide purchased some laaisge fov the 
mules; as the ehicba beie is xnaMadat Ip^ch 
ferred puttwg: wat^r int0> my two sfmaUcakf* 
baahes, which I csirned ift my saddle bagsu 

Weleft Mot*ope at four oV^look in the afteis 
nof^n^ and arriv^ before^ it was davk at tha 
Msdmo9; these are^ hills of sand m the form of 
a oresceni the e&ayex side being always ofi* 
posi^ 16 the wind, $p(r as it sbiiftti^ the sajod is 
blfown up tbe one sidl s^ i^iB do^& on tbfi 
Q^tl^eii thM» tlM^ie l»ll# are eiwtiiHiaUy tdtangiDS 
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their size and situation, flitting from one place 
to another, to the imminent danger of a tra- 
veller, should his guide be ignorant of the 
road, for all traces disappear, by the sand 
continually drifting along with the wind. If a 
guide have any reason to suspect that he is 
out of the track, he will alight, take up a hand- 
ful of the sand and smell to it, because the 
dung and urine of the mules that traverse the 
desert communicate an odour to the sand along 
the road, which in other parts it does not 
possess. About midnight we met a troop of 
laden mules, and halted to converse with the- 
muleteers ; we drank some of their chicha, and 
I invited them to partake of ours ; I had brought 
some brandy, aguardiente^ and had no chicha, 
but they did not appear to relish it less than 
they would have done their countrymen's liquor, 
for they emptied my bottle. I drank some of 
th&irs, and ate some sweet cakes, which they 
called alfajor ; they were very good. At part-* 
ing I told them I was glad I had met them, 
because it was a proof that we were not be- 
wildered : that could not happen, said my guide, 
for the Cross is our director, pointing to the con- 
stellation behind us in the heavens ; and it is not 
midnight yet, said he, for the cross leans to 
yesterday; the two stars at the top and the 
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ipQt of this beautiful coastells^tion were not 
erect in the south. 

After travelling about two leagues more> we 
met a traveller with his guide, who saluted us 
yrith buenviage, B. good journey to you ; morn- 
ing is. coming, the cross bends to the sea, and I 
must arrive early at Morope. This was an 
excuse for not halting; and we continued our 
route. When the first rays of morning began, to 
appear, the air became suddenly chill, and I put 
on my poncho ; my guide did the same, and said 
to . me, ** the light drives the frosty air from the 
mountains, ^erro^,. before it ; it is always cold in 
the morning in the desert, but this refreshes us 
before the sun comes to bum us. in the. rest of 
our journey." Whether this chilly sensation felt 
at sunrise be merely the result x>f the absence of 
the sun, for it is then the longest period since 
it set; or whether it be partly apprehension at 
beholding the sun again without feeling the heat 
which it afterwards communicates, I cannot 
determine ; but I have universally experienced 
the effect in tropical climates. During the whole 
of this day, we saw nothing save sand and sky; 
and although I wns accustomed to travel on the 
coasts of this country, I now experienced an 
indescribable dulness and languor; at length, 
before night closed, the two steeples of the 
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more the appearance of a vessel tt sea titian of 
church steeples. At nme o'clock on the follow- 
Hig morning we arrived at the town of Sechura ; 
I went to the house of the alcalde, and immedi- 
ately laid myself dowfa and slept very soundly, 
b^ng excessively fatigued by a journey of 
forty leagues over the most dreary country I 
had ever witnessed. 

The town of Sechura contains about tWo 
hundred and fifty house?, and two tibousand 
inhabitants, all of whom are indians, equally 
industrious and tiimperate as those of Eten; 
the men are principally muleteers and fishet* 
men, the womeu employ themselves in spinning 
tod weaving cotton. The church in thiy town 
is A surprising edifice ; it has two very high 
Meeples, and a handsome cupola built of brick ; 
it is roofed vrithcane* whitih is covered with 
*lay, and the whole evinces enormous labour, 
both ift procuring tht materials of which it id 
built, as well as in the erection of the edifice ; 
it is, indeed, One of those monuments of iu- 
4u8try and labour which must ever attract the 
Mteiition of travellers. This is the first town 
in the jurisdiction of t^iura, and all passengers 
rttiftt present to thfe alcalde their passjiortu. 
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without which tiiey cannot obtain either mules 
or a guide. 

I left Sechura immediately after I a^oke» 
and had taken some refreshment, feeling anxious 
to arrive at Piura, it being the first town founded 
by the. Spaniards in South America. After, 
travelling over ten leagues, all of which is a 
sandy plain, I arrived at Piura, and immediately 
went to the house of a gentleman for whom I 
had letters ; and although it was near midnight 
I received a hearty welcome frpm all the family, 
who left their beds to see the stranger. 

Although Piura is always accounted the first 
Spanish settlement in South America, it is not 
exactly the same place which Pizarro founded 
in 1531 ; that town stood on the plain of Tar- 
gasola, at a short distance from the site of the 
present city, and froni whence it was removecl 
on account of the insalubrity of the climate. 
The present city, which is the capital of thQ 
province, was founded by Don Francisco Pi- 
zarro, who also built here the first Christian 
church in Peru. It contains at present a parish 
church, a convent of San Francisco and one 
of La Merced, and a hospital under the manager 
ment of the Bethlemite Friars. The houses 
ate built either of canes covered with clay> or 
of sun-dried bricks; and very few have an up- 
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pet iPtOf^/ Tbe ststeets are Hot jskifeA^ mi 
consequently, like those of Truxillo^ lfaey«w 
aittcKM imlde dd^ i& mnA wad dirt. The 
^iiarauM^ qoantitif of bugs in the hotistt ift 
^ite a nttiBtnee^ Tlie; infaabitattts' of Fuiro 
amount toabmii nide tbowanA; tbeyare Bpai^ 
mards> white cnr^oles^ ksAiwM, vegrf«»» asd 
ttiMed breeds. 

W^t^ is Mfiid for the finest breed of TMis» 
m Peru; many afe taken to Truxillo^ iiflui ioA 
c^ber i^kvees^ both ofi the coast aad in l3ie in* 
tenor, for«alii ; sotise of tbein liotch the amaffldiy 
Ingk pride df two handred and fifty AoUars^^ach. 
The biteed of goats is ateo Tery^eztieaduiiveinthni 
district ; in Ae capital large qpiaatitieB of soap 
ati4 leather^ iarikvanes, ai^e preporddafnd carried 
fer sale to OuayaqaiU Quito, GiMBca, P^stuxn^ 
Md Liina. ^otne cotton goods irare matttifut«red 
h(dr^, but Hot to the imne eateixt as at haLVh 
feftyeque. Theprioeipal ^cupatioa of the men 
is to attend to tb^ir mules^ for the semcea of 
whleh there is gveat demand, -becaiMe all ^m 
goods is»idi^ at Piora are carried by miiles to 
Lima, a distanoe 6f thred handred and eig^y 
leagu4^, besides w3»eh thdr ow^n prodnotipM 
^te thus transpwted to tihatt and elsker plaoeav 
f%e inanufactwe of cordage frcm the fMlg¥€ji 
^tfiploys many persoaa in thti ititesier of tlM 
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pMidnoe, and: consiifaimUe ^aalitifi» of tiud 
QDrdagp is ttoiuiiDiMd . hf the meirohflate m Pem 
kt coniiikg iDaks «f menehandite ittd othM 
9tmfl» puDpoa^ ; bnt. it hM Qenor yet bseii 
a]lpiied to narttl eqimipBueiits, ' a^sBfi in ths 
«ftiM9H afBd bateae. 

As pfaart iiE tiii^ proyiaGe iv moiOEbaiioai, it 
AwrtHJim fii (vanLety iifclbiiates;' bat thai xxE the 
otpsfal klM>t and di^ to isudi udegnse> diat if 
a^aheet of papi^ bis; pilaeedoiL'tlie gvound in the 
evening, it may be taken up at any boar of the 
fltigbt ev monsiiiig, and wiitted on without any 
ino^nveBNttnce, for it widl be fotmdperfeetbf dbryl _ 
Maaiy peraona afibcfni vi^h ayphilia KwaA te 
Pinrafbr tbe purpose of bdatg^ouffid^ wlmh is 
4ifected bf aaerely residiag here»: lurithourtbe 
akt of any medieine* It is faahered that: tbt 
crater ivbieh is JuauaUy drunk jcmitribute^ more 
to the re-estoblMiimeRt of tbeir health thaa the 
<dimate ; to^ ia its oourae^ it cunaxiYier vetf ex-^ 
tensvve bedaof ^orsapariBa, andtheiajUba Imea 
^fcdoso$a^ thO'guiaAO tsttes; and as tbe bed 
of liie ]^«er is comfiletely dry during the dnraih 
OB^r oMDtbs, the inhabitaiita am>ablqpeii tf^jdig 
iwelU^iatlebedoftheriver, at whidh timie jiAte 
iirater being ffiove stlsB>agly im^egnated with 
Ae ^itues of ihese two vegetadsles, k is consir 
dered morar«fl|cacious ianeBokmng that diseaaa; 
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Some patients are buried to the neck in the 
sand for one or two hours, and drink copiously 
of the water, by which means a most profuse 
perspiration is produced/ and their cure is very 
much facilitated. The poor people here niake 
useof pieces of dry palo santo as a substitute 
for candles ; they merely light the end of the 
stick, and a flame of a reddish colour is produced, 
which continues to burn till the whole stick is 
consumed, communicating an agreeable scent 
to the house. 

Piura is not well situated for mercantfle 
business; it commands none of the interior pro- 
vinces, and its own population can never render 
it a place of importance. Fourteen leagues from 
Piura is the sea-port of Paita, and to the goods 
landed here from Panama, destined to be carried 
to different parts of Peru, the inhabitants of 
Piura owe their principal occupation. 

Paita is a very commodious and well fre- 
quented port, in latitude 5"" 5' S.; the anchorage 
is good, and the landing is excellent. Hie 
tovm of Paita was destroyed in 1741 by Anson ; 
in the church of the Merced the friars shew an 
image of the Virgin Mary, which had its throat 
cut by one of the heretics who accompanied 
Anson, the blood yet remaining on her neck, 
and the wound unhealed. The present town is 
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composed of about two hundred houses; t|ie 
inhabitants are principally imdians', many of 
them are employed in a seafaring life, and they 
are considered to be good sailors. The country 
woimd Paita is a complete barren sandy desert, 
not a drop of water nor a green leaf is any 
where to be seen, and the heat is remarkably 
oppressive. The water used here is brought 
from the river Colan, four leagues to the north- 
ward of Paita, in large calabashes, or earthen 
jars, on balsas or rafts, and it is consequently sold 
at a very high price to the ships in need of it, 
as well as to the inhabitants^ Here is a Custom 
House, with the necessary revenue ofl&cers and 
a Governor. On the south side of the bay is a 
small fort, with four long brass cannons of 
eighteen pound calibre. 

Owing to the constant clearness of the sky 
at Paita, perhaps no place in the world is better 
suited for an astronomical observatory; the 
stars are always visible at night, ovring to the 
total absence of clouds; besides which the 
atmosphere is at all times of nearly the same 
density; no mists, dews or fogs, ever pervade 
it ; it is surrounded by the Pacific Ocean on 
one side, and extensive sandy plains on the 
other ; and, owing to the brilliancy with which 
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Ae eelestidl b^^^ ^hioe kei^ it ie bee9m^ 
proYierilml to h9^j, ^^ aa brtgbt m the «iid0ji f^t 
Pmta." 

I embarked At Pi^ita in a«iiall Img btlra^g 
jto aft iikdiui, wfao^ ^was tbe c^)iam» and .«ft«r 
« te£ow oMirtJfig: r^^age «f £ft^»tme d<9ii 
amved at €alla0. 
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CHAPTEH VII. 

XiBfe Lima Ibr (^5Aqiid...«^iiutfta/Mib...M.Po]ifi.^..AiTiTBl of f&e Spaniuds, 

Guayaqidl Put^ de Arena^.. ^Gfmywqiui Pooada t i OT and Pescrip- 

dtfaof. Bafldings fiihabitants AmOBeamta Market~...Fruit 

..4.MC]ipiaU....«awiBt8 mH Ecjf»m,^.,.tMk yai*...^.Bhgpat of 9mmf^ 
Milla* Bal^a, Deacriptim oL Navigation €^ Canotk Mar- 

chants of tSruayaquQ. 

On my wrmfcl M Imm, bis Excelleney the 
Count Rui&r ^e Ca9ti)Ift soticked me as an at^ 
tendant t6 «kcoom|>any him to Qtiita, the King 
havmg appointed him the Pfesident^ Captain^ 
genefral, ftc. I hnmodiately embraced the pro^ 
posfifls, and in Jnne, I609« we eml^ariLed at 
Callaa for Guayaquil, where his Exroellency 
tieing drained by an indisposition, I enjoyed a 
^Mt^ leisure t0 visit diffisrent parts of the 
provinoe. 

At Ihe entrance ^f the river Guayaquil is 
an extfaordmary rock, called W amortofodo, the 
shM^ded corpse, from the resemblance which 
H bears to a body shrouded in the Franciscan 
hi^; the heady the body, the arms fisMed on 
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the breast, and the rising of the feet, as the 
whole seems to lie on its back, are very cor- 
rectly seen at the distance of from two to five 
miles. 

Having arrived at the island of the Pund, 
we anchored for the purpose of waiting for' the 
next tide, having had a pilot, practico, to bring 
ns hither. The island stretches S. W. and N. E. 
about eight leagues, and is about four leagues 
broad in its widest part. In 1530 Don Fran- 
cisco Pizarro landed here, at which time it was 
governed by a chief or Cacique ; Pizano waa 
tempted to visit this island by the accounts he 
had received from the indians at Tumpis, who 
were at war with those of the Pund, that these 
latter were in possession of immense quantities 
of gold. On the arrival of Pizarro, the natives 
opposed his landing ; but having effected it, » 
sharp engagement ensued, in which a con- 
siderable number of indians were slain ; three 
Spanish soldiers also were killed, and several 
more were wounded, among whom was Don 
Hernando Pizarro. At the time of the first 
landing of the Spaniards on this island, in 1530, 
it was inhabited by upwards of twenty thou- 
sand indians; but from the persecution which 
they suffered for having bravely opposed their 
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invaders — when a census was taken in 17d4> 
only ninety-six remained; and since that period 
those few have all retired to Machala. 

Near to the anchorage is a small village^ 
inhabited chiefly by mulattos ; there is a Spanish 
churchy and a house, called del rey, which> 
when vessels unload, serves as a custom-house. 
On the arrival of a person who is unacquainted 
with the beauties of a tropiqal climate, or who 
has been accustomed to the dreary scenery of 
the coast of Peru, he is almost enchanted with 
the luxuriant prospect presented to his view. 
The whole of the surrounding country is cover*- 
ed with woods, with here and there a few small 
houses^ starting, as it were, from the green fo- 
liage on the margin of the river, which has here 
the appearance of an extensive lake. The houses 
are built of canes, and have an upper story, but 
are. without a ground floor. They are con- 
structed by placing four or more logs of timber 
in the ground, and at the height of ten feet a 
floor of large split canes is laid, supported by 
a frame- work of mangroves ; a roof of palm or 
other leaves is then formed, which descends to 
within five feet of the ground-floor; a rude 
varanda of canes encloses the whole building, 
which, in the larger houses, is divided by canes 
into two or three apartments; but in the smaller 
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housed they have only one room. The asceM 
is by a ladder, sometimes merely the trunk of 
a tree with steps cut in it. The houses in thi# 
village rise gradually behind each other, with- 
out any order or regularity, interspersed with 
some large and beautiful tamarind trees, equal 
in size to our largest oaks : beneath these the 
pompous banana waves its huge leaves, and 
droops with the weight of its golden fruit ; 
while above towers the ms^estic cocoa pahn, 
laden with its numerous* branches of nuts, 
hanging beneath a cupola of feather-like 
foliage. 

The inhabitants of Pun4 leave their houses 
during part of the year, and retire to other 
places, where they cultivate maize, pumpkiniE^ 
tobacco, &c.; after which •TlTey returBTlto 
sett' such {Traduce as they are possessed of, t0 
the merchants who come to purchase it. They 
also employ themselves in cutting mangroves^ 
trhich are sent to Lima and other parts of Pem^ 
and in fishing. Owing to a want of water in 
the island, for irrigation, there being no rivers^ 
kni from the scarcity of rain during the last 
ten years, the plantations of cocoa have &iled; 
and, although formerly upwards of twelve 
hundred quintals were collected here annually, 
not one, at present, is harvested. Owinj^ 
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to the saqtie cause^ all cultivation has cease4 
on the ifilaod^ and the inhabitants are obliged 
to dig wells to supply themselves with good 
water in summer ; for^ although there is a 
small spring near to the village, for want of 
proper attention the water is undrinkable. It 
is only used for washing, which operation is 
performed on the margin; and by throwing 
near to it the soapy water> the spring is ren- 
dered useless, except for the purpose to which 
it is applied. 

After waiting at t^e Pund for the following 
tide, we w^ghed, and stood up the river : we 
sonoetimes passed M near to the mangroves 
which grow on the different islands, and even in 
the water (the trees being suppiorted by iheiir 
^most innumerable root$, which cross each 
other in all directions), that it appeared 33 if the 
branches would become emtangled with the 
ropes of the sl^p. On the roots, as well as on 
the branches of the mangroves, mainy beauti- 
fal white storks were perched, which contri^ 
buted Fery m^ch to he^hten the novelty and 
beauty of the scene. Navigation in its primi* 
tive Mate was here presented to us on our pas- 
sage :^ — the unwieldy and creeping balsa lagged 
behind us, and the next abn^t turn in the 
obannel hid it from our view^ the high treen. 
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of some small island usurping its place in 
the prospect ; while the light canoe skimmed 
along on the surface of the water, as if in mock- 
ery of our ship, which might justly boast its 
superiority over the balsa. 

About seven leagues from the Pund there is 
a small battery, or rather a breast-work, formed 
of the trunks of the palo de balsa and the ceibo^ 
mounting six guns. The projection of a small 
promontory, called sandy point, pi/n/a de arenay 
commands the channel for about two miles, and 
this point of defence might easily be made the 
protecting place of the city, even against large 
vessels; while boats and balsas might go up to 
the city by another channel of the river, formed 
by an island opposite to punta de arena, with* 
out any molestation from this battery. It was 
late in the evening when we came to an anchor 
off the city, and I never beheld a more brilliant 
view than the one before us. The long range 
of houses by the river side presented a double 
row of lights, one from the shops below, and 
another from the upper stories, where the in- 
habitants reside : in a few places three rows 
appeared, some of the houses having ^ low sto- 
ry between the shops and the dwelling rooms. 
At the extremity of this line of lights the 
houses in the old city, cuidad vieja, rose one 
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above another^ ivhile the many balsas at anchor^ 
or passing along the river, with fires on boards 
formed altogether a very dazzling but pleasing 
prospect. 

The first town, called Guayaquil, was founded 
in 1533 in the bay of Charapot6, by Don Fran- 
cisco Pizarro^ and by the date of the title 
granted by Charles V. it was the second town 
founded in Peru ; however the first was entirely 
destroyed by the Indians. In 1537> Francisco 
de Orrellana built another town on the west 
side of the river, which was afterwards removed 
to the site where cuidad vieja now stands; and; 
lastly, in 1793, to its present situation. Its 
name is taken from that of its original chief or 
Cacique, Guayas. The city is divided into two 
distinct wards, by a wooden bridge eight hundred 
yards long ; this bridge crosses several estuaries, 
and some low ground that is flooded by the 
river. The new town, or that part called Gua- 
yaquil, extends half a league along the side of 
the river, on a plain, having the dock yard at 
the southern extremity on the same level; and 
cuidad vieja, or the old city, at the northern 
extremity ; one part of which is built on the 
acclivity of the hill, and the other on the top of 
it, where the convent of Santo Domingo now 
stands* The principal street, called the Malecoo, 
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rums aloog the side of the river ; about the 
ceatre of it stands the custom-house; at the 
back of this atreet another runs the whcde 
length of the city, which, with the intersec^ng 
streets, forms the chief part of Guayaquil. 

This city is the capital of the province, and 
the residence of the Governor; it has a munici* 
pal authority invested in two alcaldes, and other 
officers; the custom-house, aduana, has an 
accompitant, treasurer, and inferior officers. The 
militsury department is subject to the Viceroy 
of Peru ; the civil to the Audience of Quito, and 
the ecclesiastical to the bishop of Cuenca. 

Here are two parish churches, one in the 
new town, the other in the old ; both dedicated 
toSautiago, the patron of the cily ; also a con*'' 
ireot o( Franciscans^ one of A4ig£tinians, and 
one of Dominicans; the hospital is under the 
care of the order of San Juan de Dios. The 
matris as well as the other churches are built 
|»ri«icipally of wood, and have tiled roofs. A 
i^sfcom prevails at the ohurches here on the days 
CKf particular festivalg^ which I never observed 
in amy other part of the coloniea. Men go up 
4he heliries or steetples^ with drums and trum- 
|>ets^ attd accompaoy the tvme rung on the 
)>eUs by striking then\, as the Chinese do their 
gfmsh ^ith hammers or s^tones, making a 
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strange^ but not altogether disagre^ble kind of 
music ; it is certainly ridiculous^ however, to 
hear marches and dance tunes played in a 
church steeple, for the purpose of calling the 
people to prayers. 

The greater part of the houses in the prin- 
cipal streets have an upper story, where the in- 
habitants reside, the ground floor being occupied 
as shops and warehouses. The upper stories 
have long balconies about four or five feet wide, 
with canvass curtains, which are very useful^ 
because they form an agreeable shade against 
the scorching rays of the sun ; and when a 
Kttle breeze springs up, one end of the roller is 
passed between theballustrades of the varanda, 
and the other end projects outward, so that the 
breese is thus caught, and a current of air is 
guided into the apartments of the house, which 
at any time is very desirable. There are no 
buildings in Guayaquil that particularly attract 
the attention of a traveller, either by their sizt 
or beauty ; but however the generality of the 
houses are large, commodious, and have a very 
good appeiEirance, particularly those along the 
.Malecon, which face the river ; as they are all 
bnilt of wood, the risk of being burnt is very 
great. In the years 1692, 1707, and 1764 the 
city was nearly reduced to ashes 5 besides which 
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conflagrations it has suffered eleven other par- 
tial ones, which destroyed many houses and 
much property. Notwithstanding the danger 
to which the city is exposed, the dreadful exam- 
ples which it has experienced, and the easy 
means by which water may be procured in any 
part of the town, for the prevention of general 
conflagrations, there is not one engine for the 
extinction of fire, nor any regular body of 
firemen. 

An indispensable part of the furniture of a 
house is the hamaca, hammock ; and I have 
frequently seen five or six in one room ; thejr 
are made of pita, agave thread, or a kind of 
straw, dyed of various colours ; they are so 
woven or matted, that they extend to a great 
width, and hold two, three, or four persons. 
They are stretched across the rooms, and along 
the sides and ends, and the inhabitants prefer 
them to any other seat ; indeed, they possess 
peculiar advantages, for, by being put in motion, 
the current of air which is thus produced is 
refreshing ; and the motion prevents the possi- 
bility of the person being bitten by the mosqui^ 
tos, as the least draft or motion in the air obliges 
these blood-suckers to seek for safety in some 
quiet comer. 

The population of Guayaquil amounts to 
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about twenty thousand souls; the inhabitants 
aire composed of all the different classes which are 
found in the various towns of South America, but 
there is an excess of mulattos. A phenomenon 
presents itself here which greatly surprises all 
foreigners;, the complexion of some of the 
white natives is extremely delicate, the lily 
and the rose are blended as enchantingly as 
on the cheek of any European beauty, accom- 
|)anied also with blue eyes and light coloured 
hair ; yet the climate is extremiely hot, and the 
town is surrounded with low swampy groundis. 
The ladies are not only remarkably fair, but 
they have also very delicate regularly formed 
features ; they are tall genteel figures, have an 
elegant gait, walk well, and dance gracefully; 
they are also very lively and witty in their con^ 
Versation, and on the whole the female society 
of Guayaquil exceeds that of any other town in 
South America that I visited; — their private 
characters being as free from levity as theit 
public demeanour is from prudery. The men 
are more enterprising in their commercial con^ 
cerns, and the lower classes are more industrious 
than the people generally are in the other colo- 
nies ; indeed every thing here bears the marks 
of exertion and activity, 
■< . The favourite amusements are bull fights, 
VOL. in 2 b 
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excursions 0& tiie water in balios, and daaci&g; 
idf the latter all ranks appear passionately foad» 
•and in the evening the harp, the guitar» or the 
violin may be heard in almost every street, and» 
contrary to what might be expected in a country 
iying between the tropics, the reel, the walta^ 
and the country dance are preferred to any 
other. 

The .market of Guayaquil is but indifferently 
supplied with flesh meat, although the homed 
eattle is well fed on the savanas and gamalotaks. 
Before the beef comes to market it is deprived 
of all its fat, and cut into shreujs about an inch 
thick, called tasiffo; the fat is melted and sold 
as lard for culinary purposes, but this however 
might be easily remedied if the inhabitants 
would come to a resolution not to buy the beef 
in such a mangled state. Very fine ribs of 
beef, called chalonas, are salted and dried in 
the province of Monte Christe, and brought td 
this market ; they are very fat, and of an ex« 
cellent flavour. The quantity of salt used in 
curing them being small, the meat is not too 
lalt to be roasted. Mutton is a very scarce 
t^ommodity, and seldom to be had. Veal and 
lamb are unknown. Pork is tolerably good» 
and in abundance. The tame poultry is good, 
•but generally dear } and although the woods 
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nbotihd with gatne; and the rivers and creeks 
contain plenty of water fowl, none of these 
Are scarcely ever broug^ to maricet. The 
supply of fish is tolerably abundant, but gene* 
rally speaking it is not good; the exceptions 
^re the lisa, a kind of mullet, the viga, old 
Wife, ciego, or blind fish, (about nine inches 
long, with only the spinal bone) and a species 
of anchovies or sardinas. Oysters are very 
plentiful, and the rock oysters though large ar^ 
good, while those found among the mangroves 
are very muddy. 

The bread made here is generally of an in* 
ferior quality, although the flour is good, both 
that procured from Chile, and that from the 
provinces of Quito and Cuenca. Rice, gdr^ 
bansas, a species of pea^ brought from Lam* 
bayeque, beans, quinua, lentils, and other pulse 
are cheap ; European vegetables are scarce, 
the yuca, camote, pumpkins, and other gourds, 
are very plentiful, but the natives prefer the 
plantain to any vegetable, using it baked, boiled 
or fried; green, half ripe, or ripe, at every 
meal ; and many foreigners after residing here 
a short time become equally partial to it. The^ 
Guayaquilenos are often ridiculed by strangera 
on account of their predilection for plantains; 
they are reported as having imitations of roUa 
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teade of wood on tbeir tablea^ aikL their real 
{vlantains under the napkias.) Some of the 
butter of this province is well tasted, but thej 
greater part used, as well as the cheese, is 
brought from the sierra, mountains. 

The fruit/ market at Guayaquil is most 
abundant ; here are enormous melons, anil water 
melons, which may be cut and tasted, before 
they are purchased; several varieties of the 
pineapple, and cashew nuts, which resemble a 
small kidney growing at the end of an apple ; 
thus, unlike other fruit, the seed' grows on the 
exterior of the apex; the very astringent taste 
of this nut is destroyed by roasting it. The 
anona, or cabesa de. negro, is similar to the chiri- 
moya, but it is. neither so. large nor so delicate 
as that frait : badeas are very large and highly 
flavoured : the johos are a fruit. in size. and shape 
like a large damson,, of a yellow colour, , very 
juicy, with an agreeable acidity ; when green 
they make excellent tarts : the mameis are an egg- 
shaped fruit, with a fibrous rind, .covering a pulpy 
substance, of a delicately sweet , tast^ ; eaclji 
contains one :or^ two large rough kidney-shaped 
seeds : mafanones, a fruit somewhat like, a 
lemon ; they have a smootli yellow skin, striped 
^ith . red ; the pulp is very acid but agreeable, 
and is sucked.on account of itp bei^g very fibrous i 
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infsize and shape theiseediis like: the cashew^ 
nat, bttt:it is united to the fruit where this joins 
the.' branch ; . the: seed is more delicate than an 
almond,. and it is used by the confectioner as 
welh as the fruit ::nMper^, an egg-shaped fruit 
about four inches long ; the rind is brown and 
cough ; : the : pulp ; in. some is white, in others 
seddish, . r^ry sweet, . and somewhat resembling 
the taste. of a delicious pear; each contains 
three, long. hard, seeds^ — this fruit is in season 
during the whole year : zapotes, a: round fruit 
adbout .five. or six. inches in diameter, having a 
soft, downy, yellowish: rind ; the pulp in some 
is a very deep yellow, in others it is white, m 
others.almost black, but the. yellow kind is 
considered the. best ; they are very sweet, but 
fibrous ; . in the centre: is a large kernel, to which 
all^the filures appear strongly attached. Oranges^ 
Umes, lemosis, . paltas, lucumas, ; palillos, tama^ 
rinds, guavas, coconuts,. and other intertropical 
fruite are also, in .very great abundance. 

What may be termed a separate fruit market 
is the astonishing quantities of plantains which 
are sold, because they constitute the principal 
support of the lower classes, and are always 
to be found at the tables of the higher. Larg^ 
canoes and balsas, carrying, five or six hundred 
bunches of. this: fruit, . arrive every, day fron^ 
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different parts at the eity» and if ihe supply 
happen to be scanty for two or three days^ dia 
arriFal of canoes or balsas is hailed as a God-^ 
send. Besides the quantity of plantains gou-^ 
sumed by the inhabitants^ the country ships 
give rations of them to their crews, instead of 
bread ; and the natives feed their poultry and 
pigs on the ripe ones* What adds greatly to the 
curiosity of the market altogether, is the origin^ 
ality of the sight ; it is principally held on 
board the numberless canoes and bablus which 
arrive from the country, and which remain 
close to the river side till they have delivered 
their cargoes. 

The winter season, which commences hcire 
in the month of December, and continues till 
the latter end of April, is very disi^fraeable, 
owing to the heat, the constant want of a re*- 
freshing wind, the unceasing rains, the frequeiB^ 
thunder storms, and the abundance of trouble* 
some insects, all of which seem to combine to 
incommode the human species; the natives, 
however, appear to withstand the joint attack 
with wonderful composure. During Uie re- 
maining eight months of the year, which is 
called the summer, the climate is not oppressive; 
a breeze from the south-west, called the chanr 
dm, because it comes over a mountain of thia 
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name, generally sets in about noon, and con** 
tinues to blow till five or six o'clock the following 
morning. Tbe natives may be seen about noon 
looking out for the breeze> and on the first ap* 
pearance of it the rollers of the blinds are 
placed between the ballustrades of the varan* 
das to catch it: along the Malecon, when it 
is observed to ripple the water in the river^ a 
general salutation often takes place, and ''yonder 
comes die chandui/' may be heard on every side. 
During the summer all kinds of provisions and 
fruit are abundant, and of a better quality, 
and the city is then very healthy ; but during 
the winter intermittent fevers, dysenteries, and 
diseases of the eyes, are very common, and 
often prove iatal. 

Strangers at Guayaquil are much annoyed 
by the troublesome insects, as well as the 
most pomonous reptiles, which abound there. 
During the rainy months the mosquitos appear 
in such swarms, that it is impossible to avoid 
them ; and, besides the bite, the continued]ium« 
ming noise which they make prevents a person, 
unaccustomed to such music, from sleeping, al« 
though his bed may be furnished with curtains 
t6 protect him against their bite. Another 
«midl insect, called j'^Vn, is extremely trouble- 
some : it is so diminutive, that it can pass 
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the bed-curtains, unless tbey beimade.of some 
close fine material; and its bite causes a 
^greater degree of irritation than that of the 
mosquito. Ants creep about the houses in such 
prodigious numbers, that itis almost impossi- 
ble to prevent them from mixing with the ^vic- 
tuals, particularly sweetmeats; and it is lUD 
uncommon thing, when you take off the crust of 
a tart, or open a jar of preserves, to find that the 
whole has been consumed by these insects, and 
the despoilers in complete possession of the 
cup or jar. I have frequently seen a cold fowl 
brought to the table, and on carving it the ants 
would sally forth in droves, and run all over thie 
table ; even the beds are invaded by them, and 
that person would smart for it who should un- 
warily lay himself down, without the necessary 
precaution of well examining the premises. 

Another very small insect, called the comefcn, 
although not troublesome in the same manner 
as the foregoing, is more so in other respectSb 
Its destructive qualities are so active, that in the 
space of one night it will penetrate the hardest 
vvood, or any other similar substance. I have 
been assured, that in the same space of time^ 
it has been known to perforate a bale of pa** 
per, passing quite through twenty-four reams^ 
Thii^ insect builds its. nest under the eaves of 
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the houses, of a glutinoua clay; similar to that 
^ised by the swallows in the fabrication of their 
nests ; but the comejen continues his for several 
yards in length. The greatest care is necessary 
to prevent their entering a store or any such 
place> where their depredations vvould cause a 
considerable decrease in the value of the con* 
tents. The natives sometimes daub their nests 
with tar/ which destroys the whole swarm; 
for if disturbed, they will divide into different 
societies, and each will separately search for a 
t^onvehient place in which to form a new one* 
In the archives of Quito, there is a cu* 
rious royal decree of Carlos IIL respecting 
this insect. A number of cases of gun-flints 
had been sent to Panama from Spain, for the 
purpose of being forwarded to Lima ; but their 
non-arrival at this place caused the Viceroy ta 
repeat his request to the court for the sdpply ; 
this produced an investigation — the flints were 
traced to Panama, and the governor was order* 
«d to account for them. In his answer to the 
ihinister, he stated, that the coniejen had 
destroyed the cases in the royal magazine. Th^ 
minister being ignorant of what the com^ea 
iwas, an order was issued under the royal seal, 
eommandipg the governor of Panama to appre* 
j^e&d. the comejen— to form si: summary procegs 
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on the crimes which he had committed/ then to 
send the prisoner and documeots, with the ne* 
cessary guard, in custody to Spain, that he 
might be dealt widi according to the extent of 
his criminality ! 

The mgua, called piqui in lima and other 
parts of Peru, is a diminutive insect, in appear* 
ance Uke a small flea. They generally intro- 
duce themselTes under the cuticle of the feet, 
which causes a slight itching: when they have 
dius established their residence, they deposit a 
great number of eggs, the whole increasing to 
the size of a pea ; if not carefully taken out 
they continue to breed, and, corroding the 
neighbouring parts, they produce _ malignant 
ulcers, which sometimes terminate in gangrene* 
The greatest care is necessary in taking out 
these diminutive but disagreeable in sects ; no 
part should be left behind, and the whole of the 
bag which contains the ovii should be extracted; 
when they have been suffered to remain several 
days they occasion great pain. Negroes jBg 
most troubled with them, on account of their 
going barefoot, and of their inattention; to clean* 
liness. 

The reptiles that frequent the houses in 
Guayaquil are the alacran, which in. shape re- 
sembles a lobster : the body is about an inch 
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Umg, and the tail, which has nine joints, is of 
the same length ; the end of the tail is armed 
with a small hooked instrument, with which 
the animal can inflict a sting so pdisonqus, that 
it causes yiolent pain in the part affiscted ; 
considerable degree oi fever, excesmve thirst, 
hardness of the tongue, and sometimes deliritun 
ensues ; but all the effects generally cease with* 
in twenty-four houts. The remedy iimally 
applied is oauteriziag the part with. a lighted 



The dento jms afe from three to six inches 
long; Ibey have thirty arti(mlations or jokits, 
and sixty feet ; they are covered with small 
scales of a brownish hue, and have organs 
suited for biting, both at the head and at the 
tail, either of* which cause violent pain^ and a 
considerable degtoe of fever. The remedy 
used by the natives is the . same as for the bite 
of the alacran* 

M^ny salamaiUiuecM, sinall chameleons, run 
about the house3, at which the natives are very 
fhuchalarmed, fancying that their scratch is 
mortial; and certainly it must be fancy, for there 
is no record of any person having been scratched 
by them. On account of the insects and r^tiles; 
and daring die rainy season, when a few snakes 
introduce themselves into the houses, all the 
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inhabitants smoke sugars/ being persuaded that 
I the smoke of tobacco drives them away ; so thsd; 
even the females and the children become ha* 
bitiiated to the use pf this herb> which in Guay-^ 
aquil is cheapi and of a» good quality. 

The most important part of Guayaquil is the 
dock yard ; it produces employment for a great 
number of mechanics^ promotes labour, and 
ccmsequentiy independence in a considerable 
portion of the inhabitants.: It also promote 
the circulation of money in the neighbourhood, 
by encouraging the consumption of wood, which 
is brought from the surrounding countiry ; and 
the effect caused by giving, through the medium 
of labour, the greatest possible value to the 
natural produce of the country is no where so 
visible as in this city, heightened undoubtedly 
by the contrast . to be met with in the other 
colonial districts. Here the working mechanic 
is sure of employment ; he can calculate with 
certainty on his earnings, and by being indis- 
pensably necessary he acquires a personal iixde^ 
pendence^ totally unknown where labour is 
scarce, or population excessive; 

Some of the vessels built here have been 
very much admired by foreigners capable of 
appreciating their architectural merits ; and 
particularly sdiooners of a hundred and fifty 
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or two hundred tons burthen. The largest 
ship ever built in this dock yard was the 
San Salvador, . of seven hundred tonis ; but 
vessels of from three to ^ve hundred tons are 
very common. The master ship builder is a 
mulatto, a native of Guayaquil, as well as the 
masters caulker and rigger* Excepting the 
wood, all the other materials are procured from 
Europe ; thus the . most extensive market fo^ 
iron, sheet copper, and all kinds of navial storesi 
is furnished at Guayaquil. 

Very great economical improvements might 
undoubtedly be made in this yard, and particur 
larly in the timber. A foreign carpenter wouM 
be mucb surprised to see a man take a solid 
log of wood, and chalk out a curved plank for 
the bow or stem of a boat, and cut it' with 
an axe> forming but one plank out of each log^ 
and this by no means so durable as a straight 
plank would ^ when curved by artificial means; 
this is observable in the durability of the wood 
in the different parts of their boats. The icitror 
Auction of sawing mills here would be of tiie 
greatest importance, as well as at Talcahuano^ 
in Chile, and would amply repay the speculator 
who should establish them. The rise and fall 
of the tide would furnish, at very little expence; 
tiie necessary power for the machinery. Th« 
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(Mim paid for the sawing of a single planfc, 
twelve inches broad and sixteen or eighteen 
feet long, is six reals, or three-quarters of a 
foliar : this will convey an idea of the importance 
of such an establishment as the one just men* 
tioned. At present (1824) the objections that 
would formerly have been started during the 
domination of the Spaniards necessarily dis- 
appear, not so much perhaps from an increase 
of knowledge as from an increase of work, and 
a diminution of workmen ; this being the un- 
av(Ndable result of the war in Peru, and that 
the consequence of the flattering prospect which 
the emancipation of the colooieB now presents. 
Many other improvements which are gencr 
rally adopted in the English arsenals would be 
found of vast importance in the ship yard at 
Guayaquil; which, from its situation, must 
ever remain the principal stetion for ship buflding 
on the shores of the Pacific. 

The balsa is one of the most early specimens 
of the art of ship-building, if simplicity of con* 
stiniction can warrant the assertion in general 
terms; it certainly, however, was the only 
Jarge vehicle in possession of the natives when 
the Spaniards arrived in this part of the New 
World. Of the conveniency of this rude vessel, 
both Asara and Acosta speak, when Orellaaa 
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transferred the city of Guayaquil from the bay 
of Gharapota, near to where the town of Monte 
Christ! now stands, to the western shores of 
the river, because it served to transport his 
soldiers, auxiliaries, and stores, when the in- 
dians burnt that town m 1537. 

The balsa is formed by laying together five^ 
seven, or more large trunks of the pah de balsa 
or ceibOf which is so porous and light, that a man 
can carry a log thirty feet long and 12 inches in 
diameter; pieces of cedar, about six inches 
square, or large canes, are next laid crossway 
upon these, and the whole are tied together widi 
the tough pliant stems of a creeping plant, called 
b^uco; split canes are afterwards laid along 
these rafters, to form what may be termed th^ 
deck of the balsa. Instead of a mast, the sail 
is hoisted on two poles, or sheers, of mangrove 
wood, inclining a little^bfwardjbeing supported 

by two backstays, ffhe saUh^ a largepsquaie ' 

lugsail, wi^^alyardVamgTA^^ ^Pbr pro* 
pellingr^e balsa along during a calm, the na* 
tives use a long paddle, broad at the lower 
extremity; they let this fall perpendicularly at 
the stem of the balsa, and then drag the end 
forwards, by which means the broad end of the 
paddle sweeps through the water as it rise% 
and impels the balsa forward, though very 
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Idowly. The rudder is formed of one of theser 
paddles lashed asteni, and is managed by one or 
two men ; besides which they have . several 
boards^ each three or four yards l6ng and two 
feet broad, called guaras; these they insert 
between the main or central logs, and allow 
them to dip more or less into the water : these 
boards serve for a keel, and prevent the balsa 
from upsetting or making much lee- way. iBy i 
raising or lowering these boards in different i 
parts of the balsa, the natives can perform on 
their raft all the manoeuvres of a regularly built 
isind welLrigged vessel, an invention which I be* 
lieve is not generally known, and the utility of 
which might be very great in cases of shipwreck, 
where the seamen have to betake themselves to 
drafts, without being acquainted with so easy a 
taiethod of steering them, and of preventing 
them from 'capsizing. 

All the balsas have. a small shed built on 
them, which serves the purposes of a cabin; 
they are formed of canes, and the roof is covered 
'with palm leaves, or those called vijao^ wJucK 
are similar in shape to those of the banana, but 
not so liable to break or split. Some of the 
large balsas have a comfortable house built oh 
them, composed of four, fiye, or more rooms; 
'the sides and roof being jtbed with chintz, with 
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i»4t# m tb^^fioor^i mi.^v^ moat cQ9i&>rt»li^ 
<»av«jy wwa fip? p^^p^^Qg^r s or partifi» of yles^ 
sure. 

Tfee b*lw«^afe us^ m the rivw fr^r lo94ii>g 
$in4 anlo^diog tbey6;8sel«, fop earryiog t)ie pypr 
diiw of th^ <fmntvf from otte part to juootUpr; 
4hQ ^^ 9t«g^^ l<»r i^reeniag ^ip», aq4 ^r h«^T* 
»g them 4qwHj ^siii^ mway o^h^r siwlwr 
puipMes ! with i;l}?m 9l^p the o^ire« parforip 
YPy^aiJ to Paita, S^pburfi, Pwa«w9.yo, ai>4 »ey<»PL 
Hua^h^co ; beating up agaiii^t tb^ wm4 m^ 
mvmnt a dis^^^c^ of fi^u? degrees of l^itude* 
faaving Q& boMrd live or »iic hundred quintals of 
ig^B ^^ a cargp* b^cvd^ii a cr^w <^ iiidi9»» a»4 
4bwr provisions. 

Thi^ c»9m^ of G^ayafl[^il |tre, aUhpugb unor- 

$MPif^$6d,. very haixdpofiaely 4ofUBtrijp(edj tfe^y 

ju^ geaeially HMd^ of <5edar, hymhap^lh or ^seiia ; 

9O0ie of them are upwardi*. of tw^ty feet |o»g» 

jm4 three feet, wide. A large mupe built upon 

fWitb two or thf e§ ioiirs: of plwiks is c^iM a 

^^4^, Aud in u/9ed £3r brjiugwg down ,tbe coeoa 

^nd otb«r prqdwtiow from Ih? piwtatMms ; 

^bere, owipg to <tb§ narrowoes^ of the (^rt^ks, 

and the many turns an4 w^indings, ithebd^iKii^ 

are useless: these also have a lugsail and 

a jib. 

Many persons have been surprised at not 
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finding the Guayaquil merchants possessed of 
very large capitals : this may be attributed to 
various causes ; the repealed fires have des- 
troyed considerable stocks of merchandize, and 
as there are no insurance companies, the whole 
loss has fallen on the individual proprietors. 
The merchants are also generally supplied with 
European manufactures from the Lima and 
Panama markets, which increases the price of 
the commodity ; and the decrease in the con- 
sumption is necessarily in the inverse ratio of 
the price. Goods manufactured in the neigh- 
bouring provinces are commonly brought to 
market by the manufacturers themselves, from 
whom the inhabitants purchase them at high 
prices. The produce of the province is gene- 
rally purchased by commission from Peru and 
Mexico, so that the merchants of Guayaquil 
are in some degree only brokers. Small specu- 
lations and activity will insure to any one most 
excellent profits, and hence the considerable 
number of persons in this city who enjoy a 
comfortable independence; and probably this 
is another objection to the amassing of large 
fortunes by commerce. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

Vndae^MB oi th^ Promn of Gnajuqiul, Coooa......Ciiitmit]OD.M «.Harveiirt 

Tobacco Timber......Salt Oattl Minor Articles of TrBdo 

TVcrftmet foand at Santa Elena Large Bones, &c. Animals, 

Perico, Ligero. Monkeys.. .../jstMmat. Toocanes Trompeiarat.,,. 

Snakes Curiqmnqni, Snake-eater Huaco^ Antidote for the Bite d 

Snakes Lagartot^ Alligators, Description of...... Methods of Killing.... 

Fidiennfln Minv^l Prodoctions. 

The following account of the productions of 
the province of Guayaquil is partly from my 
own observation^ and partly from statements 
given to me by some very respectable natives, 
on whose veracity I CQuld rely. 

The most important production of this rich 
part of South America, as an article of exporta- 
tion, is the cocoa, the utiUty and delicacy of 
which, as an article of food, needs no other 
encomium than that Linnaeus calls it Theobroma, 
the beverage of the Gods, The cacao^ so called 
by the indiaas, and which name it still retains 
in America, is cultivated here to a very great 
extent, and considerable profit ; but, like many 
other articles, it requires greater care to render 
it abundantly productive than what it usually 
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receives. It is sometimes sown in nurseries, 
CD a good soil, where it can be irrigated and 
shaded from the sun till the plants are about 
two feet high ; at which time they are fit for 
transplanting ; but it is more frtquently sown 
where the plants are to remain. For this pur- 
pose the ground is first prepared :bycieaT!flg 
away the wood, which is allowed to dry and is 
then bul'nti excepting s6me lofty treed, which 
are left to form a shade over the cacao trees ; 
for this, unlike other fruit trees, must be pro- 
tected against the rays of the sun during every 
ptAod of its exiistence. The ground is then 
divided into compartments, by cutting treikcheif) 
ht the purpose of draining it during the r^iny 
seasons. The cacao beans, fresh from Aft ripe 
pod, are laid on the ground in pairs, fouf^ 
teen ot fifteen feet asunder; these are very 
slightly covered with earth, and a folded letf 
of plantain laid over them to preserve the 
moisture, or prevent the heavy r^ins from de- 
stroying the young plants. If the two beans 
germinate, the weaker plant is cut down, wheA 
both have grown to that height which allowilj 
the planter an opportunity of judging of theit 
strength. At the time that the cacao is [^nted; 
bananas, or plantains, lit*e also sown, ranges of 
thfc young plants being placed between those of 
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the cat^o, for the purpose of procuritig a shade 
for the shrubs ; and it is calculated that oh atf 
average the crop of plantains will defray the 
whole expence of the plantation. 

Until the cacao tree has grown to the height 
of four feet it is pruned to the stetti, and then 
allowed to throw out three or four branches, at 
equal distances, from which the leaves are 
stripped, to prevent them from drooping ; all 
suckers are also removed, and the tree growii 
to the height of eighteen or twenty fefet. 

When the cacao tree begins to bear, which 
is commonly the third year aftfer planting, then 
as wel] as before that period, it is assaulted by 
several enemies of the caterpillar species ^ one 
of this tribe is four inches long, and ode in ciiv 
cumference round the body ; it is belted alter* 
tiately with black and pale yellow stripes; these 
and all others are carefully sought for and killed* 
When the tree begins to bear fruit, the cavias^ 
monkeys, squirrels, and the parrots, commit 
the greatest depredations, and nothing but fire-- 
arms will drive them away; they skip and fly 
from tree to tree, and do more damage by breaks 
ing the branches, than if they were allowed to 
remain and feed quietly on the fruit ; some of the 
monkey tribes are so impudent, that they will 
perch themselves on the branches, break off the 
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ends or the friiit, and throw them at the person 
^ who attempts to disturb them. 
^f^' The flower of the cacao is white ; it is at- 

iir ^^*^^*^ tached by a short stem to the larger branches, 
or to the trunk of the tree ; the pod which con- 
tains the beans is shaped like a melon, about 
three inches long; when ripe it is of a yellow 
colour ; from twenty to thirty beans are closely 
imbedded in five rows in each pod, in a soft, 
moist, downy substance, beautifully white, and 
of a very agreeable subacid taste. 

The two principal harvests of the cacao are 
in June and December, but many of the planters 
prefer gathering the pods during the whole 
year,, whenever they are in a state of maturity. 
When the pods are gathered from the trees, they 
are carried in large baskets to a place properly 
prepared by cleaning it, and laid on plantain 
leaves spread for this purpose ; those who are 
appointed to separate the beans from the pods, 
take a small knife-shaped instrument, of bone 
or hard wood, and make two or more inci- 
sions through the rind, and then throw them to 
others, who shake out the beans. These are 
allowed to remain covered with plantain leaves, 
for three or four days, but not more, when they 
are spread out to dry ; and when they are per* 
fectly so, they are carried to some place prepared 
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to receive them, where the greatest care is ne-^ 
cessary to preserve them from becoming wet, 
or from fermenting, which is the case if they be 
not completely dry when housed. A small stove 
w6uld often save a cacao grower many thousand 
dollars, particularly in the December harvest, 
when the rains prevail. 

The cacao plantations generally abound with 
finakes ; for the cutting down of the brushwood, 
and the subsequent care requisite to prevent it 
from growing and injuring the plants, allow the 
rays of the sun to penetrate in many places, and 
these dangerous reptiles resort to them for the 
purpose of basking in the sun, of which they 
appear very fond. At night the enormous 
quantity of fire-flies, lucernas, which fly about 
in all directions, is truly beautiful, and their 
united light is sometimes so great, as to allow a 
person to see his way along a narrow path. 

On an average the quantity of cacao har- 
vested in the province of Guayaquil is six 
hundred thousand fanegas, of three bushels 
each ; it sometimes sells at seven dollars the 
fanega. The cacao of Guayaquil is of an in* 
ferior quality, the bean is large compared to 
that of Carraccas, and three times the size of 
the be^t ^Itcao, which is that of Soconusco ; it 
is much drier than either p{ these^ and con* 
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3equently much lighter, md haa a more bitter 
taste i however, the demand for it wag never 
below the quantity produced, imd' ships from 
Callao to Spain generally dropped down to 
Guayaquil to take in cargoes of it; beside^ the 
annual supply to Peru, Chile, ai?d Mexico, 
The cacao produced in the lieuteiaancy pf Mar 
chala is considered the best ; but I have not 
the least doubt, that if due attention were paid 
to the cultivation and harvesting, such ap is 
bestowed in England on vegetables of minor 
importance* the cacao of Guayaquil would both 
increase in quantity and improve in quality* 
No soil or climate can be better suited to its 
growUx than those of this province, for it re- 
quires heat in this, and moisture in that* At 
present (1824) the political changes have opened 
^ fair field to the investment of British capital^ 
and the exertions of British industry in this 
jich and fertile province ; in which I hope to 
^ee both employed and prospering, not only in 
^mmercial intercourse, but in mecbani<^ ajvl 
agricultural improvepii^ts. 

Very large plantations of tobacQO arp culti- 
vated in this province^, particiilarly in tbe.d^ 
partment of Daule and Puei>to^ Vi^^ ; it is 
packed in the leaf, and suppl^ies the interior 
proyiijces, Peru an4 Chiles; itsq»sijty is mM 
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and good^ and although it is a royal monapoly, 
the King paying only one and a half real, three- 
sixteenths of a dollar, per pound, it employs 
many of the natives, and pays theni moderately 
well. 

' "timber is another article of commerce, large, 
quatiitities being carried to Peru, besides the 
great consumption of it here in the dock yard : 
the kinds of timberuseA dn ship-building are 
roble^ a kind of oakii guaehapeli^ hakdfno^ cedar, 
fnaria, huarangOj,t.^^oAjpinuela; iii addition to 
which varieties, there are, for other purposes, 
saffron, laurel, negro, caoba, a kind of mahog- 
any, ebony, eascol, guayacan^ Colorado, guayabo^ 
mangk, cando, and others of minor importance. 

Salt is another branch of commerce of con* 
siderable consequence; it is produced at the 
Punta de Santa Elena, and carried to Quito, 
Cuenca, Loxa, as well as to every part of the 
|»rovinces subject to these capitals; and it is a 
source of great wealth to this province. 

The trade in horned cattle, mules, and 

horses, of which there is an excess in the 

savanas of Guayaquil, is extensive ; they are 

driven into the interior, where they find a good 

market, and amply repay the breeder. The 

province of Guayaquil also produces many 

articles of less moment, but all contributing 
VOL. ir. 2 H 
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t9 9mxk ili kihaUtaEMto; towQ of Ibwe mm 
bees wax> honey^ amaU qumaAitieii oC e4^«i)lm% 

iwj»i/b> coeonsls, cofal gua^ aona^MriUa^ afM» 
safraS) anime balsam^ cassiafistula^ carana g«Ob 
tnd CiUppi «^ kiod <>C Utck MaJ^wg^ wu; ¥trge 
quaatitiea of ;ifia, thwad> aif spim also ftjQmiJM 
agave AmericaM« md iMoy :^aiimiid«^ of bmto 
are mada aanui^fy by itb« iodiMta in the dc^HRt* 
mcaKtof Xipixapa» c^ % fin^ white imb, miM 
of which sell ibr ii|iwafd«' oC tvaBtjr ^srikm 

88Cb. 

' The amall ahell^fiah found oa ,the rocka mmt 
Ip Santa Elena are worthy of noti^e^ aal bor 
fioT^ thctm to be. the trae TfurUmes. Tbey asia 
about the sine of a haaetl nut, ah^ied liftie a 
«nail, and by difiareat operatioiia the beaiitiiAd 
{Rirple dye ia obtained ftoia them. Some pri<^ 
the fifih.wi^ a needle or oaetmi. tborii^ att4 tbc» 
pmsa it down into ih» aheUL tiil a wudl ^poor 
tity of milky juice appears, wi» whioh a 
ipeition of c<^toa ia di|^di it in pAt. into 
an earthen jar cur cup^ and the fish is i4«Ged 
again on the mck : othera takfi^ the 6^ out 
^ the shelly and iay it on their hand^^ thcQT 
furess it with a knife front the head tQW9l^ the 
tail or the slender part, which becQmfts fiUed 
with the liquid, and is cut o£^ and cqitum ia 
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mpplimi to absorb the moitture^ othemise 
thread k j^sed throuj^ it Whva die cotlmi 
is 80sde»d in tke liquor^ uiid a suflteieat t|u»^tity 
ia dbtaiiiad) it is mixed \ddi as tauch diy eetlxm 
m it will eonvteairatty make dattp» the oatton 
being 1^1 carded or teased; it is afterwards 
driifed and spuii ; when thread i^ used it is 
Mly drawn through tlbe liquor aMt dried. The 
tolbur is at first a pale yellow, it sabsequeatly 
changes to a greenish hue, and in the coarse of 
a few hours it acquires the beautiful purple 
tinge so timth admired by the ancients, md 
whifeh no future washing oi^ exposure to ths 
aircanaiten The thread dyed by the liquid 
j^itHSured from thk small fish is often sold in 
Guayaquil, and is tolled mraidiiihf from turaed^ 
a snail. . . : 

At ite Punth de Santa Blenai enormous re^ 
mains of unknown animsAshaye fa^n discoirered^ 
which M. de Humboldt says welre cetaceous; and 
UUoa, agreeing with the popular opinion here, 
calls them the remains of giants, because the 
Indians are in posssssion of a tradition, that 
men of a colossal stature ond^ landed at &is 
point. I saw a grinder in the poiraession of 
Bon Jose Merino, at Ouayaquil, which weighed 
five pounds three ounces, and the enamel was 
spotted likd the female tortoise shelL 
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The jaguar is an inhabitant^ and may be 
jnstly stiled the lord of the forest ; it is called 
by the natives t^re, tiger^ and is in size and 
fierceness almost equal to the oriental tiger ; the 
fur is short, thick, and glossy, the colour is a 
bri^t yellow, marked along the spine with a 
chain of occelated or eye-shaped spots, like black 
rings, having a black spot in the centre of each; 
along the sides are four chains of rings, but 
these are rather oval than round, each of them 
generally containing two spots ; however along 
the sides the rings are not so regular as along 
the back, indeed the rings often appear to be 
formed of three or four oblong spots, including 
two in the centre; the belly is white, with 
transverse black stripes. The face and sides of 
the neck are very thickly studded with black 
spots. The fur of the tail is not glossy ; on the 
u{^er part the pattern is a zig-zag, and not 
spotted like the body. 

The jaguar preys on the cattle in the savanas, 
lurking about and securing a bullock or young 
horse ; after making a hearty meal he retires to 
a considerable distance, and never returns to 
the same place within a month, being suspicious 
perhaps of being detected and punished. Pres* 
sed by hunger, he has been known to attack 
human beings, and even to loiter about at 
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night, waiting for an opportmiity to seize on 
any one who may leave the house; having 
once tarted human flesh, he becomes either more 
daring, or averse to other food ; but when it is 
blown that: a tiger has destroyed any person, 
the cause is made a common one, and all the 
people in the neighbourhood jcm and pursue 
the enemy till they kill it. 

In the woods there is found a species of 
sloth, called by the natives j^erico Ugero, nimble 
peter; it is also called ahi, probably from the 
pitiful noise which it makes. I have seen it 
several times, but the following description of 
it was given to me by Dr. Hurtado, of Guaya- 
quil: — 

** The snout short, forehead high, eyes black,^ 
almost covered with long black eyelashes, no 
incisors in the under jaw, four legs, ill formed, 
thighs ill-shaped and <2laliisy, hind legs short 
and thick, the ttles united, having three lotig 
curved claws on the hind and fore feet, twwty- 
eight ribs, three stomachs, very short intestines, 
only one aperture for the emission of excre- 
ments, like birds; very short tail, and the 
whole length of the body between four and: five 
feet." 

This animal in appearance is llie very picture 
of misery 4 it is covered with long shaggy teir 
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fesemblkig dried grats ; iti motioii it very tflowv 
and at each step it howla moat hideously^ and 
aoarcely walka ten yards ia as many honM. It 
feeds on lea?6s and the buds of trdet> and whatt 
it haa once gained the top of a tree it wilt re* 
main there as long aa a leaf is to be procured, 
tfid even for some time afterwards^ crying and 
howling, till hunger obliges it to sehreh for food ; 
it then forms itself into a round lamp and drops 
from the tree upon the gft>ttnd, as if devoid of 
life. The Indians sometimes kill and eat it^ 
and if fat they relish the fleshi which they say ia 
very savoury ; but I never had an opportttnity 
of tasting it 

Many deer, venados, similar to those of Pdrtti 
some cavias, and fourvarieties of die monkey, 
aM also found in the woods ; of these, two spe* 
oies when erect stand four feet hig^ ; the one ia 
completely black, with very long arms, hence 
etiiiBd brmlargo, and is excellent eating; the 
other has a black back and brown belly, and is 
called mangm; the other two kinds are when 
eieet about eighteen inches high ; the one is of a 
yellow brown cokHir, and the other is black with 
a white face : all the four iiq[>ecie9 have long tails. 
Many iguanas are met with in different parts of 
^ province ; the body is about a foot k>ng, with 
ft low of poiutA along the back Mke the ftna ef a 
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ttli, the head has acreat like that ol the. dimghia 
tsoefc; theiaoijihkriinilarto the beak of a paiw 
rot» the bite of wU^ ia very aeToe, aait dmdea 
aJmast every thing that euMS between ita jawa; 
the legs are shorty and the teea are pairtly om* 
nected by a membrane^ like the feet of aooM 
vater>fowl ; the teiil ia very stender and aa long 
as the body, having very much the afpeaaraeee 
ef a snake; by wMpiHBg vvith it whea i^exac^ 
it can iaffict a very severe wound ; ita colenr 
ia green and yeUovr,. and the natives oftoi 
aay> that if it had wings It wonhl be ^kl dei>i 
himself. They are tvr^aroua, and tibe fenude 
kys from twenty to thirty eggs at one time : 
these are whtte, and ,<u»Fered with a nsembrane 
instead of a shell, and aie mrat debeate eating. 
!i'he Aerii el the anunal too ia whiter and more 
savoury tbaai thai el the husk doco: fovirL They 
acb chiefly found oa the braneheaof treQa, Md 
V9hen parsaed on the ground wilt betake, theajb- 
jid)ites to their banxxws. or to the water. 

Aaamg the. featheced tribe there are many 
faeantfifial. panotSi parrequeta^ and papagayea; 
tlie toecan,. catted heredrnfed^^ iaemmMttia 
tffee woodiE^ parkiealarly in the neigfabondiood 
e£ tfae banana, j^aatations^ <m ^ ripe firuit of 
whidlk it foeii.; the back, wkig% and taij!^ ase 
blacky the bwast a faotiitifid bai^ ydOoiw, a^ 
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the beak, which is ns long as ibe body of Ae 
binly is ydlow on the upper side, and the rest 
brown ; the tongue is long, slender and serrated ; 
on the whole the appearance of the bird is very 
awkward) OMring to the iounense size of the 
beak. 

Here are many wild turkeys, some of which 
are delicate eating ; huacharacas^ a species of 
pheasant, and pongis, equally or more delicate ; 
the latter are as large as our turkeys; the 
male is black, widi a high crest of beautifiil 
black and white feadiers on its head ; the hen is 
brown, spotted with black, having a crest or 
topping like the male, which it spreads in the 
form of a fan when vexed, and then allows it to 
£aill backward on the neck. 

The trampetero is a native of this province^ 
and is dten domeirticated, as well as the toucan^ 
poujis, and several different kinds of parrots ; 
^dbe trompetero is about the size of a ham door 
fowl, and entirely black, excepting a few long 
yellow feathers on the neck; it becomes very 
tame, and will follow tibe people to whcmn it be- 
longs, making a noise somewhat like the sound 
of a trumpet, which, according to the general 
opinion, proceeds^ from the anus; the sound 
however is so varied and modulated, that it 
sometimes appears to proceed from one part 
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wd Miil«l»fne9 from aootb^» Qn die arriysU ^ 
^ fltr%»gey it williiwft«4«ttejy parade t^ite ropoi, 
aild roo^ive Um wit^ a inupiiqal wel(;ofqe. 

a&d Oth^r sQ^lt l>irds, particularly Jxun^mwg 
birdft; tteae beautiful flutt^r^irs fly ia s^ 
direbtions, sipping tbe bppey frqip tb^ |k>WQr0, 
«i^QfiiaUy:tbo«B q(^^ plaptain ^d tbe banai^^, 
nrhiob ai^ tbeir fayoyirit^s, aiid ia wbich ^hey 
9i;€^ofitoacoQ9|>let6ly bidd^i) Fhila feeding pa thai? 
nectareous QM^eets. The^ipall bi^ds are pior^ 
iroftby of admiration tfpr the brilUjoicy of tlje^r 
plusmge tbaa for tbe .swee^oegs pf their i^pte^; 
indeed very few of tbem ever. sing; apd theccm:* 
tinned chattering of tbe.parrots is very disagree- 
able. Tl^ mqst nsefnl bird here iatbe gallipasoi 
itmay be; called tbe public 8i;;avenger, an^l it is 
ptoteeted by the municipal law, wbich imposes 
a fine of five dollars, on any person who kills one 
4^{theiii. 

Nuinerous snoJ^es infest the whole of the 
jpioYinoe.of Guayaqpil>and individuals ;^epften 
bitten by them ; but t)ie,iiatives aj-e possessed of 
remedies, and: against the poison pf apwe, of 
specific antidotes. They piake, the patient drink 
a: considenable quianjity of olive oil, scarify round 
the wound* andai^plypiepes of calcji^ed stag's 
hum; b»t tbe sftfe^l; remedy known apapng the 

TOL. II, 2 I 
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Hjktived is the leaves of a cr^per called kuaeo, 
which gtows in the woods. The leaves aiie 
bruised to the consistency of paste, which is^ 
made into small cakes, each about the size of 
half a crown, and then dried in the shade. 
When a person is bitten, heputsone of these smaU 
dakes in his mouth, and cheWs it till the bitter 
taste is gone, at the same time swallowing his 
saliva ; he is then bathed, the chewed herb is 
taken from his mouth and bound over the wound; 
and he recovers. The visible effects ve a co« 
pious perspiration. When at Esmeraldas I was 
bitten in the hand by a coral siiake, the bite of 
which is considered mortal if not immediately 
cured ; the pain which I felt was a violent burn- 
ing near the wound ; it gradually spread over 
the part affected, accompanied with a peculiar 
sensation, which appeared as if a large weight 
were hanging to my hand, and which prevented 
me from raising it. A native who was with-me 
having observed what had happened, immedi* 
ately gave me a cake of the huaco herb, ordered 
me to chew it, and began to press my hand, 
squeezing the wound ; in about five minutes the 
pain abated, and the bitter taste of the 
herb was gone. I bathed in the river, and laid 
myself down in a canoe, where I was covered 
with a poncho and. taken to my home> which 
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was about four miles from the spot where the 
accident happened. During the time that I re-: 
mained in the canoe I perspired most profusely, 
and after retiring to my bed, more so ; the pain 
in my hand wa^ very much allayed, but I felt a 
general numbness and great debility^ accom* 
panied with nausea; I drank a large glass of 
alihond milk, archata,' and slept about an hour; 
on waking I found myself feverish, my tongue 
parched and hard, and for four days I was very 
ill. A poultice of boiled pumpkin was continually 
kept on my hand, and the wound began to supr 
purate on the fourth day, when my health was 
gradually restored; All this time I was very 
apprehensive of: danger, although the natives 
assured me that as twenty-four hours had elap- 
sed since the bite, I was perfectly safe. For 
more than a fortnight I felt the effects of the 
poisonous fangs of the reptile, which the natives 
had killed almost immediately after it had 
wounded me, and brought it to my house. I 
never saw the huaco herb growing, but I have 
seen it when brought from the woods; the leaves 
are about two and a half inches long and half an 
inch broad ; the upper surface is of a dark green^ 
Willi purple veins running along it> of a glossy 
appearance and solid texture; the under side is 
of an obiicure purple hue; the leaves grow 
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dibgly, two being placed opposite to €lach olter 
on the siteiA, which id 6lender> bard> and ribbed, 
and of a bltiifsih fcolour. I never »aw the flowery 
dnd the nativfed wbfen I a^ked them oonc^trbag 
it, told m6 that it tfever did flower, at least that 
they had never observe^ any flowers on the 
plant. 

Fortunately, si bird at Guayaquil called quiri*' 
^uinqui, it !kdnieraldas and on the coast of 
Cboco, ktutcQ, tiid at Quito, beteado di oro, is 
t ^reat fenemy to the snakes, arid other venohiotto 
reptileid ahd injects, on which it feeds. It is il 
species of vulture, about the size of a hen^ and 
is easily dbmesticated ; its colour is a btigbt 
browii, variegated with stains of pale yellow* 
. It flieiii abotit the woods, or runs along the sa^ 
\v^has ill qiiest df its fodd, and attacks the 
snakes, opposing its wing to them as a shield ; 
when the animal is somewhat exhausted by 
litriking at the bird, it seizes the ifeptilb deat 
the head, and biting it rises on its wibgl^, and 
afterwdi*dB alights, arid observes if it be dead ; 
if not, it again bites it, and soihetiikies soar- 
ing aloft with it lets it fkll, and immediately 
drops down after it ; when dead the bird de- 
vours it. The natives affirm^ that to this bird 
they owe the discovery of the h«rb which they 
call huaco ; they observed that the bitd, after 
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fighting with a ^nake^ wotkltl sdmetinieB sedrdb 
for the heifb aihd eat it ; hehe^ they 6up{K)i^id H 
to be an antidote for the poison^ which ek* 
perienee has proved to be correetw 

The poisonoiis snakes fo^nnd here are thfe 
bejucoy about two feet long, very slender^ arid 
of a brown colour, bating the appearance 6f a 
small cane; the eascabely one oT the varieties 
of the rattle snake; it is tonietimes ifite feet 
lobgy and spotted with while and yelli>il(r ; the 
toraU of a very beautifiil appearance, owing to 
its bright colours $ which are a deep red, bright 
yelloW^ and black, in alternate belts ; the head 
is very flat, and although the animal is small, 
seldom CKceedidg t\^o feet in lengthy its bite is 
considered of the most poisonous kihd^ and 
if not directly cured generally proves mortal 
in a fbw hours; the effects are an immediate 
sif^elling, and afterwards an exudation of blood 
from every part of the body^ accompanied with 
the most agonising pain^ till death relieves th^ 
wretch froih the tmguish he endures. Dot! 
Pbdro Figueroa^ to m^hose Itttention I owed my 
cure, assur^ me, that he once saw theoorpM 
of 9 negro who diiid of the bite of the coral 
anake, and that it had become completely white. 
The exis is so Called on account of the tnarki 
along the back, from the head to the extremity 
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of the tail ; its length is from three to four feet, 
head flat, colour dark brown, with white marks 
like XX along the backi This snake is most 
active and poisonous, and is much dreaded. 
The sierpe volante is very dangerous; it is 
about eighteen inches long, very slender, of a 
dark brown colour, and can spring to a great 
distance to inflict its poisonous wound; hence 
the natives call it the flying serpent. Here are 
several kinds of harmless snakes, which the 
natives never kill, as they are great enemies of 
the poisonous ones ; I once saw one of these, 
called the sobre cama, devouring aii exis larger 
than itself. 

The river of Guayaquil and the creeks that 
empty themselves into it, abound with alliga* 
tors, lagartos, or caimanes, so much so, that on 
the banks where they lie basking in the sun 
they appear like logs of wood thrown up by 
the tide, and are so unapprehensive of danger, 
that a canoe or boat may pass very near to them 
without their being disturbed; when basking 
in this manner they keep their enormous mouths 
open, and owing to the colour of the fleshy 
substance on the inside of the lower jaw^ as 
well as to a musky scent which accompanies 
their breath, great numbers of flies are allured 
to enter the mouth, the upper jaw of which. 
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when a sufficient number are collected^ sud- 
denly falls down, and the deluded insects are 
swallowed. 

The alligator is an oviparous animal ; the 
female deposits her eggs in the sand, laying in 
the course of one or two days from eighty to 
a hundred ; they are much larger than those of 
a goose, and much thicker ; they are covered 
with a very tenacious white membrane, and are 
often eaten by the indians, who when they take 
them first open a small hole in the larger end, 
and place the egg in the sand with the hole 
downward; by this means a peculiarly disagree* 
able musky taste is destroyed ; they afterwards 
cook them in the same manner as other eggs. 
I have tasted them, and found nothing disagree* 
able, except their being very tough. After de« 
positing her eggs the female covers them with 
sand, and then rolls herself over them, and 
continues rolling to the water side, as if to pre* 
vent the spot being found where she has left her 
deposit ; but the vigilant gallinasos are generally 
on the alert at this season, and when they have 
found the nest, destroy the whole of them. 
The people who live near the sides of tlie river 
train their dogs to search for the eggs, as well 
as to destroy them; and thus thousands are 
annually broken. 
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Wb^a iastinct iaforms tl^e alligator that t)ie 
time of ovatioA is cooipletedf both the m«4e 
and female go to the nest, and if undi^titrb^ 
the female imipedif^tely uncoveri the Qgg9, and 
Q^refolly brej^ them ; the yauog brood begia 
to rua about, aod the watohful gallinaso^ prejp 
q|>on theoif while the mitle alligator, whi> 9^p* 
pe^rs^ to have coip^ for no other purpose, 4e- 
your$ all that he po3$ibly can ; (ho^e that can 
mount on the neck and back of the female ate 
i;life, unless tbey happen to fall off, or cannot 
9wim9 iu which cases she devours them. Thw 
nature ha^ prepared a destruction for thesfa 
^ng^rons animals, which would oth^rwi^e be 
SM? numerous »s flie9> and become the i^bsolut^ 
proprietors of the surrouuding country 5 eyeu 
at pr^$ent, notwithstwding the comparativoly 
fow that e^papot tbmr number is aJmost in* 
fir(9dible« 

J hanre. frequently seen the l^gartoi.e ighteep 
or.tfve:nty feet long. Tbey feed principuHy on 
fi^hj which thoy catch in the rivers, and are 
knofvp wmetimes to go in a company of ten 
or tweWn tO: the/mouths of the ^mall rivets and 
cr^Qkf, irheretwoor three asdond while the 
tide i^ high, leaving the rest at the mouth; 
when the tide has fallen, one party' besets the 
mouth of the creek, while the other awims down 
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the stream, flapping their tails, and driving the 
fish into the very jaws of their devourers, which 
catch them, and lift their heads out of the 
water to swallow them. 

When these voracious creatures cannot pro- 
cure a sufficient quantity of fish to satisfy their 
hunger^ they betake themselves to the savanas^ 
where they destroy the calves and foals, lurk- 
ing about during the day, and seizing their 
prey when asleep, at night, which they drag to 
the water side, and there devour it. The cattle 
and the dogs appear sensible of their danger 
when they go to the rivers to drink, and will 
howl and bark until they have attracted the 
attention of the lagartos at one place, and 
then drop back and run to another, where 
they drink in a hurry, and immediately leave 
the water side; otherwise, as has been the case, 
an alligator would seize on them by the nose^ 
drag them under the water, and drown and 
eat them. 

When the lagarto has once ' tasted the flesh 

of animals it will almost abandon the fish> and 

reside principal{y'~<asliore. I crossed the large 

plain of •Babaoyo, vrnkre I saw a living one, 

buried, exeept-the*ead, in the clay, beside the 

remains of seteral dead ones. On inquiring 

how they came there^ the montubioSy a name 
VOL. ir. 2 K 
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given here to the peasantry, told me, that 
when the rains £a11 in the mountains great part 
of this savana is inundated, at which time the 
lagartos prowl ahout in search of the cattle re* 
maining on the small islands that are then 
formed; and when the waters retire they are 
left embedded in the clay, till the ensuing 
rains set them at liberty ; they feed on flies in 
the way already described, and can exist in 
this manner for six . or seven months. When 
found in this state the natives always kill them; 
sometimes by piercing them with lances be- 
tween the fore leg and the body, the only visible 
part in which they are vulnerable ; if they be 
not prepared with a lance, they collect wood, 
and kindle a fire as near to the mouth of the 
lagarto as they dare venture, and burn him to 
death. 

These animals will sometimes seize human 
beings when bathing, and even take children 
from the shores ; after having succeeded once 
or twice they will venture to take men or 
women from the balsas, if they can surprize 
them when asleep ; but they are remarkably 
timid, and any noise will drive them from then* 
purpose. They have aL o been known to swim 
alongside a small canoe, and to suddenly place 
one of their paws on the edge and upset it, when 
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they immediately seize the unwary victim. 
Whenever it is known that a cebado, one that 
b^s devoured either a human being or cattle, is 
in the neighbourhood, all the people join in the 
common cause to destroy it; this they often effect 
by means of a noose of strong hide rope, baited 
with some animal food ; when the lagarto seizes 
the bait its upper jaw become^ entangled with 
the rope, and the people immediately attack it 
with their lances, and generally kill it. 

The natives sometimes divert themselves in 
catching the lagartos alive ; they employ two 
9ietbods, equally terrific and dangerous to a 
spectator, sut first sight ; both of these were ex* 
habited to Count Buis, when we were at Ba^r 
baoyo, on our way to Quito. A main takes in 
his right band a truncheon, called a tolete ; this 
is of hard wood^ about two. feet long, having a 
ball formed at each end, into which are fastened 
two iron harpoons, and to the middle of this 
truncheon a platted thong is fastened. The 
man takes this in his hand, plunges into the 
river, and holds it horizontally on the surface 
of the water, grasping a dead fowl with the same 
band, and swimming with the other : he places 
himself in a right line with the lagarto, which 
i» almost sure to dart at the fowl ; when this 
happens tl^ truncheon is placed in a vertical 
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position, and at the moment that the jaw of tb^ 
lagarto is thrown up the tolete i$ thrust into the 
mouth, so that when the jaw falls down again 
the two harpoons become fixed, and the animal 
is dragged to the shore by the <;ord fastened to 
the tolete. When on shore the appearance of 
the lagarto is really most horrible; his enormous 
jaw propped up by the tolete, shewing his large 
sharp teeth ; his eyes projecting almost out of 
his head ; the pale red colour of the fleshy sub- 
stance on his under jaw, as well as that of the 
roof of the mouth ; the impenetrable armour of 
scales which covers the body, with the huge 
paws and tail, all contribute to render the spec- 
tacle appalling ; and although one is ])erfectly 
aware that in its present state it is harmless, yet 
it is almost impossible to look on it without 
feeling what fear is. The natives now surround 
the lagarto and bait it like a bull 3 holding be- 
fore it any thing that is red, at which it runs> 
when the man jumps on one side and avoids be- 
ing struck by it, while the animal continues to run 
forward in a straight line, till checked by the 
thong which is fastened to the tolete. When 
tired of teazing the poor brute, they kill it by 
thrusting a lance down its throat, or under the 
fore leg into its body ; unless by accident it be 
thrown on its back, when it may be pierced in 
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any part of the belly, which is soft and easily 
penetrated. ' 

The other method is, by taking a fowl in 
one hand, and a sharp strong knife in the other ; 
the man swims till he is directly opposite to the 
alligator, and at the moment when it springs at 
the fowl the man dives tinder the water, leaving 
the fowl on the surface ; he then holds up the 
knife to the belly of the animal, and cuts it 
open, when the alligator immediately rolls over 
on its back, and is carried away by the stream. 
Much has been said about the surprizing agility 
of fiome of the Spanish bull fighters, and I have 
often beheld feats that have astonished me; 
but this diversion at Babaoyo, for so the natives 
consider it, evinced more bravery and agi- 
lity than I had ever before witnessed. The 
teeth of the alligator are often taken from the 
jaws, and yesqueros, small tinder boxes, which 
are generally carried in the pocket for the pur- 
pose of lighting segars, are made from them ; 
they are beautifully white and equal to the 
finest ivory ; some are four inches long, and I 
have seen them most delicately carved, and 
mounted with gold or silver. 

In fishing, the natives also evince extraor- 
dinary dexterity, both in the river and on the 
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sea shores. lu the river I have seen them stand 
up in small canoes> five or six feet long, aad 
hold a net fastened to a triangular frame, having 
a long pole affixed to it $ they will dip thfi net 
into the river, inclining the body backwards 
to preserve a perfect balance on the canoe, 
sweep the net along the atream* and draw it to 
the surface, raising the body gradually to an 
erect posture, so that the equipoise is never 
lost ; this indeed is a wonderful effort, because 
any slight tremulous motion would upset the 
slender foundation on which they stand. From 
similar canoes they will also throw the casting 
net, atatayay already described* At sea the 
natives, chiefly indians, mount astride 0I3l logs 
of balsa wood, and take their large nets with 
them, which they let drop ; after which they 
fasten the cord of the two extremities io the 
logs and paddle to the shore, dragging the net 
after them, maintaining so exact a balance^ 
that although the log i^ round they very seldom 
fell off. 

In the sea along the coast of the department 
la Manta, very large cuttle fish abound, some 
of which are twelve feet long ajid seven feet 
broad; it was owing to the accidents which 
happened by their enveloping and killing the 
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divers tbat the pearl fishery on this coast waa 
abandoned^ although some very valuable pearls 
have been found. This lucrative occupationi 
however, if attended with such precautions 
as science may suggest, will probably be re^ 
assumed ; and the expectations of the natives 
may be realized, that Providence has made a 
reserve and hidden treasures from the Spa- 
niards, that the country may not be unworthy 
of notice when they lose it. 

The only mineral production in the province 
of Guayaquil of which any mention is made, 
is emeralds, in the district of la Manta ; but 
they have not been sought for since the con- 
quest ; tradition states, that before that period 
the indians possessed many of these gems, 
but it is probable they obtained them from 
the neighbouring province de las Esmeraldas, 
where I have seen several. 

After the foregoing description of Guaya- 
quil audits productions, it is almost unneces- 
sary to say any thing respecting its importance 
as a place of commerce. It is likewise the 
principal, and till very lately (1824) was the 
only port to the provinces of Quito, Guenca, 
Pasto, and Papayan, all, of which are exten- 
sive, well peopled, and comparatively rich dis- 
tricts. The only thing wanting here is an 
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increase of capital, activity, and inhabitants; 
for the climate and the soil are calculated to 
produce whatever is found between the tropics ; 
and there is no doubt but that this will at a 
future date become one of the most flourishing 
countries in the new world. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Jooniey from Gnajaquil to Qnito Babaoyo Rood to Chimbo 

Cvetta de San Antonio Arrival at Huaranda Triumphal Arch' and 

i Ilaraiig;ae.«... ....Description of Hnainnda and Province of Chimbo •. 

Chlmboraso Accident at la EnsiUada Road (o San Juan Obragc 

of Indians Arrival at Riobamba Description of. Remains of Old 

' Riobamba... ..Visit to ao old CaciqiM......Province of Riobamba......Roa4 

toAmbato Description of Prodnoe Arrival at Tacnnga 

Description of.. Earthquakes at ...Ruins of Callo Provincial 

Produce Arrival at Chisiochi, EnsiUada, and Quito Remarks. 

The health of the count being re-established, 
we left Guayaquil under a discharge of nineteen 
guns, some pieces of cannon having been placed 
in front of the custom-house for this purpose. 
We remained two days at the Bodegas de Ba^ 
baoyo, a small village, where there is a custom^ 
house for the collection of the duties which are 
paid on goods, on entering or leaving the pro- 
vince of Guayaquil. 

The roads across the savana, notwithstanding 
the absence of rain for three months, were in 
some places very bad, although a number of 
indians had been sent by the Corregidorof Huar 

i^ndo to repair them; they were mended by 
VOL. i;. 2 L 
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putting the trunks of trees in the deep, muddjf^ 
places, and laying the branches and leaves of 
trees on the top. A considerable number of 
cattle were grazing on the open plains, some of 
which were very fat At noon we halted at a 
farm-house, where a splendid dinner was pro- 
vided for us by the cura of San Miguel de 
Chiptibo, who had come here to meet us. After 
dinner we proceeded on our journey to a small 
^arm-house, where every convenient accommo- 
dation had been prepared for us, and we re- 
]|naineil here during the night. On the following 
day we arrived at Uie village of San Miguel, 
situated in a deep ravine, commanding a beau- 
tiful prospect of the mountains, which gradually 
rose above each other, till their l^eads were lost 
in the clduds. On our arrival at this village w« 
were met by about forty indian boys, ehdos, fon- 
tastically dressed ; and the little fellows danced 
along the sides of the street as we passed to the 
house prepared for our reception. 

On the following day, July 22d, a dreary 
prospect presented itself; this was the ascent of 
the cuesta de San Antonio ; we began to ascend 
at nine o'clock in the morning, and at every 
step new difficulties and greater dangers pre- 
sented themselves ; in some places the road ran 
along a narrow ridge, with a precipice on eacb. 
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ride ; in others we had to travel dUiong ladcras, or 
narrow skirts of the inountain beaten down by 
travelers into a path, with a deep valley oli 
one side, and a perpendicular rock on the 
other — a fall on one side threatening inevitable 
death, and on the other broken arms or legs 
against the rough sides of the rock. In other 
parts there was a narrow golly formed by the 
heavy rains and the transit of mules, the per^ 
pendicular sides rising ten or fifteen feet above 
our heads. To these may be added, that the 
^bole of the road for six leagues is composed 
of abrupt acclivities or rapid descents, whtfe 
the track in which the mules tread was com-» 
posed of deep furrows, called annelimes, filled 
with mud ; some of them were more than two 
feet deep, so that the belly of the mule and the 
feet of the rider were dragged over the ridges 
that divide the fui^rows : these indeed serve as 
steps, and in some degree may be accounted a 
security ; but if a mule should happen to fall, or 
even to stumble, the danger of being thrown 
headlong down a precipice is rather frightful* 
In some places there are two roads ; the one by 
which the mules descend has no camellones, ov 
farrows, down which the mules seem to prefer 
sliding to stepping down the others. When at 
the top, jtbese sagacious animals halt for a short 
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time, shake themselres, and snort, as if con- 
scious of the hazard of the undertaking ; they 
then draw their hind feet forward, plaee 
their fore legs in a slanting position, and ap- 
proach very gradually to the beginning of the 
descent, when with uncommon velocity they 
slide on their haunches to the bottom. Their 
dexterity in the crooked places is truly asto- 
nishing; for. by a motion of the body they in- 
cline themselves first to one side then to the 
other, keeping the most perfect equilibrium, 
which is the only means of saving them and 
their riders from being hurled headlcHig forward, 
or dashed' to pieces by a fall. During all this 
time the rider has only to sit still, to lay the 
reins on the mule's neck, and trust to its saga- 
city and the recommendation given by its mas- 
ter ; for many mules are kept in this neighbour- 
hood, and are highly esteemed for their dexterity 
in sliding down this part of the road ; fortunately 
for us, being in company with the Captain- 
general of the kingdom, all the best mules were 
collected for our use. 

At two o'clock in the afternoon we were 
cheered with se ha acabado la cuestui we are at 
the end of the mountain road. This place is 
called paicaruy a gate or entrance; it also 
signifies a fortified place; such this probably 
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was before the conquest, and such it was made 
in 181 1 by the Quitenos, to prevent the entrance 
of the Peruvian troops. We all alighted, and 
shook some of the dirt from our clothes, after 
which we were politely received by Don 
Caspar Morales, the Corregidor of Huaranda, 
the two alcaldes, several officers, and other gen- 
tlemen of the province; but what proved far 
tsxxae welcome, was a relay of horses. 

After our saddles had been placed on our new 
steeds we mounted, and proceeded in regular 
procession, two Indians, with silver trumpets, 
going before. At the distance of a league from 
the town we were met by the brawny vicar, 
mounted on the finest mule I ever beheld ; in- 
deed, such an animal was quite necessary, when 
it is considered what an unwieldy mass it had to 
carry : the circumstance made several of us 
smile, and we could scarcely refrain from laugh- 
ter, when the corregidor presented him to his 
excellency, saying, ''the vicar of Huaranda, 
Don Juan Antonio Maria de la Magdalena Jar- 
amillo,; Pacheco, y Tavera.'' Heaven help us, 
said I, to an officer who stood near me, how I 
pity the parson's mule. 

We had not proceeded far when a troop of 
militia cavalry met us ; these tatterdemalions 
would certainly have borne away the prize had 
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they been put in competition with the ihSintfy 
of Sir Johh Fal&taff ; and could I have chosen 
for myself) hang me if I would hav^ entered 
Huaranda in their company. 

The next that made their appearance were 
the indian dancers, sin^ng their eachuas in 
Quichua, welcoming the sLrrival of the governor 
With the most discoifdant yellings, and such ex- 
travagant expressions as beggar all description. 
At the entrance of the town there was a tri- 
umphal areh! This was composed of canes, 
decorated with curtains of all colours and 
descriptions of stuffs ; ribbons for streamers, 
and flags made of pocket handkerchiefs ; silver 
plates, dishes, spoons, and forks were hung 
ifound it. When his excellency had arriv^ 
dose to it> a curtain was withdrawn in the 
upper story, and an indian in the uniform of an 
ofbcer, his coarse bladk hair stiffened with 
tallow and flour, still incapable of b6ing turned 
into a curl, but standing upright in every 
direction, advanced to the front, made a most 
profbtiUd boW, and then stepped back; after 
this he looked up, and exclaimed, ** angil beUo, 
d(ya el 'paptl^ ** beautiful angel, give me the 
papet," but in such abroken dialect, that nothing^ 
save an acquaintance ^iih the Spanish language, 
dan aff<>rd any idea. deVertd white muslin 
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handkerchiefs, which were tied in festoons above 
his head in imitation of clouds, opened, and 
down fell, or rather was lowered with a rope, 
an indian angel, his head as thickly cased in 
tallow and flour as that of his invocater ; he 
delivered a folded paper, and was again dragged 
up into the muslin clouds, while the delighte4 
multitude expressed their approbation with 
shouts of joy. The orator re-advanced, and 
read his harangue with all the rhetoric an4 
graceful attitudes of a Bombasto. His address 
was succeeded by the throwing up of innumerable 
rockets, amid the sound of trumpets and other 
music stationed on one side of the arch; this 
was followed by our arrival at the house of the 
Gorregidor, where a most sumptuous dinner 
was on the table. 

Huaranda is the residence of the Corregidor, 
or governor of the province of Chimbo^ and 
may be considered the capital of that province. 
The town is large but poor, the inhabitants being 
daefly occupied as carriers. Their wealth con- 
sists in their droves of mules, which during the 
summer, when the road is open, are employed 
in conveying merchandize between Quito and 
(xuayaquiL The climate at this pl,ace is re- 
markably cdd, owing to its elevation above 
the sea and the vicinity of Chimboraso, which 
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18 seen from the town, and has the appearance 
of a huge white cloud piercing the blue vault of 
heaven. 

The province of Ghimbo has an extensive 
breed of mules in the valleys ; barley, potatoes, 
and maize are cultivated by the indians in various 
parts, and some sugar cane in the bottoms of 
the ravines. At a place called Tomabela 
is a spring of salt water, which is so com- 
pletely saturated that it forms large crusts t>n 
the stones against which the water dashes, and 
along the sides of the small stream ; the indians 
also put the water into troughs, and stir it with 
a wooden spatula; the salt then crystallizes on 
the sides of the trough, and is taken out ; this 
salt is packed in small baskets and sent to dif* 
ferent parts of the kingdom, as well as to Peru; 
it is a specific for the cotos, bronchocele, by 
merely eating food seasoned with it. This 
valuable production is delicately white, easily 
pulverised, and very sUghtly deliquescent. 

Having taken some refreshment atHuaranda, 
we proceeded on the following morning to the 
Pajonal, at the foot of the majestic Chimboraso» 
the giant of the Andes. The day was beauti- 
fully clear, and the view of this lofty mountain 
highly interesting; we had seen it at the mouth 
of the Guayaquil river, as well as at that city^ 
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a distance of forty leagues, where we we^ e 
almost suffocated with heat ; but aow we feH 
almost perished with cold : the kingdom of 
lofty palms aivd shady plantains was in fQur days 
exchanged for a region where vegetation jm 
reduced ta.its lowest ebb— the dwarf piQe4 
mosseir: ) 

AjamU, resting house, stands o» the plaia at 
the footxtf Chimborasa; this had been prepared 
for our reception; and to contribute in a de« 
gree to make it more warm, ox rather to keep 
out some of t^ie cold, the inside had been neatly 
covered with long dry grass, cdMeApqjum, which 
grows on this plain. Owing to an accident, 
the grass cau^t fire in one of the rooms, at two 
o*clock in the morning ; we immediately ran 
from our beds, or rather ran with our beds, for 
we dragged them with us, not a Utile pleased, 
in this dilemma, that we had all of us retired to 
rest without undressing ; aotwithstaixding this 
we were dreadfully pinched by the frosty air 
blowing from Chimboraso on one side, or Car- 
guairaso on the other. After the first blaze of 
the pajon had subsided, the Indians entered the 
house, and dragged out a (<^ things which 
had been placed inside, but fortunately the 
principal part of our luggage had been left on ' 
the outside. We waited till morning, sitting 
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on our mattresses, and wrapped up in our pon- 
chos and blankets, as near the fire as we dared 
to venture. 

In the morning we proceeded on our journey, 
winding round the foot of Ghimboraso, till the 
valley of San Juan opened on our right; we 
descended along a very rugged steep path, and 
at twelve o'clock arrived at the obrage of San 
Juan, belonging to Don Martin Ghiriboga, where 
we remained till the following morning. I here 
beheld the South American indian reduced to 
the most abject state of servitude and bonds^e, 
compared to which the slave belonging to the 
plantations on the coast of Peru, is free indeed^ 

These unfortunate beings, robbed of their 
country, are merely allowed to exist in it ; be- 
cause the plunderers would only possess a 
barren waste without their labour : the fertility 
of the soil would be useless without beinga to 
harvest the crops and manufacture the produce ; 
the gold and the silver must sleep in the moun- 
tains if no human beings were employed to 
extract it. Alas! these beings are the degraded 
original proprietors, on whom the curse of con- 
quest has fallen with all its concomitant hard- 
ships and penury. A miserable pittance of 
fourteen dollars a year is the wages of a man 
who works in this cloth manufactory ; and. ten 
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tiiat of him who tends a flock of sheep; and for 
this miserable pay they are subject to the whip 
and to other corporal punishments: their home 
is a hut> composed of rude stones placed one 
upon another, and thatched with the long grass 
from the foot of Ghimboraso : here» hunger^ 
misery, and wretchedness seem to have fixed 
their abode, at the sight of which pity would 
wring tears from the heart of oppression; but 
pity has no part in the composition of the 
oppressors of the Children of the Sun! 

Some of the cloth made at this obrage was 
^e finest I had ever seen manufactured iu 
America, but this was by a transgression of the 
colonial laws, which had established the precise 
quality of colonial manufactures. Happy at 
leaving behind that misery which I could only 
compassionate, weleft San Juan in the morning, 
and arrived at two o'clock in the afternoon at 
Hiobamba, where some very neatly painted 
triumphal arches^had been erected. 

Biobamba is the capital of the province of 
the saij^e name; the old town was founded in 
1533, by the Adelantado Sebastian Benalcasar; 
it contained twenty thousand inhabitants, two 
parish churches, four convents, two :nunneries, 
and a hospital ; but it was completely destroyed 
by an earthquake in 1797, when with very few 
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exceptions the whole popuktioii perished^ he« 
sides a much larger number in different parte of 
the province, and perhaps no remains of these 
terrible convulsions of nature ue more awfal 
than those at Riobamba. Some of the ruins of 
the old town may be seen on the acclivities of 
the mountaias oa each side the valley, where the 
new town now stands, separated from each other 
at least a league and a half; and I wa» idiewn 
some ruins on each side of the valley which the 
inhabitants assured me had formed part of one 
edifice, particularly the two steeples which had 
belonged to the Franciscan church ; these were 
on one fi»de, and a portion of the body of the 
church on the other. 

The face of the country was entirely changed^ 
so much so^ that after the shock the surviving 
inhabitants, and those of the neighbouring pro^* 
vinces, could not teU where their houses Em> 
merly stood, or where their friends had formerly 
lived ; mountains rose where cultivated valleys 
had existed ; the rivers disappeared or dianged 
^eir course, and plains usurped the situatioa 
of the mountains and ravines. The fece of Uie 
country was so com{^etely altered, that no one 
knows the site of the largest farm in the pro'- 
vioce, belonging to Zamora. 

The new town is built on a sandy piaii^ 
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touch betow the level of the surroutiding elevated 
plaia8> which are called jparoifia^; itis climate is 
T^y agreeable, and calculated to produce all 
kinds of Eutopean fruits, but at plresebt only a 
few trees are to be seen in the orchards or 
gardens. I spent the evening that we remained 
at Riobambawith an old Indian Cacique, the 
only person whom I ever saw who could knot 
and interpret the meaning of the knots of the 
quipus. He boasted of being a descendant of 
the huasta puncaj/f the ancient lord of the sur- 
rounding country. He had an account of die 
peopling of that part of the territory of May* 
nas, t<l the eastward of the Cordilleras; first by 
a colony of puncay Indians, who had become 
too numerous for the cQuntry which they in- 
habited; and secondly by part of the tribe, 
after they had been routed by Benalcasar, on 
the plain of Trocajas> where they opposed the 
entrance of the Spaniards. He also had a tra- 
dition that,, a short time before the arrival of 
tiie Spaniards, a colony of monkeys crossed 
the mountains from the westward, and infested 
the country, till they were all destroyed by 
the Indians; and that on the arrival of the 
first Spaniards, the natives considered them 
as a migration of destructive animals, and 
determined to prevent their entnnce ^ but on 
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being defeated, many left the country and joined 
the colony in Maynas. My kind host assured 
me, that the province of Riobamba contained 
extremely rich mines of gold and silver, and 
that from undoubted tradition this province 
sent more silver and gold for the purpose of 
ransoming Atahualpa than any other in the 
kingdom. 

The province produces annually about four 
thousand quintals of sheep's wool, which is 
manufactured into different kinds of cloth ; its 
other productions are wheat, maize, barley,, 
potatoes, arracachas, and European culinary 
vegetables. The capital is so situated, that it 
is not likely ever to become a place of com^ 
mercial notoriety. 

Our next stage brought us to the tovni of 
Ambato, the road we travelled being very irre- 
gular and disagreeable, owing as well to the 
coldness of the climate as to the difficult ascents 
and descents ; but the view of our resting place 
cheered usi As soon as we descended into the 
valley of Ambato, we found a triumphal arch, 
covered virith ripe strawberries ; these had been 
plucked with their stalks, and then &stened to 
cords of maguey fibres; large bunches were 
hanging *down from the top, and in different 
parts festoons and other ornaments were taate- 
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fully displayed, and the fragrance was peculiarly 
delightful. Here the Corregidor and other gen- 
tlemen . received us, and accompanied us to 
the town ; part of the road being confined with 
hedges of tunas, rosemary bushes, magueys, and 
rose trees, with. other vegetables belonging to 
the old and the new world : the natives of such 
distant parts of the globe were here blended, 
and were thriving in the most luxuriant manner. 
Before we- arrived at the town we passed imder 
two other arches covered with strawberries, and 
for more than a league the Indian boys and 
girls danced along with us ; stopping till we had 
passed the arches, which they immediately pul-^ 
led down and stripped of their, fruit, and then 
followed us running and singing, with long 
wreaths of strawberries hanging about them. 

The town of Ambatois very pleasantly situ- 
ated on one side of a river; the churches and 
houses are generally neat and all new, for the 
old town was completely demolished by the 
;earthquake in 1797. Ambato is the capital of 
the province of the same name, which for the 
greater part enjoys a very mild climate and a 
most fertile soil. The crops of wheat, maize, 
barley, quinua, and other pulse are extremely 
abundant, and of an excellent quality. Many 
:«xquiQite fruits are grown here, such as apples^ 
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pear9> peachea, i^pricota, and strawberries; 
these are produced in great abundance; indeed 
many of the plains are covered with the plants^ 
and any person who wishes to purchase some, 
pay 9 to the proprietor of the ground, medio real, 
one*si;(teenth of a dollar, and either goes him^ 
self, or sends a person to gather them for him 
during a whole day. Sugar cane thrives ex* 
tremely well here, although it is four years before 
it is ripe : remarkably fine sugar is made from it, 
superior to any other that can be procured in 
this neighbourhood ; but the quantity is small. 

Cochineal) called here pilcay, is found ixi 
abundance in the leaves of the cactus, and is 
collected by the natives for the purpose of dye>- 
ing. The name given by the Spaniards to this 
valuable insect is cockmilla, signifying a little 
pig; because it bears a resemblance to one, in 
the same manner ajs in some parts of England it ' 
is supposed that the woodlpusd resembles a hog, 
and is hence called aii ''old sow." The cactus on 
which the coohinilla feeds is not so prickly as 
the tuna, which in the West Indies is called the 
prickly pear ; the leaves are very greeii, as well 
as the rind of the fruit, but the inside is of a 
most beautiful red colour, similar to that of the 
cochinilla ; it is very palatable, and when eat^Ei 
communicates its own cclow to the urine. Little 
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mtftttim i^ paid heife to the oultitation of tliQ 
cactus, or nopal, as it is called m Mexico, <>v 
lo ^^ ifisect itself, consequently tbe quality of 
the dye is ndf 6f the first rate i but werd boA 
ff^opeify atl^ded tov there 19 no doiubt but ti» 
plOkf of Artib^to would equal the <2k>ehinflla oj^ 
O^ttm. Instead of kilUfig the insect aftef 
f&kitigf H from the eacttl^^ by ptecing it in in 
dtathen'jsir^ atxd ex|k>8ing it to a heat s<ifficiently 
fittrcwig to destroy itar Titality, and tfaedi preserr- 
ing it in bags, as the Mexicau indiatts do, it i» 
gnttad^ brfrisred to the 06ni$iiMincy of paste, and 
dften adulterated with a cof»fp(>sitkMfli made of the' 
juiee of the fruit, and dotdr i indeed the M^ean; 
iiidians d^ the same, and they can imitate the^ 
ahimat so pes'ieclly, tba< it is difiieult to* di^- 
e(fv^ the eoufitetfeit. Tbe bei^ method to de- 
t^ict A Wf as mi eiltensive deader iaiormed. 
die ik Mexico, to put a quantity of ceohimlla^ 
into warfty ^^et, and let it remain twe&ty- 
few hours, then to^ sCir it abouft, aind stram the 
liquor through a hair sieve sufficiently fine to^ 
pfTievent tb§ paa^ge of th^ insect ; allow the, 
Ij^uid to i^epose, artifd if any sediment be de^ 
posited, the cochinilla eoirtaims a poi^tion of 
MtiHterfeit mattery ibe quantity of which may 
be discovered' by drying the sediment, and 
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comparing the weight to that of the cochinilla 
placed in infusion. 

Among the delicacies found at Ambato jb 
excellent bread, equal to any in the world, 
and several kinds of cakes, particularly one 
called alluUaSy of which many are made and 
sent to Quito, Guayaquil, and other places* 
All the necessary articles of food are reasonably 
cheap and very good, owing to which, and to 
its agreeable climate, many persons choose to 
make this their place of residence. 

In the year 1698 the town was destroyed 
by an eruption of Cotopaxi, accompanied by 
one of Carguairaso, which ejected torrents of a 
hot muddy matter in such quantities as to 
inundate several of the neighbouring valleys* 
On the south side of the present town there 
still remains a monument of this dreadful visita- 
tion ; a large chasm is seen in the rock five feet 
wide, and more than a league in length. 

On leaving Ambato, a short stage of five 
leagues brought us to Llactacunga, or as it is 
commonly called Tacunga. On our entrance 
we were shocked at the sight of heaps of ruins, 
caused by the earthquake in 1797 ; the churches 
and convents were quite demolished, and their 
remains exist in the condition in which that fright^ 
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fill convulsion left them. Tacunga is the capital 
of the province of the same name, and the re- 
sidence of the Corregidor ; the plain on which 
it stands is evidently of volcanic origin, or has 
been covered with volcanic productions thrown 
from the neighbouring mountains. The town 
contains about three thousand inhabitants; it 
has a parish church, and the remains of the 
convents of San Francisco, Santo Domingo, 
San Augustin, and la Merced ; of a college of 
Jesuits, and a nunnery of barefooted Carmelite 
nuns; these after the earthquake were removed 
to Quito. The churches and houses are built 
of pumice stone, so light that it will fl<mt in 
water ; it may be procured in almost any part of 
tte neighbourhood. Tacunga was completely 
ruined by earthquakes, probably by shocks 
caused by the subterraneous operations of the 
volcano of Cotopaxi, which is very near to 
the town; these happened in 1698, when only 
one church out of nine, and four houses out 
of seven hundred, were left standing; in the 
years 1743 and 1767 it was entirely demolished. 
In the earthquake of 1743, a Jesuit, Father 
Vallejo, was in the church when the roof fell 
in ; he remained under the ruins till the third 
day/ when he was taken out unhurt; buthi^ 
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toentftl faculties wei e $o ^mpVetely defwgfffi 
tliftt be bad fprgotten bis ^wii oame, nmr did b# 
recoUeat a^y ot btp moft pwrticuUrfriaodp; mA 
altliQugb » prifi9t, Mfben bii brftviary was pre^- 
0ent^ to him ba ciould not re^d it> l>iil »pp^r9d 
quite pbildi^bs he afterwardii resided in tht 
QoUege of Quito, but bis memdry bad io entirely 
abandoned bim> that be never could reoolloot 
fmy tbing tbat bad occurred to bim before tbe 
earthquake, not even bis studiesi and be w«# 
•fterwards tangbt tP re^d and to eelebmte « 
ihitive ni»si. Tbis ei^traordipary inattinoe of 
tbe efieets produced by frigbt ia^ so well autben'* 
ti«tted in Q«ito, that tbe fapt aK>esMra to b* 
indubitable. 

^ On tbe same plain op wbicb Tnonnga elands 
are tbe remains of an indian building, .called 
tbe Inca's palace of Callo] but netbing d¥cept 
tbe foundation can be trwod, Jtappew^Pt^ 
have consisted of a Urge oowpt and thre^ e»tanr 
sive baUs, fern^ing tbrpe sides 9f an enolgsurOf 
It was buiU of hftrd Waok stpnw. m'^kfi t« ^ny 
mw found in tb? neighboqrbpod j living t<^ 
wbiob. and to tbe siinilitude wbiebtbe wrought 
Itone (baying one convex surface) bears. to tbai 
Haed in Pery, little doubt ^iets of its baving 
been bu^lt after tbe conquest of tbii country bj 
Huaina Capac. 
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Ebfoeptmg ia some few yaHeyj^ the climate of 
this province is cold; its prodactions are wheat; 
Imiley, maize, and potatoes. Here is but little 
fruit beside wild cherries^ called caputfs, which 
grow in great abundanoe, and when ripe cooi^ 
Btitute the principal food of the indian's, td 
which we may add. a few appies and some 
peaches. Nitre is found in several parts of the 
provinoe, and a confiiderable quantity is manu^ 
fectured. Some of the estates in this distriet 
fure very large, and abound in homed cattle> 
from which good butter and chieese are pro^ 
eured^ c I 

We left Tacunga <m the morning after our 
arrival, and remained at a farm called Chisinchi, 
and the next day we arrived at a farm house, 
called la Ensillada, belonging to the Marquis of 
Villa Oreliana, where all the authorities and 
persons of distinction of Quito were assembled 
to compliment their President and Captain-ge- 
neral on his arrival. I shall not give an account 
of the ceremonies observed on the following 
day, because they in a great measure resembled 
those practised in Lima, on the arrival of a 
Viceroy. 

It will be observed, that the towns we 
passed through on our route from Guayaquil to 
Quito are generally the capitals of the pro- 
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vinces or districts ; there are other roads, but 
the different Corregidors or Governors wished 
to honour their President by receiving him at 
their respective houses; indeed, t;are has been 
taken to establish the capitals on the road, for 
the accommodation both 6f travellers and of 
the Governors themselves. 

The principal population of these provinces 
is composed of tributary Indians and mestisos, 
some few Spaniards, and white Creoles. The 
natives appear very industrious and hospitable; 
but I had not a good opportunity of judging ; 
however, this is the character which I have 
heard of them from others* 
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CHAPTER X. 

Quito, Foondatioii and Situation Plasa Mayor Pre6ident*s Pala«^ 

Bisfiop^s Palace and Cathedral Parishes Convents and Publio 

Bdldings Jesuit's CoOegs ...ConTent of San Francisco^ San 

Diflgo Santa Prisca Santa Clara...... University.... ..CoUege of Saa 

Luis of San Fernando Houses Government Nobility , 

Population White Creoles Occupation of and Education 

.' Character of.. Mestisos, Persons, Character, Employneot............ 

Indians Persons, Character, Employment Dress of Creoles...J..Ot 

Mestisos Of Indiaiis......Diveruons, Bnll-fight and Masquerade 

Dancing Mnsic.. Religions Prooessuxu Jtfarket, Meat, Froit 

and Vegetables Spirituous Liquors Ices, Confectionai7«.....Cheesa 

...... Trade and Commerce. 

Quito was founded in the year 1534 by Sebas-^ 
tian Benalcasar, with the dedicatory title of 
Sau Francisco ; and in 1541 was created a city 
by the Emperor Carlos V. It stands in a^ 
ravine; the mountain Pichincha being on the 
west side> and a range of hills called Chimba^ 
calle on the east; to the south is the plain 
of Turupampa or Turubamba, between which 
and the city is the small mountain el Pane-> 
cilio, and to the north the plain of Anaquito„ 
generally named the Egido, The streets, which 
run north and south, are on a pretty level plain; 
but those which cros^ them rise toward;} 
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the skirts of Pichincha, and descend on the 
east side of the city towards the small river of 
Machangara, which flows between the town 
and the hills of Chimbacalle. 

Near the centre of the city is the plasa 
mayor, or principal square, besides which 
are those of San Francisco, Santo DomingfO, 
aisd the Botdnery, Carnkeria. On the west side 
of the phtsa mayor is the palace of the Pfesi- 
4ent, a gloomy looking building, having an 
upper story ; it stands on an elevation of nine 
feet above the plasa, having a terrace or aiea, 
with a stone «wall m front, and two flights of 
steps to ascend it. The palace contains the 
halls belonging to the royal audience, the trea- 
sury, and the gaol,, together with the apartments 
becopied by the President, the offices of the 
secretaries, and the archives. On the east si^, 
opposite to the palace, is the corporatioft 
koiise in the centre, having a very neat stotie 
ftoiit, with private hMseson eadi ad€f; it also 
has upper stories with balconies. On the 
■ortb side of the square is the Rishop's pa- 
kBce> wtlh a stone arched entrance, and soAier 
privsste houses, wndeY the balconies of vii^hich is' a 
capaeiQua piazza. On the opposite si^ appeaffs^ 
the cathedral, a very ptei^ bnilding, wife a 
«teG|)ie at one comer f indeed, this e^Mce is* 
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mean, compared to 'other temples on the 'city, 
and contains nothing, worth^n of particular atten-' 
lion except somte paintings^ executed by na- 
•tives of the city, and an effigy of Saint Peter,^ 
the workmanship of Gaspicara, an indiaa pf thi^ 
place/ In the centre of the square there is 9 
Ikandsome brass fountain. - . /: 

: Quito contains six parish churches : el Sa-« 
grario, bel<»iging to the cathedral, Santa Bar*^ 
bara, San Bla8> San Sebastian, San Roquej^ 
San Marcos,, and Santa Prisca. Of these the 
Sagrario is a handsome stone edifice, contain-^ 
ing some good sculpture and paintings, executed 
by natives* Here are also two convents of 
Dominican Friars, three of Franciscan, two of 
Agustinian, and two Mercedarian ; the college 
of the ex* Jesuits, two nunneries of Carmelites^ 
one of la Concepcion, one of Santa Clara, and one 
of Sstnta Catalina, besides a house of recduae 
females, called el Beaterio. There is an hospital 
under thie care of the Bethlemite Friars, and 
part of the Jesuits* college has been givea to 
those of the order of San Camilo. Each -of 
these religious houses has a church, and some 
«f them one or more chapels attadied to them ; 
besides which there are other public chapels,, 
for mcMst of. the nobility have private ones,. 
oratorios, in their hQUses,,'aiid there are otiiera 
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belonging to tl^ colleges^ ihe gaek^ the peniteB^ 
tiary, the hospicia, and other pufalie places. . 

Among the conventual bnildisga worthy of 
notice is the ex-Jesuits' college. The front of 
the church ia of stone, of most exquisite wodc** 
manidiip; the Corinthian pillavs on each side 
the central door are entwined with wreaths of 
roses and lilies, so delicately executed, that a 
person can introduce his hand between the 
wreatLand the pillar; and in many places pass 
it ahmg the semi-circumference of the pilktf 
before the wreath comes in contact with it ; these 
Six pillars are thirteen feet high, and each one 
is out out of a single block of white freestone, 
of which material the whole of the front is bnilt 
In two small niches are placed the busts of SU 
Peter and St Paul ; underneath that, of Peter 
are the emblems of what he was before he be-* 
came an Apostle ; a small bark and a net, the 
meriies and folds of which are detadied from 
the principal stone, on which several fishes are 
eut, one of which is quite detached both from 
the net and the stone, is loose, and may be 
moved by introducing a finger between the 
meshes of the net. Above the bust in alto te-^ 
lievo there is a chair, mitre, crosier, and two 
keys. On the opposite side, under the bust of 
Paul, in ^alto relievo, there is a wolf, whidi 
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iiaving torn the skin from a himb, esccept from 
the head, stands with his fore feet cm the man* 
gled body, and holds one part of the skin in his 
month, his head being raised and his ears prick* 
ed up, as if in the attitude of listening; the 
whole of this emblematic representation is most 
delicately touched, and ennces the chisel of a 
master. Above the bust is a rase, standing on 
Beveral books. The front also contains in 
niches a statue of the Virgin Mary, and four of 
St.Ignacio Loyola, the founder of the order; 
fit. Francisco de Boija, St. Juan Francisco 
Regis, and St Francisco Xavier, the Apostle c( 
the Indies ; also two busts, one of St. Luis Gon* 
saga, the other of St. Stanislaus Kotska, all of 
whom belonged to the order. The whole of this 
beautifully delicate piece of architecture was 
executed by indians, under the direction of 
Father Sanches, a native of ^ito; a work 
which will become more estimable as it becomes 
more known to the lovers of the fine arts. 

The interior of tiie church is from a model 
of that of Jesus, at Rome ; it has a grave solemn 
appearance ; the pillars are square, supporting 
itn unornamented groined roof, having a small 
cupola in the centre. The interior of this temf^ 
was richly omam^ted- before the expulsion of 
Ae order, but it has been despoiled of its mort 
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costly contents ; among: these wsus a cwtodium^. 
which iS' at present, in the royal chapel of the 
£scurial«: One side of it was composed of 
diamonds, set in highly polished silver, the other 
of emerjalds^ set in gold; although the whole* 
only measured two feet eight inches in height; 
it was valued at eight hundred and seventy 
thousand dollars; on; the bottom was MS; 
laondon, l72L Of this jewel there is a drawing 
and. description in the sacristy of the church. ; 
One of the entrances to the coUelg;e is through 
a.beautifulstdne doqrway. of most exquisite 
workmanship, of the Doric order. The library 
contains upwards of twenty, thousand volumes^ 
among which are many very ancient works., The 
.books are placed in different compartments^ 
having emblematic designs oyer them> indicative 
of the. science on which they treat ; the whole 
appearance is that of an . amphitheatre, the 
books being^^ placed so as to form three ranges 
or stories* There is a. gallery along the top of 
the fi^rst and seconds with a balustrade in front 
of each« and on the tops of these there are 
desks to lay the books op, for the convenience 
of reading, and inkstands for the purpose of 
making any ei^tracts. One ^reat peculiarity 
respecting the room is, that although rats and 
jni^ aboiind ip every other part; of tfaebiiildiDg; 
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th^y have not entered this; probably on account 
lof some ingredient put into the mortar with 
which it is plastered. In the refectory there is 
a good painting of the Marriage at Canaan, but 
nearly all the most valuable pictures have beea 
taken away; a list of them <nily being left in 
the library. All the walls of the building are of 
brick, of a very good quality; the door and 
window frames are of freestone, as well as all 
the pillars and arches in the cloisters. 
^ Part of this building has been given^ with 
tbe church, to the Agonissmte Friars ; part-was 
converted into halls for the University^ and the 
remainder into barracks for the soldiers. In 
these premises the first martyrs to South Ame4 
ticsA Emancipation were sacrificed, on the 2d 
of August, 181 K 

The convent of San Francisco is the largest 
I ever saw; the outer walls are of brick, but 
all the cloisters are of stone; it stands at the 
foot of the mountain Pichincha, and partly on 
some arches which cross a chasm in the rock; 
One of the cloisters has a range of cells cot ia 
the rocky the roofs of which are level with the 
ground. The front of the church stands on a 
terrace, twelve feet above the level of the plasa, 
from which an elegant flight of stone steps leads 
to. the door, of the church; the lower half of 
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this flight fatvmg a projectiiig circular front, wnA 
the upper being the reverse, in the middle 
k formed a large durcular area or landing place. 
The terraee is paved with flat atcmes of different 
diapea and figures, but they are placed with 
mich exquisite art, tiiat the interstieea between 
item are scarcdy perceptible. The &(ade 
of the church is of the Tttftcan order; it is 
massy yet neat, and is crowned with two 
handsome tower steeples. The interior of 
the church is very magnificent; the body is 
m the figure of a cross, and over the intersec* 
tibn is a handsome round tower or cupobu The 
high altar is richly ornamented, and the presr 
bitery being elevated five feet above the flooir 
of the diurch has a magnificent appearance; 
all religious duties are performed here with the 
greatest solemnity. Tlie choir above the pnu- 
eipal entrance is supported by an elliptical 
ardi, which crosses the central aisle of the 
churchy besides two groined arches, which cross 
the two laterel aisles* The roof is suppiMrted by 
a double row of slender circular pillars, and is 
of beautiful panel work. In the choir con-> 
siderable labour has been bestowed in carving 
the stalls «id the reading desk. Here are 
two good organs, the one Italian, the other: 
bnUt in Qoito/: by a native. In the churdiand 
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of ,8ciilp(ui?e» by native aitiats^ paarticidarly aot 
effigy of San Fraiioisco, painted by Miguel de 
Santiago ; a Saint John, and a Magdalen, by 
the same, and a full4ength Eax Homo, hf 
Samaniego. 

Adjoining the church: are two ebapeld that 
le^en on the terrace, the one ia dedicated ta 
San Buenaventura, the other was built at tfas 
expence of an indian called Cantuna, dedicated 
to Nueatra Senora de los Dolores ; in tibia jiieire 
18 an image of tiie Virgin Mary, most ex<|iiib^ 
sitely finished; the name of the seulptor ia 
unknown, but it is believed to have been Cas^ 
picara^ an indian of Quito. 

Although the churches and qon venta of S«ito 
Domingo, San Augustin, and la Mereed, aM 
elegantly built of stone imd bridLwork^ and 
contain many things worthy of notice^ I sli^ 
not enter into a minute description of them^ 
1^ reclusion convent of San Diego, belonginf 
to the Franciscans, i». with regard to ita attuieu: 
tion (being in a ravine in ti^ suburbs of the 
city) nearly hidden among the trees and rddcs« 
and most romantically retired; the atrieteat a^ 
tention was paid to its building, and it resemblea 
iti every point a sequestered her]ftltage«: wfaieli 
ipenders it worthy the notiae <;^ » str&sg^. ll 
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is perhaps the most perfect house for reli^ousr 
retirement and contemplation in the new worlds 
The surrounding scenery of mountains tra-^ 
versing above the clouds ; the pleasing verdure 
of their skirts, while everlasting snows crowa 
their hoary heads ; a meandering stream seei^ 
first to burst from the breast of its rocky parent, 
and then to glide down the ravine in search of 
its level, now and then interrupted in its course 
by abrupt turnings, clusters of trees, or heaps 
of stones; it seems to say, man, thy course is 
like mine;, obstacles may intervene, and may 
appear for a while to retard thy pilgrimage to 
the grave ; but thy stay on earth is short, thy 
life like my current, on the acclivity of this 
niountain, is continually rushing towards the 
last goal. 

' Inthissmallconventthe duties of a monastic 
life are strictly and most religiously observed r 
the pale friars dad in grey sackcloth, their 
firandals on their half bare feet, their habitual 
silence, all conspire to confirm an opinion of 
the sanctity of the place, where men seem but td 
live in preparation for another life. ^ I have often 
paced these cloisters on an evening, listening 
to the distant notes of the organ in the churchy 
and the solemn chaunt of the friars, with suck 
reverential awe, as I never experienced in any 
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olher place, but which, to te kuown, miist be 
practised — must be felt. 

In oue of the principal streets there is a 
1>eautiful stone arch, opposite to the Carmelite 
diorch, under which is an altar dedicated to 
the yirgin Mary, where mass is celebrated 
every Saturday. This building; whfch has the 
appearance of a triumphal arch, is called de hr^ 
Reyna de los Angles. ^ 
, In -the suburbs, on the north side of thd' 
city, is a small chapel, called de la Vera Oriis; 
and here was interred the body of Biased 
Nunes Vela, a Knight of Santiago, who was 
the first person to whom the title of Viceroy was 
granted. His conduct in lima was so rigorous 
and overbearing, that the royal audience de*' 
posed him, and embarked him at Callao fof 
Panama; but he persuaded the captain Qf the 
vessel to land him at Tumbes, from whence he 
proceeded to Quito, and being pursued by 
Gonsalo Pizarro to the plain of Anaquito, ad* 
joining the city, a battle was fought in 1546, in 
which the Viceroy was slain^ and his body was 
conveyed to thiis chapel, where his remains 
were interred. ' ' . 

r Quito is the residence of the provincial pre- 
lates of the four orders of San Francisco, Sante 
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Domingo, San Avgstniy and la Merced, all tb« 
convents in the Presidency being sntgeGt to 
them. 

The chnrch beloDging to the nunnery of 
Santa Clara is remaikahle for its elliptical dome, 
the transrerse axis bdng forty-one leet, die 
conjugate twenty*six, and the spring of the arch 
nine feet two inch^ ; it is built of stone, and 
the inner surface is entirely plain* Seen from 
die ioor of the church, the dome or ceiling, 
which ia thirty-six feet high, appears almost 
flat; this beautiful piece of ardiitecture was 
entirely executed by indians in the year 1767^ 

Quito has always been a place of celebrity 
for its great number of students ; it waa called 
the monster with two heads, because it had 
two Universities. That of San Gregoiro Magno, 
under the superintendence of the Jesuits, was 
founded in 1586, by Felipe II., and enriched in 
162] with all the privileges granted to the 
celebrated university of Salamanca, in Spain* 
The other, that of Santo Tomas de Aquino, is 
under the superintendence of die order of Do- 
minicans ; but aflter the expulsion of the Jesuits 
the two were united by a royal charter of Carlos 
III., under the latter dedicatory title. The two 
colleges of San Buenaventura, of the Frandscan 
order, and San Fulgencio, of the Augstin order^ 
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had die privilegie of conferrmg the de|;tee of 
Doctor, but owing to several irregularities, sndi 
as presenting the degree to favourites, or for 
money, they have been deprived of this pri* 



The meetings of the University are held iif 
the college of the ex- Jesuits; and heve, unlike 
to the university of San Marcos, at Liina, and 
many in Europe, all the professors have both 
to lecture and to teach, tiieir places not being 
titled sinecures. 

The professorships are two lor theology, two 
for canons, two for jurisprudence, and one for 
arts* There is one also for medicine, b»t no 
professor. After a course of lectures the chair 
becomes vacant, and is obtained by opposition 
and public dispntatioii. All those who hold the 
degree of doctor in the fecolty of the vacant 
chair have an elective vote, as well as all the 
professors in the toiennial election of the Rector 
ef the Univensity; but these elections STere^ 
ferred to the Preeddept of tiie Government, who, 
as vice patron, has the privilege to reject or 
Confirm them. 

The degree of l>tehelor is granted to all 
those who undergo a public examination, after 
studying arts one year ; and that of master to 
tbote who finish the course, and are approved 
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in their examinatilm. ' The degree of doctor in 
the differeDt facidties is obtained by a ^private 
examiAatiQU of the faculty; consisiing of the 
riector of the uoiversity, and four examiners in 
the faculty. The different degrees and faculties 
are distinguished by the different colours of the 
badges, in the san^e ibanner as in the university 
of Lima. , , , . ; 

The coUe^ge of San Luis was endowed with 
thfd title, of Colegio /mayor, by Felipe V., being 
the only one holding this title in South America; 
it is also a royal college, and an ecclesiastical 
seminary. The habit is a light brown opa, or 
gQwn, and a crimson beca, or shoulder band, 
similar to those of Santo Toribio, at Lima; 
also a black cap,; having foui: pointed mitre 
shaped corners ; the. royal arms, in silver, are 
worn on the breapt on the left side, fastened to 
the beca. The college of San Fernando has 
th^ title of a roy«il college ; the habit is a black 
opa,. .and a white beca, bearing, the royal arms 
^n.gold, and a square cardinal's cap. The former 
is^ under the imm^iate direction of a secular 
clergyman, as rector, with a vice-rector and 
assistants ; the latter under that of the Domini- 
cans, but both are under the patronage of the 
preiaident of the government The college of 
SaaXuis had produced several eminent literary 
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characters; and several archbishops and bishops: 
Mexia^ who in the late cortes of Spain was 
called the American Cicero, was ediiciUied in 
this college. ;,•--; 

The houses belonging to the principal inha- 
bitants have generally an upper story, but those 
belonging to the lower classes have only, the 
ground floor; they are for the. nn)st piart built 
of adobes or stone, and aire tiled. The fanliliei^ 
of the higher classes reside in the upper story, 
the lower being destined to the servants,^ and 
serve also; as coach houses,: store-rooms, and 
other like purposes. The use of estrados, ' one 
part of the floor raised above the rest, is as 
common here as at Conception, and the fen^ales 
appear to be uneasy when seated oa a chair. 
The furniture, owing to a ^ want : of :cabin€N: 
makers, is a mixture oi antique and modern 
pieces, just as they can be procured; yet some 
of the houses, particularly that of the Count de 
San Jose, is most elegantly ,furnished. 

A fashion prevails here of shaving a magni* 
ficent bed at one end of theiestrado ; some are 
of, crimson velvet, lined with satin, itrimtned 
with broad gold lace, and a deep goM fringe j 
with a cover of gold and silver embroidery, on 
velvet; the sheets and pillow covers are .trimmed 
^ith fine Brussels lac^, or equally fine! lace 
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made iA Quitcx Some of diese beds have m 
faftfidsome painting beyond them, or in dome 
otsei a transparency^ which, when the curtains 
are withdraMm, has a very good effect 

The govemmbnt of Quito and its province 
is Tested in a president^ a toyal audience, com* 
posed of a regent^ four judges, oithrt^ and a 
fiscal; this tribunal was first established in 
1663; it was abolished in 1718, and re-estab- 
lished in 1730. The President enjoys all the 
priTileges of a Viceroy, except in the military 
department, in which he is sulqect to the Viceroy 
of Santa F^ de Bogota. The ooqfM>ration, 
€mM>, is composed of two Aiealdes &rdinarm, 
eight regidores, and other officers, as at Lima* 
Tl» indians are subject to BnakdUc, mayor^ 
who is an indian, elected by the city corpom* 
tien; theiyhaTO also an advocate paid by the 
King^ who is caUed the Protector of the In-* 
diaas* The royal treasury has an accomptant> a 
treasurer, a fiscal, and minor officers. The 
iithana, owstoca* house, has an accomplant, 
tnasurer, and minor officers. Beaides these 
are die tribunals of the crtisade, of the effects 
of those who die intestate, of posts, and of 
temporalitiea. 

Quito was mad?e a Bishop's see in 1545, and 
ioA been tlte residence of twenty-two bishops 
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(fdlO). 1%e chapter, cavHda ecckna^co, ia 
composed of the dean, arehdeaoon, chanter, 
treasurer, doctoral, penitentiary, magistral, 
three canons, four prebends, and two demi- 
prebends. 

Among the inhabitants of this city there an 
six marquises, three counts, and one Tiscount, 
besides several families of distinguished nobility. 
The family of the present Gonde de Punelrostre, 
a grandee of the first class, who is a native of 
Quito, and the lineal descendants of San Fran- 
cisco de Borja, Duke of Gandia, also reside here. 
Quito is the birth-place of one archbishop, eight 
bishops, six venerables, and several persons i^ 
eminent literature, among whom, Don Pedro 
Maldonado Sotomayor is worthy of notice. He 
was a profound mathematician, became profes*- 
sor of the sciences at Paris, and was elected 
a fellow of the Royal Society of London, in which 
city he died. Among those of note at present 
(1810), Dr. Rodrigues and Dr. Arauco and 
la Senora Dona Mariana IVKateus de Aseasubi 
are esteemed literary characters. Quito was 
likewise the birth-place of the unfortunate 
Atahnalpa, the last Incaof Peru. 

The population of this city amounts to about 
tev^ity-five thousand souls, and may be divided 
into three nearly equal. parts : whites, mestiso% 
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and indians. Here are very few negroes gr des- 
cendants of that race, the indians being gene^i 
rally engaged as the household servants, in 
which capacity they are called huasi camas. 

The principal employment of person^ of 
rank is to visit their estates, on which they 
generally reside during part of the year, par- 
ticularly in harvest time. The white inhabitants 
of moderately easy cirqumstances, are farmers, 
merchants, or follow a literary career in the 
church, at the bar, or are employed by the 
^vemment. The young men belonging to these 
classes are usually brought up at college, either 
as collegians or day students, the education of 
these being gratis. Much judgment, as well as 
vivacity, are displayed in the schdastic dis- 
putations, and nothing is wanting but greater 
liberality in the professors, or rather a removal 
of ; all ecclesiastical restrictions, with a better 
seljBCtion of books and instruments, to enable 
the university of Quito to vie with some of 
those of the most polished countries in Europe. 
If. the young men, educated in' the colleges 
do not become such adepts in^ {science as 
might be expected, it is their miisfortune, not 
their fault. The female children of this class 
are generally* educated under the eye of their 
mothers, and except needle-work in its different 
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branches^ and the management of household 
affairs; reading and writing are all they are 
taught. For their skill in playing on the gui- 
tar and psaltery, of which they are r^narkably 
fond, they are principally indebted to their own 
application, or to the direction of some female 
friend. 

The white inhabitants are generally of a 
moderate stature, of a lively countenance, and 
fair cbniplexion. Like: the white natives of 
Chile they are narrow across the chest, 
to which configuration the frequency of pul- 
monic affections may perhaps be attributed. In 
society they are loquacious, frank, and cour* 
teous, particularly the females; in their houses 
remarkably hospitable ; and to strangers they 
are kind to an excess. The only trait in the 
character of a Quiteuo which militates in any 
degree against his virtues, is a sort of fickleness 
or inconstancy ; they are indeed always ready 
for a change. The assertion of a friend I found 
to be very true : ** if,'* said he, " we have a pe- 
nitential procession in the morning, all attend 
in their most penitent attire, and put on their 
gravest looks; if in the afternoon we have a bull 
fight, none are absent ; they will leave the cir- 
cus in the evening to attend the sermon of a 
missionary^ and spend the remainder of the 
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night at a dance or card party/' This instahilit/ 
was too visible^ and often proved fatal daring 
the period of the first revolution in this city. 

The mestisos are in general well formed, 
often taller than the ordinary size, robust, of a 
ruddy colour, and very agreeable countenance ^ 
they partake of many of the virtues of the 
whites, but exceed them in their vices; they 
are equally void of fixed determination, remark* 
ably fond of diversions, but surprisingly docile^ 
kind and obliging, considering any attention 
paid to them, by any person who ranks above 
them^ as a mark of real honour. Mapy of this 
class are employed as overseers, majfordomoSy 
on the farms and estates belonging to the nobi- 
lity ; others apply themselves to painting and 
sculpture, in which some have excelled, and 
many of the paintings of Miguel de Santiago 
have been classed in Italy among the first pro- 
ductions of the pencil; at present (1810) the 
artists in greatest repute are Samaniego, Cortes, 
and Sol is. The mestisos also apply themselves 
to mechanical trades, and excel as lapidaries, 
jewellers, and silversmiths ; but a lack of inven- 
tive genius is certainly visible in all their per- 
formances, exact imitation being their principal 
study, and in this they most assuredly succeed. 

The Indians, both men and women, are of a 
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iow stature, well proportioned, very muscular, 
and strong ; they bear a general resemblance in 
their habits and custooia to the indians in Peru, 
but they are under more subjection to their 
aaaters. Those that are employed in tlie city 
are household servants, in which capacity they 
are very usrfol, partly on account of the equa- 
nimity of thdr temper and tiieir blind sub-* 
mission to their masters, and, if well treated, 
their attachment is great to the house in which 
they life : a mocterate recompense insures their 
constant services* They are capable of sup- 
porting very heavy burthens ; a man will 
•carry on his back during the greater part of 
the day a large earthen Jar holding from twelve 
to sixteen gallons of water ; this jar rests on 
the lower part of the back, while a leather 
thong fastened on each side the jar is passed 
across the forehead of the carrier, who stoops 
in such a manner, that the mouth of the jar is 
in a horizontal position, and the whole weight 
rests on a line perpendicular to his right 
heel, on which side it entirely presses. The 
Indian has a kind of limping gait ; he trips on 
bis left foot, and then throws himself on the 
right; owing to which the right ande is much 
thicker than the left, and this foot is also much 
lai^er than the lelt I examined an old indian 
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servant belonging to the paiace, whose dotistaat 
employment for several years had been to carry 
water from the fountain in the plasa tothe 
palace, and found that the whole of the right 
side of the body was a great' d^al mcH'e muscular 
than the left; 

The indian women who employ themselves 
in bringing from the surrounding villages any 
produce to ' the market at Quito, carry their 
burthens in the same. manner : as the men. I 
have often seen them so covered with a cargo 
of brushwood, lucern, green barley, or other 
light bulky articles, that the load . seemed to 
move along of. itself,' :the carrier being com- 
pletely enveloped. 

Many ^indians in the xity becoine butchers, 
weavers, shoemakers, bricklayers, &c. ; but they 
are remarkably slothful and indolent, and apply 
themselves more commonly to drunkenness than 
to any kind of business* If you wish to employ 
one of them, he will demand part of the money 
beforehand, with the' excuse that he wants to 
purchase materials, or some other indispensable 
requisite, but it is immediately spent in chicha 
or rum, and it often becomes necessary to ap- 
prehend the rascal (particularly among the 
shoemakers), and to send . him:to gaol, before 
you can oblige him to fulfil his ' agreement* 
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Some of the Indians are barbers> and manage 
the razor, with the greatest dexterity; they 
may. easily be distinguished among the indian 
tradesmen,, because the brass or silver basin is 
always peeping from under their cloak. 

Many of the mestisos, or descendants of the 
Spanish Creoles and indians, are very fail* ; but 
the . lowness, of their foreheads, as well as 
their being very narrow, betrays their con- 
nexion with the indian. The quarterones, or 
descendants of a Spaniard and a mestiso, ap« 
proach much nearer to the white Creole; but 
in these the size and shape of the forehead, also 
a small rising about the middle of the nose, from 
whence it forms a curve terminating in a point 
bending towards the upper lip, and some dark 
stains in different parts of the body, particu- 
larly one below the region of the kidneys, which 
is always the last that disappears, though often 
not before the fourth or fifth generation, be- 
speak a mixture of the indian race. The mo-^ 
thers of mestisos generally begin very early to 
plat the hair of their children, dragging it back 
from the forehead and temples in very small 
plats, for the purpose of enlarging that feature. 

The common dress of the male Spaniards 
and Creoles is similar to ours, With the addition 
of a long red, white, or blue cloak. Their 
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riding cosUinse is very pretty : orer a jacket 
trowsers, and boots, they wear the white pon* 
choj and oyer this a smaller one made of deer 
skin, having the hairy side outward. A pair of 
overalls, made of the hides of two old goats, are 
fSststened round the waist, tied down the under 
side of the thighs, and buttoned round the legs, 
so thai the necks of the hides fall over the feet 5 
and as the hairy side is outwards, no raia can 
penetrate, however long the person may be ex« 
posed to it ;. a large hat is covered with leather^ 
and to complete the costume, a large silk shawl 
is tied round the neck. 

The ladies dress almost in the English style^ 
except a few ancient dames, who wear a large 
hoop:-r^when going to church all wear the 
hoop, with a black velvet petticoat over it, 
sewed in small folds» and a broad piece of Eng^ 
lish flannel over their heads^ generally of a brown 
colour, which they can fold over their faces so 
as to cover them. Jewellery is much worn 
by the ladies, of which many have a large stock, 
principally consisting of ear-rings, necklaces, 
rosaries, amulets, and bracelets of diamonds, 
aneralds, topa:ies, or other precious gems, in 
complete sets, for a mixture is considered a 
proof of poverty. On particular occasions, it 
is not uncommon £or a lady to be adorned with 
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these kind of ornaments to the amount aii twenty 
or thirty thousand dollars. 

The dress of the mestisos is composed of a 
jacket and small-clothes^ the bottom of the 
drawers appearing below the knees ; no stock- 
ings, and only sometimes shoes ; a long Spanish 
cloak of blue cloth^ manufactured in the coun- 
try, and a black hat ; these are called llapangos, 
a Quichua word signifying barefooted. The 
females often wear a large hoop, and a 
gaudy petticoat made of English flannel, red, 
pink, yellow, or pale blue, ornamented with a 
profusion of ribbon, lace, fringe, and spangles, 
wrought into a kind of arabesque about half a 
yard deep, near the bottom of the coat, below 
Which a broad white lace hangs, attached to an 
under garment. The bodice is generally of 
brocade or tissue, or of embroidered satin, laced 
very tight round the waist; the bosotn and 
sleeves of this are ornamented with white lace, 
ribbons, and spangles j a narrow shawl of Eng- 
lish flannel to correspond with the petticoat is 
thrown over the shoulders; the head is uncover- 
ed, but ornamented with a fillet, ribbons, and 
flowers, and the hair hangs in small tresses 
down the back. Like the men the womeni sel- 
dom wear shoes or stockings, and it is considered 
a trait in their beauty to have small white feet, 
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and red heels, to procure which cosnietix^s and 
rouge are often called in to lend their assistance: 
this practice is very common among a certain 
description of females. 

The lowest or poorest class of indian men 

and women wear a very scanty and coarse ap« 

parel ; the men have a pair of cotton drawers^ 

hanging below the knees ; a garment somewhat 

like a wide sack/ having an opening to pass the 

head through, and two holes for the arms ; this 

kind of tunic is made of cotton or wool, it 

reaches almost to the knees, and is girt round 

the waist. Sometimes a straw hat is worn, but 

they have more frequently nothing but a leather 

strap round their heads, and never put on either 

shoes or stockings. The women have only the 

species of tunic called anacoy but it is longer 

than that of the men : over their shoulders they 

wear a small kind of shawl, called ichlla^ and 

this constitutes their whole wardrobe, and is 

generally the only bed which they possess. 

Their children immediately after their birth are 

swaddled or bandaged in such a manner, from 

their shoulders to below their feet, that they 

are deprived of all motion; the mother also 

frequently inserts a wooden hook between the 

folds of the bandage, and hangs the child to the 

wall, to the branch of a tree, or when she is 

travelling, to the fore part of the saddle. 
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r Those iadians who uare in bettercircum- 
staaces . clothe themselves ia aa elegant man- 
ner ; the men wear white drawers with lace or 
fringe at the knees, they have a shirt and a 
small black poncho, laid. in folds crossways 
. of the stuflf, each about an inch broad, and 
made very stiff with gum ; when put on the two 
ends, are drawn downwards, a little below the 
waist, and the sides are fastened together at thie 
corners: this vestment is called a capisayo. 
Round the neck they wear a kind of rufflt, 
of l?ice, about eight or ten inches deep, and 
hanging over the shoulders like. a tippet. The 
hat is generally of wool, having a low crown 
and very broad skirts. The Caciques, alcaldes, 
some butchers and barbers, also wear the long 
Spanish cloak, breeches over, the drawers, shoes, 
and large square silver buckles, but never any 
stockings. 

The women of the same class wear a white 
under-petticoat, called the anaco, with broad 
Jace at the bottom ; over this they have a piece 
of cloth, folded in the same manner as the 
capisayo of the men, except that the folds are 
vertical; this is called the chaupi anaco, and is 
merely fastened round the waist with a broad 
girdle of various colours, being left open on the 
right side, and reaching onlyhalfway down the 
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legs, the white lace hanging down almost to the 
ankles. Another piece of black cloth, named 
tibe IHgUa, folded in the same manner is put 
over the shoulders ; the two upper comers are 
brought together in front, and fastened with 
two large silver or gold pins> ornamented on 
the top, and called tupus; the folds being 
extended the UigUa covers the elbows; the 
hair is all collected behind, and made into a 
thick roll, by winding a fillet round it from near 
the head to the very ends of the hair ; on the 
top of the head they have a large bimch of 
ribbons, usually red. 

The most popular diversion in Quito is bull 
fighting; it is conducted in a very different 
manner from what I witnessed in any other part 
of America. No regular bull fighters are em- 
ployed, but a universal inclination in the inha* 
bitants to become dexterous fighters seems to 
prevail, not only among the men, but even 
among the women. I have seen several evince 
the greatest skill and agility both in the pksa 
and in the circus, but the generality of the 
persons who parade the circus are masked. 
This peculiarity of a general masquerade is 
highly entertaining, and Uie natives are as fond 
of the diversion as they are skilful and happy 
in their inventions. 
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A brief description of an afternoon's sport 
will convey an idea of one trait in the character 
of the inhabitants of Quito, including all the 
irariety of classes. The moment that permission 
is obtained from the President, the sides of the 
plasa are divided into lots, for the different 
&milies of distinction, public officers, colleges^ 
&c.; on these are built galleries, supported on 
poles, and roofed, and some of them are taste^ 
fully ornamented, each having a small private 
idressing-rooni, 

About two o'clock in the afternoon, at which 
time the fight generally begins, all the galleries 
«re crowded, and from tiiree to four thousand 
nen faegin to parade the circus, in expectation 
of the cntradasy or entrance of the masks. 
DifiiBrent parties previously agree to assemble 
at some point, and enter the circus in pro- 
eesfiioxi ; this is often done at the four comers 
of tibe plasa, at the same time, and upwards oi 
two thousand persons frequently enter, accom- 
{lanied with bands of music, streamers, and 
^reworks. They first parade the circus in pro- 
cttsadon, andthen divide into groups, and wander 
About from one gallery to another, saluting their 
iirmids and acquaintance, who are often com- 
lately pualed, not being able to distinguish 
<who the individuals are who are addressing 
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them.^ At this time many of the » nobility: and 
grave ecclesiastics disguise themselves, and 
leave their galleries to mix in the motley group; 
and quiz their acquaintances in the galleries; 
This part of the diversion generally lasts for 
more than an hour, and after the. whole is con- 
cluded, groups of masks parade the street, with: 
music and : flambeaux. The houses ^ of. the 
nobility and principal: inhabitants, are open; 
and refreshments are placed for those groups 
which choose to enter; this often produces much 
mirth, for the object of the masked is to laugh 
at the unmasked, and the attempting to discover 
any person who is thus covered by force, is 
considered extremely rude, and a breach of 
the privilege of the mask. If attempted in 
the circus, or the street, . the: assault. would 
be immediately punished by the monkeys, who^ 
would flog the aggressor with their long tails, 
the friars would strike with their beads, and;the 
muleteers with their whips. 

Some of the natives are remaikaUy skilful 
in making masks, and a person may procure, 
at a few hours' notice, an exact representation 
of the face of any individual in the city ; whence 
it very frequently happens, that people are seen 
double, one very gravely seated* in va gallery, 
ai|d : a ^ fac; simile dancing about v the ; circus, to 
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tiie annoyance. of the original^ and the diversion 
of the spectators. 

When a bull enters the area, many of the 
trages, masks, retire to the, galleries, but many 
who are fond of the sport remain and enjoy the 
amusement without being known to any one; 
for this purpose the dress generally chosen is a 
pair, of wide trowsers, and a short shirt, hang- 
ing loose; these are generally of silk. The head 
and fy^e are covered with a green silk hood, 
fitting close to the face, having glass olr talk 
eyes; a hat and gloves complete the dress of a 
ranchero. > This is also the garb generally worn 
by those persons who leave their galleries for a 
while to ; parade the plasa and afterwards to 
return. 

During the time that a furious bull is scouring 
tie circus/> three or four thousand individuals 
are employed in it, teazing the poor brute by 
hissing, whistling, and shouting. The bull will 
often gallop along the sides of the: plasa, when 
the spectators very deliberately stand close to 
each, other in a line, forming what they call una 
muraUa de barrigasy 2l wall of bellies; and I 
have often stood in such a line, when a bull has 
passed us at full speed, not unfrequently rub- 
bing his side along the wtdl; if the line be 
coknjdete, - the^ animal:^ never r stops to : attack 
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any one, but if he find an opening, he poshes 
in, and canses a dreadful uproar* 

The i^cionados, both aa foot and oa horse* 
back» vex the bull by holding out to him 
a cloak, poncho, or umbrella, which, at the 
moment 'he attacks it, the holder throws up 
and allows the bull to pass ; this is repeated so 
afbexk that the animal will no longer advance, 
whai some tame oxen are driven into the circus, 
with which the baited bull retires, and another 
enters the list. 

Masquerading is also common during the 
carnival, and the feast of innoc^its ; and I have 
been assured by very old people, that they 
iieveir heard of any robbery, or of any other 
depredations being committed during these fes- 
tivals, the whole mind of the people being 
entirely engrossed by the sports, and in tife 
study of something new. Many oi the nobility 
and the principal inhabitants are in possession 
of antique dresses, two or three hundced years 
old; in these they make their appearance on 
such occasions; besides which they have a suf- 
ficient stock for the accommodation of their 
ftiends* 

Daadiif is a fiivourite amusemenl; of the 
iMitives, and some of their dances are very 
^6tty; they are in general imitations of ths 
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Spaoish bolera. Minaets are quite foshionable 
among the higher classes, and country dances, 
reels, &c. also begin to be adopted. The 
mestisos are particularly fond of music, and 
die small mountain called the PaneciUo is in 
liie summer season frequently the evening 
resort of forty or fifty young men, with fifiss, 
guitars, and psalteries, which they play till 
Biidnight. Nothiag can exceed the sweetness 
of some of their tristes, or melancholy airs, 
during the quiet of the evening, when numbers 
of the inhabitants sit in their balconies and 
listen to the fleeting sounds as they are wafted 
along by the evening breeze. After playing till 
midnight, the young men frequently parade the 
streets till day-break, serenading under ^be 
balconies of the principal inhabitants. 

One of the religious processions at Qnito waoi 
so novel to me, and altogether so strange, that I 
cannot forbear to describe it. At a small village, 
about a league from the city, there is an image 
of the Virgin Mary, which the pious inhabitants 
have been induced to believe prote^ed them 
against the destructive fury of the earthquafces 
that ruined Biobamba and Tacunga; in oon* 
sequence of whichy they voted two umual feasts 
to the image, to be celebrated in the cathedral 
lOf the city. Application was made to the court 
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at Madrid, that the procession might be solem- 
nized with the assistance of the whole military 
force; the royal grant exceeded the humble 
request, for his Catholic Majesty conferred, on 
the Virgin of Guapulo the commission . of a 
captain-general of his armies, with a right to 
the enjoyment of all the pay and privileges 
during the ten days' stay in Quito; consequently, 
on the day of her approach to the city, the 
whole military force line the streets, present 
their arms, and the drums beat a march. 

The virgin is brought to the city on a stand, 
enclosed with crimson velvet curtains, carried 
on the shoulders of some of the principal in- 
habitants, preceded by part of the chapter, and 
members of the corporation. The image, being 
on duty, becomes a captain-general, and ap- 
pears in full uniform ; on the arms two sleeves 
are drawn, bearing the embroidery of her rank ; 
on her head is placed a gold laced cocked hat, 
with a red cockade and feather, and in her hand 
ishe holds the baton, or insignia of command* 
The image of the infant Jesus participates in 
.the honours ; a gold laced hat, small gold sword, 
and red cloak, adorn the young hero, and in 
.this stile they are carried to the cathedral, where 
Ihey are arrayed in their customary robes, but 
.the baton is left in the hand of the Virgin tiH 
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nhe leaves the eity. Although loath to ridicole 
any thing that may, however dis^tant, be con^ 
i^ected with religion^ even the ceremonious part 
of it, I qotild never view this ia any other light 
than an ecicksiastical puppet show, a disgraceful 
|>ie<^e of mummery. 

Quito is also famous f6r many other religious 
proeessions, and these timos present a very 
favourable opportunity for seeing the best 
works botb of the pencil a^d the chisel, parti- 
cularly at the procession of Corpus Christi, 
when several altars are erected in the plasa 
mkyor, on which are displayed all the curiosi* 
ties that the natives can collect. 

The market of Quito is Well provided with 
good beef, mutton, pork, and poultry, the 
prices of which are low. The beef is supplied 
by the principal landholders, who are bound to 
kill a stipulated number of fat oxen daily 
throughout the year, and to sell the beef at an 
appointed price; for this purpose there is a 
public butchery, where an ofllcer belonging to 
the corporation attends to see &at the agree^^ 
ment is properly fulfilled. 

The vegetable and fruit markets are remark- 
ably abundant; the climates are so various in the 
neighbourhood of the city, (indeed; it may be 
said, that they vary at every step we take) 
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that the vegetables and fruits of Europe grow 
among those of the tropics. From the valleys 
and yungas, sides of mountains, are brought 
camotes, yucas, aracachas, palemettos, bananas, 
pine-apples, oranges, lemons, limes, citrons, 
paltas, chirimoyas, guavas, granadillas; and 
from the cooler parts they bring potatoes, 
cabbages, beets, apples, pears, guinds, peaches, 
apricots, mehms, strawberries, as well as vari- 
ous sallads and pot herbs: maize and other 
pulse are grown in the different climates, and 
many of the vegetables and esculents may be 
had in perfection during the whole year. Seve- 
ral kinds of bread are brought to market at 
certain hours of the day, for the purpose of 
serving whilst quite fresh at the meals of the 
inhabitants : it is always made into small loaves, 
or rather cakes. After twelve o'clock the bread 
begins to fall in price ; and at five o'clock six 
cakes may be bought for the same money that 
three of the same kind would have cost in the 
morning: this arises from the custom of never 
eating old bread. Many varieties of sweet 
cakes are also sold in the market, some of which 
are particularly delicate. 

The spirits usually drunk in Quito are rum 
and a small quantity of brandy : from the rum, 
which'is distilled here, many liqueurs are made. 
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It has probably been observed, that rum is not 
90 noxious to the health of the Quitenos as it is 
supposed to be to that of the Peruvians ; but, on 
the contrary, brandy is here considered by the 
careful government to be possessed of deleteri- 
ous qualities^ The truth isi that the distilling of 
rum is a royal monopoly in Quito ; whereas that 
of brandy is not so in Peru : thus, for the pur- 
pose of increasing the consumption of rum, 
which augments the royal revenue, brandy is 
one ofiixepisco or aguardiente, contraband arti- 
cles. Among the lower classes the use of chi- 
cha made of maize is very common, and its 
intoxicating qualities are but too visible among^ 
the indians, who are passionately fond of it r 
for the purpose of stimulating a species of thirst 
or forcing the appetite, they eat very large quan- 
tities of capsicum, aji : it is not uncommon, 
indeed, for an indian to make a meal of twenty 
or thirty pods of capsicum, a little salt, a 
piece of bread, and ♦wo or three quarts of 
chicha« 

Quito isfanK>u8 for the delicate ices and iced 
beverages which are made by the inhabitants ; 
a service of ices, when a dinner or supper 
is given to a large party, is considered the 
greatest ornament of the table. These ices are 
generally. prepared by the nuns, who, for the 
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purpqsQ, have pewter moukifij made to imitate 
^ev^ral kiod^ of fruit ; these are in two pieces, 
whiqb ar^ fir3t united with wax and tied to- 
gether : at a 9mall aperture at que aid the 
liquor i$ poured io, a fluid prepared, from tfao 
juiee of the fruit which t^ mould is made to 
imitate ; when full, the hole is cloaed with wax^ 
and the mould is put into a heap of broken ice 
mi:i^ed with salt, and allowed to remain till the 
liquor is congealed ; the two parts of the mould 
are then separated, and the solid cdutente 
placed on a dish : thus a service of ices is made 
to consist of perfept imitations of pine*apples« 
oranges, melons, figs, and other fruits. Whea 
milk or cream is ieed it is poured into a 
mould formed like a cheese. These imitations^ 
placed on dishes, aud ornamented with 
leaves, ^c. are with difficulty distinguished 
from fruit, and when fruit is mixed with them, 
I have frequently seen strangers completely 
deceived. 

The natives of Quito are very skil&l in 
cooking some of the produce of the country ; so 
much 80« that I have citen been assured hy 
them, that forty-six different kinds of cakes 
and dishes are noiade of maize> or at least in 
which maize is the principal ingredient : of po- 
tatoes thijrty-twoace made in thejpan^e manncr«, 
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wiUkmA ootmtiDg many others, in which maize 
w potatoes are mia:ed. 

Some of the confectionary is very delicate^ 
particularly dry or candied sweetmeats. These 
are often made of the pulp w jelly of difierent 
fruits, in imitation of those fruits^ and not larger 
than hasel nuts: thus oranges, lemons^ and 
Umes are often taken from the trees when about 
the size of nuts, and delicately preserved and 
candied over. The same kinds of fruit are also 
ttdcen when ripe, and the rinds preserved; they 
arefiiled with the flowers, after they have been 
preserved, and the whole oaodied over, and put 
Vito a dry place, where they may be kept for a 
tedag time. What is justly considered a master 
piece of confectionary in Quito is to preserve 
the rind of a very large citron, tfaea to fill 
it with small candied oranges, lemons, limes, 
figs, &c., and afterwards to candy the outside 
of the etiron. 

The enormous quantity of cheese consumed 
ki this city almost exceeds belief, the cost price 
not being less than from eighty to ninety thou^ 
sfflmd didlars a year* The estimate is made as 
to. the price, because cheese, like many other 
commodities, is bought by the lump, not by the 
W!^gbt; and. the price s^Mom varies. I have 
weighed several cheeses that cost a doNar eaehy 
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and found them to weigh on an average seven or 
eight pounds when fresh (for in this state the 
cheese is always brought to market), so that the 
quantity consumed annually amounts to about 
six hundred and forty thousand pounds weight, 
or upwards of two hundred and eighty five tons. 
This may partly be accounted for from the num- 
ber of dishes made with potatoes, pumpkins, 
gourds, maize, wheat, and many other kinds 
of vegetables and pulse mixed with cheese. 
As the custom of eating toasted cheese is pre- 
valent, a whole one, weighing from three to 
four pounds, is generally placed on the tables of 
wealthy citizens botl^ at breakfast and supper ; 
aad many of these being land proprietors and 
farmers derive the greater part of the profits of 
their farms from the cheese which is made on 
them. 

The trade or commerce of Quito may be 
very properly divided into two classes — that 
of home manufactures, and that of foreign. 
Indeed, it is thus divided by the tradesmen and 
merchants, the shops and stores generally 
containing only one kind of goods. The home 
made consist of cotton and woollen cloths, 
baizes, sugars, flannels, ponchos, stockings, 
laces, dyeing materials, thread, tapes, needles, 
and other minor articles. The stock of foreign 
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articles is composed of all kinds of European 
manufactured goods, also iron, steel, and some 
other raw materials. 

The European manufactures most in de- 
mand are English broad cloths, kerseymeres, 
coloured broad flannels, calicoes, plain and 
printed dimities, muslins, stockings, vel- 
veteens; Irish linens in imitation of German 
platillas; fine, in imitation of French lawn; all 
kinds of hardware and cutlery, and foreign silk 
velvets, satins, silks^ &c. as well as English 
ribbons and silks. Like the lima market, 
the articles should be of a good quality, and of 
the newest fashion — the more this point is at-, 
tended to the better the market will be found. 
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OfCoBmeroe. 

In 1736 the academy of sciences at Paris sent 
M. Luis Oodin, M. Peter Bouguer, M. Charles 
de la Condamine and others to Quito, in order to 
make some astronomical and physical observa^ 
tions. They were accompanied, by order of the 
Spanish Court, by Don Jorge Juan, and Don 
Antonio de XJUoa. .Having finished their opera- 
tions they left the following inscription in mar- 
ble on the wall of the church belonging to the 
ex- Jesuits : — 

Observationibus Ludovici Grodin, Petri 
Bouguer, Caroli Marise de la Condamine d Regia 
Parasiensi Scientiarum Academia, inventa sunt 
Quitilatitudo hujusce templiaustralisgrad.Omin. 
3 sec. 18. longitude occidentalis ab observato- 
rio Regio grad. 81, min. 22. Declinatio acus 
magneticae k borea ad orientem, exeunte anno 
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1736 grad. 8, min. 45 ; fenhd 1742 grad. 8, min. 
20. Inclinatio ejusdem infra' orizontem parte 
borealiy conchoe anno 1739 grad. 12. Quiti 
1741 grad. 15. Altitudines supra libellam ma- 
ris geometrice coUectse in exapedis Parisiensibus 
spectabiliorum nive perenni hujusprovinciaemon- 
tium quorum plerique flammas evomuerunt — 
Cota-cache 2567, Cayambur 3028, Antisana 
3016, Cotopaxi 2952, Tunguragua, 2623, S^n- 
gay etiam nunc ardentis 2678, Chimboraso 
3220, Ilinisa 2717, SxAi Quitensis in foro ma- 
jori 1462, Grucis in proximo Pichincha montia 
vertice conspicuae 2042, acutioris aclapidei ca- 
cuminis nive plerumque operti 2432, ut et nivis 
infimae permanentis in montibus nivosis : me- 
4ia elevatio mercurii in barometro suspensi in 
Zona Torrida, eaque parum variabilis in ora 
maritima poUicum 28. linearum 0. Quiti poll. 
20. lin. Oj in Pichinchead crucem poll. I7.1in. 
7. ad nivem poll. 16. lin. spiritus vini qui in 
tfaermometro Reaumuriano i partibus 1000 in- 
cipiente gelu ad 1080 partes in aqua fervente, 
intumescit: dilatio Quiti k partibus 1008 ad 
partes 1018 juxta mare a 1017 ad 1029 in fas- 
tigio Pichinche k 995 ad 1012. Soni veloci- 
tatis unius minuti secundi intervalo haexape-^ 
darum 175. Penduli simplicis equinoctialisi 
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unias minuti secimdi temporis medii in altitu* 
dine Bdi Qnitensis archetypus. 

I ] 

(Mensuruae nattiraliB exemplar, utinamet 
universalis) 
Aqnaiis rWH Hexapedee, sea pedibus 3 
pollicibus 0. lineis 6 -Mr major in proximo maris 
littore ittr Jin. minor in apice Pichinche ^ lin, 
Refractio Astronomica Orizontali/3 sub ^ua- 
tore media, juxta mare 27 min. ad nivem in 
Chimboraso W 51"; ex quaet aliis observatis 
Quiti 22' 50". Limborum inferiorum Solis in 
Tropicis, Dec. 1736, et Junii 1737, distan* 
tia instrumento dodecapedalia mensurata grad. 
47, min. 28, sec. 36, ex qua positis diametris 
Solis min. 32, sec. 37, et 31' 33". Refractione 
in 66, grad. altitudinis (V 15". Pandlaxi rero 4' 
10" eruiter obliquitasEclipticse, circa Equinocti- 
um Martii 1737, grad. 23, min. 28, sec.28.Stelln 
triem in Baltheo Orionis mediae (Bayero E.) De- 
clinatio Australis Julio 1737 grad. 1, min. 23, sec. 
40. Ex arcu graduum plusquam trium reipsa 
dimenso gradus Meridiani, sen latitudinis pri- 
mus, ad libellam maris reductus Hexap. 36650. 
Quorum memoriam ad Physices, Astronomiae 
Greographiae Nautice incrementa hoc marmore 
parieti Templi Colegii Maximii Quitensis Soa 
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Jesu affixo, hujus et poster! Mvi utilitati V. D. 
C. Spissimi Observatories Anno Christi 1742. 

M. de la Condamine fixed his meridian on 
the terrace of the college ; but this line being 
traced on brick became effaced, and in 1766 
another was substituted on stone, and a Latin 
inscription on marble was placed on the wall 
near to it. 

The climate of Quito is remarkably agree- 
able, and almost invariable; the indication of 
winter is the fall of rain, and the absence of rain 
constitutes the summer season. During the 
months of December, January, February, and 
March it generally rains every afternoon; usu- 
ally beginning at half-past one o'clock and con- 
tinuing till five. A rainy or even a cloudy morn- 
ing is seldom seen at Quito, and even during 
the rainy season the evenings and mornings are 
mci^t beautiful. 

The temperature is so benign, that vegeta- 
tion never ceases; hence this city is called the 
evergreen Quito, dempre verde Quito ; it is also 
called the everlasting spring, etema primavera ; 
both which epithets it may be said to deserve, 
for the native trees are all evergreens, and the 
fields on the slopes of the mountains never lose 
their verdure. 

From the terrace of the government palace 
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there is one of the most enchanting prospects 
that human eye ever witnessed^ or nature ever 
exhibited. Looking to the south, and glancing 
along towards the north, eleven mountains 
covered ^ith perpetual snow present themselves, 
their bases apparently resting on the verdant 
hills that surround the city, and their heads 
piercing the blue arch of heaven, while the 
clouds hover midway down them, or seem to 
crouch at their feet. Among these, the most 
lofty are Cayambe urcu> Imbaburu, Ilinisa, An- 
tisana, Chimboraso, and the beautifully magni* 
ficent Cotopaxi, crowned with its volcano, which 
during the greater part of the three years that 
I was a resident in this part of America was 
continually ejecting either smoke or flames, not 
observable during the day, but particularly 
visible in the morning and evening. 

Having mentioned these mountains, I shall 
give a brief description of the most remarkable 
in the province of Quito, being the most ele- 
vated in the new world, and till the discovery 
of the Himmalah mountains, considered the 
highest on the globe. 

Chimboraso is the "Giant of the Andes,^* 
the hoary head of which may be seen from the 
mouth of the Guayaquil river, a distance of not 
less than one hundred and eighty miles j and 
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here the view is certainly more imposing than 
when we ojbserve it from the plains extended at 
its foot: seen from that spot it looks like an 
enormous semi-transparent dome> defined by 
the deep azure of the sky ; at the same time it 
cannot be mistaken for a cloud, on account of 
its solid appearance and well defined edges, 
so. diffeirent from the aspect of those col* 
lections of vapours. The height of this enor- 
mous ipass, from the level of the sea, was 
ascertained by M. de Humboldt to be twenty- 
two thousand four hundred and forty feet. Its 
height from the road leading to Quito, which 
passes along the plain at the foot of the moun* 
tain called el parmnOy or el pajonal, is twelve 
thousand one hundred and eighty feet, and five 
thousand four hundred and sixteen feet above 
the limit of perpetual snow, under the scorching 
sun of the equator, and sixteen thousand eight 
hundred and nine|:y-two above what is computed 
to be the limit in England. 

M. de Humboldt has remarked, that ^'moun- 
tains which would astonish us by their height, 
if they were placed near the sea shore, seem 
to be but hills when they rise from the ridge of 
the Cordilleras.*' Without scarcely daring to 
contradict this most scientific traveller^ I cannot 
avoid e;?fpressing my own feelings when I viewed 
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Cbimboraso, even at its foot Perhaps my 
ideas of grandeur are not correct, so that I 
piust appeal to persons of more extensive con- 
ceptions, to know whether a mass rising twelve 
thousand one hundred and eighty feet above the 
head of an observer can be considered a '^hill !" 
In the comprehensive mind of a philosophy 
the base, not only of this mountain, but the 
whole range of the Andes, may be a matter not 
worthy of attention, and consequently detached 
parts of it 'must form minor objects. I viewed 
Chimboraso with sensations of inexpressible 
delight, mixed with a kind of veneration per- 
haps more strongly impressed, from the con- 
sideration, that it was considered the highest 
mountain on the globe, for at that time (1809) 
I had not heard it questioned, and much less 
denied. A kind of reverential awe crept over 
me as I stood and gazed on this majestic mass, 
such as may be more easily imagined than 
described. 

The figure of Chimboraso resembles a trun- 
cated cone, with a spherical summit. From the' 
foot of Jhe' snow its sides are covered with a 
calcined matter, resembling white sand; and 
although no tradition exists of its active volcanic 
state, yet the issuing of some streams of hot 
water from the north side of it seems to warrant 
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Hiat it is a volcano, or that it possesses volcanic 
properties; and the circular summit of the 
mountain has the appearance ** of those paps 
without craters, which the elastic force of the 
vapours swells up in regions where the hollow 
crust of the globe is mined by subterraneous 
fires-" 

From the melting of the ice, and perhaps 
with the assistance of some undiscovered springs 
on the sides of this mountain, the rivers of 
fiuaranda, Huando, and Machala, have their 
origin. 

Cayambeurcu, Cayambe mountain, is the 
loftiest of the Cordilleras, excepting Chimboraso; 
its elevation above the level of the sea is nineteen 
thousand three hundred and sixty feet, and 
above that of the plasa mayor of Quito nine 
tiiousand one hundred and eighteen. It bears 
some resemblance to Chimboraso in its dome- 
shaped summit, and, seen from Quito, it is the 
most majestic. The beauty of the appearance 
of Cayambe urcu is rendered more interesting 
at sunset, on a clear evening; HuahuaPichincha, 
little Pichincha, being due west of it, the shadow 
of this may be observed gradually covering the 
foreground of that, and a few seconds before 
the sun dips in the horizon, the shadow ascends 
the monntain widi great rapidity, and finally. 
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in a moment^ the whole is dissolved in darkn^sis. 
An impression is made on the mind of the 
observer, that this is caused by an overshadow* 
ingy and he remains gazing in expectation that 
the mountains will again emerge ; but the very 
dhort duration of twilight soon convinces hiai 
that he looks in vain; and when he turAs his 
eyes from Gayambe to search for the other 
knountains, they are gone also. This colossal 
mountain is crossed on its summit by the equa- 
tor, and were it not overtopped by its neighbour 
Chimboraso, it would appear as if destined by 
the hand of nature to be a monumental division 
of the two hemispheres. Cayambe is a voL 
cano ; but its crater has never been examined, 
nor are there any traditions of its being in a 
state of injurious activity. At the foot there 
are several vestiges of mines, said to have been 
very rich when worked by the indians before 
the conquest of the country, but at present 
they are entirely abandoned. The rivers which 
have their origin in the north and west sideb of 
Gayambe empty themselves by the Esmeraldas 
and Mira into the Pacific ; the others into the 
Atlantic, by the Maranon. 

Antisana is a porphyritic mountain; its 
summit is nineteen thousand one hundred and 
fifty feet above the level of the sea, on which 
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'tiielre is the crater of a volcano:, rfear tothe 
foot of this mountain is the small village of 
Anti^ana, situated at the amazing height of 
thirteen thousand fivB hundred feet > above the; 
sea ; it is considered to be the highest inhabited 
spot 6n the surface of the globe. 

Seen from Quito, Cotopaxi is the most 
beautiful mountain in the v^hole range, on ae^ 
count of its shape, being that of a truncated 
cone, having a flat summit ; it is eighteen thou- 
sand eight hundred and ninety feet above tfal^ 
level of the sea, and, as already observed, it9 
volcano, the crater opening on the top of th^ 
mountain, is in constant activity, appearing 
sometimes in the morning and evening like -a 
colossal beacon : the flame rises in such a mati* 
her, that its light is reflected from the icy coat^ 
ing of the mountain. 

A faint idea of the majestic Cotopaxi may be 

conveyed, if we consider that it is nearly as high 

above the level of the sea as Mount Vesuvius would 

be were it placed on the top of Mont Blanc, the 

highest point of the Alps-M)rif the highest volcano 

in the old world, Etna, were placed on the top of 

Bennevis, the highest mountain in Scotland, 

and both on the top of Snowdon, the loftiest 

mountain in Great Britsdn ; the crater- gf Etna 
VOL. ir. 2 u 
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would not then be on a level with Ihst AT 
Gotopaxi. 

Gotopaxi is the most dreadful volcano m At 
province of Quito, and its ravages are spoken 
t>{ by the inhabitants with horror. In 1738 the 
flame which rose from the crater ascended to the 
height of three thousand feet above the summit 
of the mountain: in 1743 its roarings wert 
heard at the distance of two hundred leagues^ 
at Hurda; at Guayaquil, a distance of fifty-^ 
two leagues, they were mistaken for loud peals 
of thunder. This was the first eruption after 
the arrival df the Spaniards in this part of 
Ailierica; but a short time before their appear-^ 
ance, when Pedro Alvarado^as on his march 
from Punto Viejo, the first erupti<Hi took plac^ 
at which time a huge mass of stone was ejected^ 
which the natives call the head of the Inci^ 
cabesa del Inca. The traditional record of the 
indians is, that this explosion and ejectment 
happened on the very day on which Atahualpa 
was strangledat Gaxamarca, for which reason 
it received the name which it now bears. 

Before the second eruption, in 1743, a rum*- 
bling subterraneous noise was heard, whtdi 
continued to increase for five or six days, when 
an eruption took place on the summits and three 
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other apertures or craters made their appearance 
{tbout the middle of tl^e acclivity, the whole 
mountain being covered with snow till the mo^ 
ment that the eruption took place, when the 
entire frozen mass was instantaneously melted 
by ^e streams of melted lava, excepting some 
huge heaps that were thrown into the air, where 
they melted amid the flames of the ignited 
matter that was ejected. The melted snow 
overflowed the country lying between Cotopaxi 
and Tacunga, a distance of five leagues, de^^' 
stroying the houses, inhabitants, and cattle. 
The river of Tacunga was too limited to carry 
off the enormous quantity of matter which 
4owed mto it, and part of the town and property 
on the adjacent country was destroyed. This 
dreadful scene of devastation continued for 
three days, and the country at the foot of 
the mountain, and extending more than three 
leagues on each side, was covered with cinders 
and scoria. During this time of terror and 
dismay to the people of Quito, Tacunga, 
Ambato, Riobamba, and the surrounding vilr 
lages, the roaring of the volcano seemed to 
increase ; but on the fifth day all was quiet ; 
the fire and the smoke disappeared, and the 
terrified inhabitants hoped that all the com-* 
bustible matter was consumed, and that they 
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'ihould^ coraequently, thenceforward Ihrrsfe'* 
curtly from the fury of this devastating 
-enemy* 

In the month of May, 1774, the flames 
forced their passage through the sides of the 
mountain, and continued to 1)um till Novein^ 
ber, when an eruption, equal to that of the 
preceding year took place, and. the inhabitants 
of the surrounding towns were, afraid that utter 
ruin awaited both them and the whole, country. 
At this eruption enormous quantities of ashes 
were thrown out, which mixing with the water 
and mud darkened the current of the Maranon 
ti>the distance of more than a hundred leagues; 
80 that the Jesuit missionaries, seeing not only 
that the colour of the water was changed, but 
that many dead bodies, drowned animals, pieces 
of furniture; and wrecks of houses floated down 
the stream, and hearing also the loud roaring 
of the volcano, sent expresses to inquire the 
&te c^ their countrymen, imagining that soipe* 
thing more dreadful had occurred ,than what 
had really taken place. 

On the 4th of April, 1768, another explosion 
took place; but nothing except ashes were 
thrown or carried to any considerable distance; 
the latter were ejected in such quantities, that 
the sun was completely hidden, and from half 
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past two o'clock till the following morning the 
inhabitants of the neighbouring, towns and yil« 
lages were obliged to light candles and to use 
lanterns in the streets. 

In January, 1803, an explosion took place, 
/after all external appearances of the existence 
of a volcano, or that either fire, smoke or vapour 
had ceased to be visible for more than twenty 
years. In one night the activity of the sul)- 
temaneous fires became so powerful, that the 
surface of the mountain was heated to such 
a degree as to melt the whole of the im- 
mense quantity of ice and snow whichicovered 
it to an unfathomable depth, and to a height, 
from the limit of perpetual snow, of not less than 
four thousand two hundred feet At sunrise on 
the following morning the whole cone was eh* 
tirely deprived of its customary covering, and 
of its dark brown appearance. At this ' time 
the damage sustained was not so considerable 
as at the former explosions ; ' nothing wasinjured 
except some houses and cattle that were washed 
away by the sudden increase of the waters. 
M. de Humboldt says, that he heard the tre-- 
mendous noise of the volcano,, like continued 
discharges of a battery, at Guayaquil, fifty-two. 
leagues in a straight line from the crater ; if 
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w^ b^trd also ev^n on the Pacific Oceaa t0 
the south west of the island of Puna. 

From the east side of Coto(pixi the riyer 
Napo takes it rise ; and from the south the Cor 
t;uche aad Alagues^ which afterwards unite and 
enter the Maranon ; to the north rises the river 
del Pedregal> which after receiving some minor 
streams joins the £smeraldas> which empties 
itself into the Pacific Ocean* 

Carguairaso is a volcano^ the summit of 
which is fourteen thousand seven hundred feet 
ahove the level of the sea ; it is situated in the 
province of Riobamba. In the year 169i8 it 
ejected such enormous quantities of water, mud 
and stones as to destroy the crops in the neigh* 
bouringfields, and the lives of many thousands 
of the^ inhabitants. This dreadful calamity 
was also accompanied by one of the most alarms 
ing earthquakes that had been felt in this part 
of South America. 

To the westward of Quito is the volcano of 
Pichincha, on the eastern skirt of which the 
city is built. The mountain is elevated fifteen 
thousand nine hundred and forty feet above the 
level of the sea. The greatest explosions of 
this volcano ]|iave been in the years 1535^ 1575, 
16610, and 1690; in the last of which very fine 
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aesiiies CDhthiued to fall inQaitofbr tw^elTte days; 
the air was darkened by them» and the streets 
Were covered more than two feet thick. The 
eriter of this volcano opens to the westward, so 
that Quito must suffer from it so Icmg as Ijits 
continues to be the only crater, for the ashes are 
jblown over the top of the mountain.by a wester- 
ly wind; but die ravages committeld by it ztt 
^nerally limited to the province of Esmeraldas. 

In 1811 I observe^ the leaves of the phm^ 
tains covered with very fine -ashes, which hiad 
been ejected from ^j^ichincha, and carried to the 
distance of thirty-one leagues. 

The summit of this mountain is called Rucii 
Pichincha, old Pichincha; it is composed of 
several. spire-shaped rocks, rising above the 
snow, at the back of the crater ;' these are seen 
from Mindo, a small village situated hear the 
road which I re-explored, between Quito and 
Esmeraldas. Detached from this there is the 
top of another mountain, connected with the 
same base, and called Huahna Pichincha, young 
Pichincha; its head is rocky, and it is the 
highest point that the Spanish and French 
academicians arrived at during their opera- 
tions. 

£1 Altar, formerly called by the indians 
Caparurar, and which name it still retains among^ 
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ibe natives, when speaking of it in QoichAa^ 
signifying the snow mountain, was ancientfy 
highet than Chimboraso is at present ; but th^ 
volcano having consumed the walls of the crater 
till they were incapable of supporting their own 
weight, the top fell in. This was the case with 
that of Carguairaso in 1698 ; and the ruins 6f 
the two volcanos bear a strong similarity int 
their pointed ridges, their spire-like rocks, and 
leaning directions ; they appear as if fieiHing 
into decayed heaps. 

I have only mentioned the most remarkable! 
of the mountains visible at the city of Quito ; but 
besides these are the following in different parts 
of the kingdom : 



MOUNTAINS. 

Aritahua 

Asuay 

Caxanuma 

Cotacache 

Guacaya 

Sinchulagua 

Quelendana 

Rumi nahui 

Supay urcu 

Tolonta 

Tunguragua 

Uritusinga 

Yana urcu 

Imbaburu. 



VOLCANIC MOUNTAINS. 

Cumbal 
Sangay 
Sara-urcu. 
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^ Mwy ofth? ri^ymw, qi»el)ra<}a8, a»d yalleys 
in tbit province bwe i v^ry w^rm atoawpliierje, 
>9fhifih in some is novpsy hot and uovfaolesaiaf^ 
.tbilt they i^re uninhabitable. Oth^ Talkya 
vhich are more eleyalied are rjemarkably hpat 
thy, uocoDcimoQly productive, aufi extr^eiy 
idelightfui as places pf res^deace. One of these, 
callol Poinaaqui^ is about five leagues; fix»a 
Quito, where jsugar*cahe arrives at a state of 
maturity in three years, and where many of the 
intertropical fruits leome to their greatest per^ 
feotioa. This luxury is enhanced by the prox* 
ioiity 'of ott^ff situaiions possessing all the 
rariety of dinvatei^ knowii in the world ; in tfkSi 
course of -three hours a person vkSff experience 
the rigidity of the poles, the oppressive heat 
of the equator, and alj the intermediate teihr 
peratures. A peon will ascend a moi^ntain in 
tbe mornijdg, and retnrp with ice so early in the 
day as to afford time to allaw him to bring be« 
fb^e sunset the luscious pine-appie, tfaeb^pan^^ 
and the chirimoya, to where the apple, pe^jch, 
and pear grow and ripen. There the botanist 
at Qpe gla^ice would compass the whole of the 
vegetable creation, and in one d^y's excursion 
^ouid range from the palm to the region .where 
vegetation beco^ies extinct. 

VOL. XI. 2 X 
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These valleys are principally under cultiva* 
tion, and bless the husbandman with a con- 
tinued succession of crops; for the uninterrupted 
sameness of the climate in any spot is such as 
to preclude the plant as well as the fruit from 
being damaged by sudden changes in the tem- 
perature of the atmosphere, changes which are 
in other countries so detrimental to the health of 
the yegetabfe world. The fertility of some 
of these valleys exceeds all credibility^ and 
the veracity of the description would be 
doubted, did not the knowledge of their loca- 
lities and the universal descriptions of the 
equability and benignity of these climates 
ensure the probability. An European is as- 
tonished on his first arrival here to see the 
plough and the sickle, the sower and the 
thrashing-flo(M*, at the same time in equal requi- 
sition :-'^to see at one step a herb fading through 
age, and at the next one of the same kind 
springing up — one flower decayed and droop* 
ing, and its sister unfolding her beauties to the 
sun-^some fruits inviting the hand to pluck 
them, and others in succession beginning to 
shew their ripeness — others can scarcely be 
distinguished from the colour of the leaves 
which shade them, while the opening blossoms 
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easiire a continuation. Nothing can be more 
beautiful than to stand on an eminence and ob- 
serve the different gradations of the yegetaUe 
world, from the half-unfolded blade just spring- 
ing from the earth, to the ripe harvest yellowing 
in the sun and gently waving with the breeze. 
An enumeration of the different vegetable 
productions of this province would be useless ; 
it will be sufficient to observe, that grain, 
pulse, fruits, esculents, and horticultural ve- 
getables are produced in the greatest abun* 
dance and of an excellent quality, as wfll as all 
kinds of flesh meat and poultry* 

The province of Quito abounds in veins of 
gold and silver ore ; but at present (1810) none, 
are wrought. Grains of gold are often found 
among the sand washed down from Pichincha; 
but no search has ever been made to discover 
the matrix, nor does any tradition exist, nor any 
vestige remain of the working of mines in this 
mountain. 

The mountains in the neighbourhood of Pa- 
lactawga, in the district of Riobamba, are full 
of veins of gold and silver ore; but, excepj;\ng 
what is gathered when the rainy season ceases 
among the decombres washed down, they are 
entirely neglected; however, Don Martin Chiri* 
bogay inl808, had selected a very rich veiUt 
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Which hk HKtirhA me he bid chb»<in Silt of tfift^ 
M^h sUeWiiid hilh; titid hsid takiefa biifca ^gbligr 
tot the Wdrkin^ of it; bnt dtiHtig ifa^^tay iH 
the [irdTince nothing ^[l^t^l V^ dotle. 

Nedt a village called Pnnbhb ii V8in d# 
eiiitlAbiir #a* discoT6i>ed khd s^iz^d by lli& 
goirtehiment, bfecatisfe kfainte prbdttbittj^ qttiek- 
iiWer ^br^ a rbyal tiibfabt)dly ; but d G^rittab 
minehilbj^i^t hdvih|; b^u tent for frbhi Ltina^ 
to form an ass&y of the dr^, declared in hii 
ret>brt to ihe h>yal audienbi^j that it was ft li&ine 
of the^et tin, hqfa Ae Uia, nbt knoftrihg thir 
proper name fblr lin; hbwevier thib mistikki^ 
t9L\l«ed thb tribUttkl to d^clardj thM the mine 
^bttld not be Wrought nor agiain iiientitoied itt 
cbttflk 

Atl^opaytm and CiibhbA thtii-e ark iiiafiy 
ireitts of itori, fticbording to the ^nertdiy ffei- 
oeiVed t'eporti, ^Articulariy at tbe Iktt^r jtlac^i 
Which is naid tb fttdnd oM a bed bf iroh orti 
As I did not visit Cuenca, I mention thte On 
the inthority d wtifril indiVidtials, of Whose 
vieriacity I hftVb no ireaion to dbilblt. 

I hftv6 alriiadyi When at HiMbBoj ipokibh tf 
th!b chat«cter bf thie Piemvian ittdiiins; and id 
thos)e of Q,taito vMte under the gbVbhain^eht Jsf 
three of the Ihcis, reteiv^ed thei): laWi, Htbs> 
and cnstbm«, and bdoj^Ved ^eir Ikngti^gei ^ ^ 
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h dhly itaiioiiaBle to cob^id^r th^ a psJrl of 
that ttj&tioii, or Iraih6r» ihdt the chai'kcttii' of thtll 
ilaltion wlii st^bt)^ dd thi^lir hdbits dtati <iii^01tib i 
at i^ast, piehi(ev*elriii^ iiidtistry^ Wheth^i' the i«- 
Mt of iheir b6c<6mihg tUk subjects 6f tht^ Ihek, 
or otheti^be, ik strOhglj ttiarke^ in ihAny 6f 
the ^6thkibs of bliiMihg^ in thb t^Htdry beldhg- 
ihj^ td Cluitd. 

» The rttihi Afeai* to Ca^attibe may cferloinly 
b^ balled stipferb. Th^y ai-e Supposed t6 be thi 
^maiite df a teUapl^ d^icat^ to th% great tre- 
atihg spitit, Pdchatamac. These ruins are oh ^ 
eleV&ted ^iirt «f the ^liih : th^ilr foHn is a cirdis 
fbrty-tei^ht feet in diilnlttef ; tte walls AY6 fift^^n 
fe'et high ahd fitb thick, and th& ^irhdle is bbilt mi 
iddbels, sAd-dried brides, ctihehted With day; 
The materials of which the walls 4re dbh^thid- 
tibd ire itt k stiatd of peitfd'ct pi«sbrVati6n, Which 
f&ei ii,^pie!kr6d to itae vt^6te stt^pHsitag thi£tb th& 
btiildin|^ itself; Wcause the cliibate "U Viel-y 
diSferent iPrdtti that bb the coast '6f iPelru, #h6ir« f 
hadi^eieH b^Udibgls dfthi^ class, il^re the r&iAs 
tr^ bbth Vto)(^ttt land of long contiftuancife, bife. 
T6flltel^ the ^V^li^ it^ b Unihy ^&rts 6tiiW, 
tb'dttgh foVtt^d bf clay, and se^rb by their h&^d- 
Ales^ destined to \i6fy Ithei^tages df time fbr 
CisntttHeSio'cdriiife. 
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At the northern extremity of jkhe plains on 
which the town of Tacunga is built are the re- 
mains of Calloy belonging at present to a farm 
in the possession of the Augstin friars. This 
edifice,. supposed to have been a palace of the 
Inca» was built of porphyry; the stones wctre cut 
into long square prisms of different dimensioii8» 
having the exterior surface slightly convex, 
except at the doors, where the fronts are plain ; 
this gives to the walls the fluted appearance 
of rustic work. The stones are joined with 
such extreme nicety and exactness that the 
point of a pen-knife cannot be introduced be- 
tween them. A kind of asphaltum seems to 
have been used as a cement, although in other 
Peruvian buildings a marly soil was. employed 
for this purpose. 

About one hundred yards from thpse ruins^ 
fronting the principal entrance, there is amounts 
standing in the middle of a plain : it is, about 
a hundred and fifjty feet higl^, having the shape, 
of a cone, and appears to owe. its existence Ito 
human labour. It is called elpanecillo de CaUo, 
and, like that which stands at the southern ex-i 
tremity of the city of Quito, is supposed to have 
served the purpose of a watch-^>wer, because.it 
commands an extensive view of the, surrounA^^ 
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ing country, and might be one bf the means 
employed to provide for the safety' of the con- 
queror against any sudden surprize of his new 
subjects. ' If we believe the tradition of the 
indians, it is a huaca or mausoleum of some of 
the royal race of the Incas; biit this is not cor- 
rect, because, according to Garcila^o, these 
were all interred at Cusco, to which place they 
were conveyed if they died in any other part 
of the country, Gusco being considered thbir 
holy city. 

Near the townof Atun Ganar there is another 
ruin, similar to that at Callo, but of much 
greater extent ; it was visited by M. fle Hum- 
boldt, who gives a descriptidn of it in his re- 
searches. At the distance of six leagues is 
another at Pomallacta, and there are more in 
many parts of the country. 

Several remains of fortified places, called pu- 
curas, still exist ; they are hills or mounts sur- 
rounded by ranges of moats' or ditches, dug 
behind each others and protected or strengthened 
with parapets of stone, whence the holders could 
safely annoy the enemy. These plabes were i^o 
common^ that almost every eligible situation 
was thus fortified : the outward moat of cir- 
cumvallation at Pambamarca is upwards of a 
league and a half in. extent. 
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The^ Qfat trtdifeioBS of the i&di^i|s tattching 
the fiUte of their eoantry before the aniral of 
Ihe priftce Huiuii^ CftpftO» afterwards loca of 
VeFu, are rery trifling, and clothed in alfposl; 
impenetrable obseurity s indeed^ the language 
«f>oken by them is entirely unknown, having 
been completely superseded by the Qnichna^ 
the court language of the Incas. 

Huaina Papao having conquered the capi- 
tal, called at tha^ time Lican, be espoused Pac* 
chachiri, the daughter of the Quitu or supr^eme 
chief $ she was afterwards the mother of the 
unfortunate Atahualpa, to whom the Inca at 
his death bequeathed the territory, which had 
formerly belonged to the Quitu : the result of 
^hich bequeirt has already been shewn atCaxa* 
marca. 

Of the present race pf indians, I shall oqly add 
t9 ivhat I have said when speaking generally of 
thj^cln^softbe inhabitants of South America, 
thi^t Jhe law of repartimiento, and the contin- 
mtion ^ qorregidores in the provinces have 
Brejghed most heavily joq the unfortunate in^ 
diaas of the ]kingdom of Quito; consequently 
with their debasement aU the vices of indolence; 
apathy, and sloth are more visible here than in 
Idi^^ pants of the colonies, where the curse of 
conquest has been less fdt* 
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Owing to the numerous population of Quito, 
its various climates, and consequent diversity 
of productions^ it must at some future period 
become highly interesting to the naturalist, 
the merchant,' and the traveller. At present, 
one of the principal branches which will at- 
tract commercial attention is that of wool, the 
quantity being great, and th^ quality above 
mediocrity ; but it will gradually improve as a 
more - perfect knowledge of the treatment of 
sheep becomes known to the natives. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

ViBa of Ibvim, DeseripCioD ViUa of Otavilo, Dtieriptidii Lakes 8m 

PaUoaadCmoocha Viait to tha RiTer Mapo......Gold Minea ontha 

Baakatf..*...lBdiaiw fi^ thdr "ramta ia Ck)ld......BMa, tha O^italflf 

the Di8trict......Daacriptlaii «f tiia Inhabitanta, &e... ..Canuniaaianad lij 

tiia GoTenuDBot to Explora a Road from the Capital to ibe nearaat Poiat <i 
tte t;oait......MaI<laiiailo'a Baad.....Xaa?a Qiito.^.*.Cran tiia SUrtaaf 

Picfaincha, arriTe at the Riirar Pfti....*....DaaoriptioQ of tha Coontry....- 

DescriptioD o^ fiit Prooaad to BariMra|da8......Da8criptioii of the Rirar 

of i^paat Hoowa, PlantatkawY Cattle Method of Distilli^ Boa 

.Pood of the Iahabitaiits.....wSMio TWahim, and AgtHj or Haataa.... 

Monbgy and Charapa Method of Killing' Game wiA tha SorkeUma and 

PoiaonedPaab 

jEjighteen leagues to the northward of Quito is 
the towD, villa, of Ibarra : it contains about 
twelve thousand inhabitants, many of whom are 
employed in the manufactories of cotton and 
woollen cloths, stockings, coverlets, and pon- 
chos ; the last of which are superior to those 
of any other part of the kingdom. Here are a 
parish church and four convents, San Fran- 
cisco, Santo Domingo, San Augstin, smd la 
Merced, and a nunnery of La Conception. The 
houses are generally good, the streets wide and 
convenient, and the market-place capacious. 
Some of the shops are tolerably stored with 
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European .goods, , and the^ trade carried on 
is vejy considerable. The climate is warmer 
than that of Quito, and the market is supplied 
with meat>. pulse, fruity an4 vegetables. Ibarra, 
being the capital of the district of the same 
name,^ is the residence of the Corregidor. 

In the district of Ibarra are many very fruitful 
valleys, in which there are extensive plantations 
of sugar cane, from which the best sugar 
in the kmgdom is manufactured. The wheat 
grown in this district is also of the finest 
quality. 

To the south west of Ibarra is the town, villa, 
of .Otavalo, the capital of the province or district 
of the same name. , It contains from eighteen to 
twenty thousand inhabitants, many of Mdiom 
are mestisos, of a fair complexion, and hand- 
some in appearance; some of the men are 
remarkably robust and muscular, indeed I never 
saw a race of finer looking people than an 
assembly of Otavalenos on a Sunday, when they 
meet, at church, or at a feast. The climate 
of this town is much colder than at Ibarra, or 
Quito, owing to its greater elevation, as well 
as to its proximity to Cayambe urcu. Cotton 
and wool are manufactured here in the same 
manner as at Ibarra, the natives appearing more 
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inclined to this kind of labour 4han to tbe cuki-^ 
vation of the earth. Large quantities of cattle 
are bred in the district of Otavalo, and some 
of the large estates have from four to five 
hundred indians attached to them, who are 
employed either in the cultivation of the land, 
or in the manufactories, obrages. One-large 
estate belongs to the Count of Casa Xijon, who 
brought several mechanics and artisans from 
Europe for the purpose of establishing a manu- 
factory of fine cloths, woollens, and cottons ; 
also for printing calicoes, and other goods ; but 
being prevented by the interference of the 
royal audience, and a subsequent order from 
Spain, he was prevailed on to destroy all his 
machinery, and to re-embark the artisans for 
Europe. 

In this district there are two lakes ; the larger 
one, called de San Pablo, is about a league long 
and half a league wide, and is most abundantly 
stored with wild geese, ducks, widgeons, herons^ 
stofks, and other aquatic birds, but no fish. The 
smaller one is called Cuicocha ; in the centre 
of this there is a small island, where there are 
abundance of guinea pigs in a wild state, named 
by the natives cuis^ and hence the name CuL 
eocha, cocha signifying a lake. Some small fish 
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called prenadillas, are caught here; they are 
somewhat similar to prawns, but when boiled 
retain their colour, which is almost black. 

After I had visited Ibarra and Otavalo, I 
was ordered by the President, in December, 
1 808, to visit the river Napo, for the purpose 
of reporting on the state of the gold mines on 
the shore3 of that river. This commission was 
extremely flattering to my wandering indinaf 
tions, not only on account of my being thus 
able to visit some parts of the couptry little 
known to Europeans, but because I should have 
an opportunity of witnessing the very river 
where the undaunted Orellana embarked, and 
among undiscovered and unheard of nations 
traversed the greatest extent of country that 
had ever been crossed at that time by any human 

being. 

I was accompanied by six indians from 
Quito, and four yumbo indians. The latter 
inhabit a valley between Quito and BsBza, and 
frequently bring to the former place pine-apples, 
bananas, yucas, camotes, besides other fiuits and 
esculents. The yumbos were our guides, while 
the Quito indians carried my provisions, clothes, 
bedding, and other necessaries. 

Our first day's journey was to Pomasqui, 
where we passed the night at the house of a 
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friend^ who kindly added some maehica aad 
dried tongues to my stock of eatables. On the 
following day we began to ascend the eastern 
chain of the Ck>rdiUera, and dept at night in a 
small hut made of a few slight poles, covered 
with pajon ; the.followiii^ night we slept to the 
eastward of Antisana. On the fourth day we 
began to descend by a very rugged path, and 
in some places. so nearly perpendicular that we 
were obliged to prevent ourselves from; falling 
by taking hold of the roots of trees, or the 
crags of rocks ; however, about three o'clodc 
in the afternoon we reached the first small plan- 
tation and first hut of the yumbos, where we 
remained that night, and on the following day 
I found myself travelling along the north side of 
the Napo. 

I was met here by the son of Don Diego 
Melo, Govemador of Archidona, who pointed out 
to me the soil which contained gold. It was of 
a reddish hue, and generally lay about three or 
four feet deep, having underneath it a stratum 
of indurated clay ; some of these capos, as they 
are called, extend from one to two hundred 
yards or more from the margin of the river, 
and are of difierent breadths, from twenty to 
sixty yards. No trees or vegetables grow in 
this kind of soil, and the gold^ its only produce> 
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is obtained by washiilgs : hence they are called 
htvaderas, washing places, which I shall describe 
when on tibe coast of Choco. 

The indians of the district of Archidona pay 
their tribute in gold dust, which they collect 
from tile sand along the sides of the diffecent 
rivulets ; but owing to their ignorance of the 
comforts which this metal would procure them, 
or perhaps to a dread of their being enslaved by 
the mita, to work the mines, should they ever 
present themselves to pay the tribute with an 
excess of it, they generally take care to pay it 
at five or six different times, always complain- 
ing of the scarcity of gold, and the trouble it 
costs to procure a small quantity. It is never* 
theless known, that if any remain after the pay- 
ment is made, they throw it into the river; 
but Don Diego Melo assured me, that one 
indian always paid his tribute in a kind of gold, 
which he showed to me, and which was evidently 
not in natural grains, but in small particles 
apparently cut with a knife, or some other instru- 
ment, from a solid lump of that metal. Don. N. 
Valencia sent some negroes to work alavadero 
<Hi the Napo; but his death occasioned them to 
be recalled shortly afterwards, and the project 
was abandoned, the negroes being ordered to 
return to Choco. 
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There can be no doubt as to the imibeifBity 
of treasure which is buried in thie capas, nor of 
that which is annually washed down by the rains 
through the small ravines and rivulets into the 
river Napq, and thence into the MarancM^^where 
it is lost, d think the necessity. ^f ne^mesk for 
working these mines might be superseded by a 
kind treatment of the native indians; by iur 
dulging them in their foibles at first, and afters- 
wards gradually convincing diem of the benefit 
that would result to themselves from their free 
labour in the mines. It would certainly be 
superior to that pf cultivating a few patches of 
land, and carrying the produce to Quito or any 
of the other Spanish towns, to barter for iron, 
fish-hooks, brads, and indigo. It is very evi- 
dent, that such a project would require a consi* 
derable degree of patience aud self-command^ 
and I may add of honesty too, because the prin- 
cipal object would be to secure the confidence 
of the Indians, which, owing to the conduct 
generally observed to them by the Spaniards, 
would not be easily accomplished. 

From the accounts which I was able to col- 
lect, it appears that all the rivers and streams 
in the neighbourhood of the Napo contain gold ; 
and in different parts of the province of Archi* 
dona, or, as it is more generally termed, Quixos 
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jr'MaeMi dKire^ aoe capss^ oir^ steata o£ eavQk 
mhBum gdUi mt)) be: exicacted hj waahkigs. « 
JBteza is tljce aaoietni capUad, and fosmevly 
contained upmrards efiteatiiaBsandiBkabitctnts; 
but maei tli6 exputeion: of the Jesuits it has 
becinw CQtiffely dbpopulatedv asiwell as^Atdii^ 
dona 9»Kfi Arila^ two othei citiea, and twenty^ 
two miisraaDS, the greater, part of the indiana^ 
kiAfiog taken ta theiir origtaai way of UvHig m a 
irild state. Those tkat n^mom are gei]|eraUty 
called yuinbos ; they employ themsel¥e9 ia the 
tultLvaAkn of ooAtoB^ sugas^oape, mam, and 
some tropical fniil;^ which they earvjp ta Quko 
te bciitev tat those CQmmadi4|fes whieh they inA 
Beeessary either lor ftshkig or for the chase. 
They alsa manufsMctuve thet small quantity of 
chitfa which they require for themseh«e ; t^s i» 
of eottori, and is generally no> more tiian a tMo^ 
mosquite cartadn^ in* the shape of a small tenty 
under which they sleep, besides one ef twQ^ 
abeets of tipie same materiaL The clothing of 
the men is^ mevety a pair of sbovt drawers, reacb*^ 
iog from the waist to aliteat the middle of the* 
1ldgjk% andls gaiieraUy white ^that of the wome|i» 
qensiats of a jnece e£ blue cottoa cfaxth wrapped 
r«iand the waist, reaching dawu to the I^et9 )' 
biit a profuaibii of glasa beade adem their iie^s^ ^ 
arms, wrista, aad ankles. Both maa Md wo^ 
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l&en daub themsdres with annota^ aJchiote. Inr 
this half dress they traverse the Cordillera, and 
with a hBsket mside. of piquigua^ a very tough 
creeper, carry their surplus to Quito. 

On my return to the capital of the kiDgdom^ 
I Was commissioned by his Excellency the Pre* 
-sident to re-explore the roads leading from 
Quito to the coast/ namely, that explored in 
1741 by Don Pedro Maldonado Sotomayor, and 
that <^ned in 1803 by the President, Baron de 
Carondelet 

It had always been considered an object of 
the greatest importance to open a commonica- 
tion between the capital and the nearest sea-portr 
for the purpose of fisu^ilitating the commerce 
between this place, Panama, and Terra-firma, 
and to avoid the inconveniences which are met 
with in the circuitous road to Gua3raquil, and 
which were highly injurious to business in 
general. 

In 1621 Don Pablo Durango Delgadillo was 
nominated Govemador of Esmeraldas; he ccm*- 
tracted with the Royal Audience of Quito to 
open a road at his own cost from the town, of 
Ibarra to the coast, and to establish tambos, 
lodging houses, on the road ; but he failed in the: 
fulfiknentof his contract, and in 1626 wasde* 
piived of his government^ whidi wasconferred^^; 
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foa tite same conditions, on DoA Francisco 
fPeres Munacho, whofaiied» like hispred&ces- 
ieoTy and was removed. Don Juan YicenCio 
Justinian and Don Hernando de Soto Galderon 
were afterwards appointed* They prqposed a 
route to the coast different from their predecei»- 
^ors, but they also failed in the execution of their 
plan* It was adopted, however, by the Barcm 
4e Carondelet, who ordered the road leadings 
.from Ibarra along the bank of the hver Mipa 
to that of La Tola to be opened ;-4iul; it was 
soon discovered, that the rivei^Tol^ owing 
to a sand bank^ or bar, whii^ cjpdsses the 
mouth of it, could never answer the purposes 
t>f a port ; and, from the manner in which the 
toad had been formed^ in three years it bet 
came impassable, and passengers generally 
preferred the patiis along the woods to the 
highway* The continuance of this road as a 
communication between the capital and the 
coast was not the only objection«-^a distance of 
jeighteen or twenty leagues was added to that 
proposed: in. 1736 by Don Pedro M^onada 
jSotomayor. 

This intelligent Quiteno employed himself 
fyt more than two years in examining the counf 
try lying between the capital ^d the coast> and 
hieing iOryeat^dwitii the tame , powers Jji^t were 
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^entX) otbet pnqecton^ id 1741 hs H)pcbed a 
-Mdd tendiD^ idimecVkf itwk <Quite to 'Hhenrttr 
i^li, 'whidtk hta Jte origift » Fiehinoha, and fora^ 
ipHBt of ^he Esmeraldas dver. Middoaado m»- 
ttde^Btriy "^if^^fA to J&pioB, wd 4n]licited>a emr* 
4mtalikak 'of iltift ccmttrBoty wid finom the ^bkvovi^ 
abte repovtoftteximncii, Kdie Kng eresdted fii^ 
aiendd&g into a igovemmi^iit atid « Lifiuteoffiit- 
C!aptani Geaemltiliipia 1740, oonlbrriaf onBohi 
i^edro Meddonado Am^ppMc^bmitmtofiiweBoaL 

On tlie tf^batn of 3VUdond» to ^uito the 
Boyal Aodience opposed the appoiatanent/ and 
mtDOduilely hiformedlte Oouncd df In^es^ that 
the prqeotedtport uidimdi wooM oaly open te 
the eoeanes of Spain :a& enteanee to one of .her 
mh«t Jcmerican citiea, witiieat at tmy time 
Tendering ^nn inoMase 40 the nyal levenue. 
This repeit produced a eounter order» when 
Af ahlouado Abandoned his mrtive )oannt]y in d»^ 
east, and retired to FnaiDe. 

SIbe impertance )of thepoqjodted cMnnatttkai'- 
tion wa»w glarmg;that the maicliaataandinitivei 
wuwer atandoned^any t]ippoi*taMty of pnpospg 
it. The President Baron de Carondelethad beM 
itadttoed to open the rosfd caiied•AeiMadiM]cho^ 
bttt liiis ^ling to aasrvrer the expeotntiau of the 
people, lAie Piresident "GamA WLtm ^eCastiilt 
was scdioited to wderfnexamiftaltiaa^tf MHldd^ 
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ndo's fBDJBCt^TDoid ; And tbe '€on]oiisBi0n for 
ihis ftoTpoae was ccmfened oq me ia May^ 1809« 
I iomiediately prepared Ibr my expeditkm, by 
ordsrmg a mrveyiBg tshain, itid by pirttkig my 
Madtant and .«ime ^hor iiiBtniiiieofts in , wder ; 
»-<«agigiiig also tbe iDdaass y^ had aeoompa^ 
ued iM to Napo, as weli as bix otken. Oae 
of llKoeivw to be jonycsarner, tnd he watted on 
aaa Ibr iSke puipooe of tneasDriog me ixur a chair. 
My stodc of {HTOTisions and otktf aecessaries 
bamag beea proeured» I leift Quito with my 
auite ; it wais campoaed of lea iadiaas, with my 
laggive^ <^e iadiaa widi my chair, a ser?aat, 
aad faar aoldfisra ; fohniii^ a proceaaioii which 
moali liave aUtmcited the atteutioa aad drawn 
a andte from the JahabitaatB of any c«ty ia 

The iattatts had their itsuai dresaes, coai^ 
IKMpedef white drawers, brown capisayas, and 
aaadtds adikde >of bullodL?s hide. Each carried 
en his ibaok a basket, Mke diose of the yumbo 
indiiana, ha/ring a girth paasiag under the 
bottom ^ it, whiah crDsaed the forehead { 
aaiMber was ieislbaaed Toood die basket, one end 
of which theiadianlieki in bis band to steady 
hia caxigD. My carrier bad a chair made of 
caaes, and fust terge eaough for me to squeeze 
tt^brif inte ;it had a bosod toreat myieet c^Mni/ 
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and two or three caneff formed an arch, over 
my head ; these were for the purpose of placing^ 
leaves on when it might happen to rain. The 
two hind feet of the chair rested on two straps^ 
which passed roond the arms of the indian cdose 
to his body> and one attadied to the top went 
round bis forehead; so that when seated my 
back was towards tte back of my supporter. 

Leaving Quito, we travelled along the plain 
of Anaquito about twe leagues, and then began 
to ascend the skirts of Pichincha, at a small 
village called Cotocollo : the ascent was: very 
gentle, and after a journey of five leagues, we 
rented on the western side of the summit, at a 
Qmall hamlet called Yana Gancha. We had 
here a most beautiful prospect of the crater of 
Pichincha, which was only about half a mile 
distant, and during the whole of the night I 
could hear a rumbling noise, and I sometimes 
imagined that I felt a tremulous motion. These 
appalling circumstances kept me awake for a 
considerable time, though they, had no i^ch 
effect on my indians and the guard, nor on the 
inhabitants of die house, who all slept soundly^ 
and many of them snored most lustily. At sun- 
rise the view from Yaim Cancha was most en- 
chanting; from the sl<^ of the mountain, appa^ 
rently from the crater, the river ]\Imdo roll^ 
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down to the fertile valley which it irrigates, 
dispensing its necessary support to the many 
small plantations of sugar-cane, camotes, yucas, 
bananas and plantains, which are cultivated at 
the bottom of the ravine : to the westward im- 
mense forests extended themselves, forming the 
boundary of the horizon to the naked eye; but 
with the assistance of a good eye-glass I could 
perceive the Pacific Ocean beyond the limit of 
the woods. 

Having crossed two eminences called Yaru- 
mos, and another called Inga Chaca, the 
remainder of the road to the place of embark* 
ation on the river Piti was quite level, being 
intersected about every three leagues with 
small rivulets. The whole distance from Quito 
to Piti being only eighteen leagues, without any^ 
obstacles whatever to prevent it from being 
converted into a most excellent road, makes 
a difference between this and that leading 
to 'Guayaquil of about fifty leagues of land 
travelling. 

When on our journey we had to hdt for the 
night, the indians unloaded themselves, and 
cut down six or eight slender poles, ten feet 
long, which they stuck into the ground; they 
then cut others, which they tied crossways ta 
the former^ with strips^f bark ; they next puUfed-^ 
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the upper part fi>rward till Uiif bftlf teof fomM4 
m angle with tbe grQwA Qi abovt fof t3h&^« 
degrees^ and «tickJiO^ a pole vs^to^ the ground ki 
front, they tied the crQs^ pole to the top oX U 
to keep the building ia a pri^r poei^on^ 'Iho 
w%t bufiiaess was to eover itt. aod <er tbia puff^i 
po9e each of them had procured when at Taa^ 
Caocha a roil of about twenty uyaa leavee,wbwh 
vere laid iu rows alpi^g it froia the bottom tfi, 
the top, each leaf hanging over the next lAfi^rior 
Q9e» 80 that the rain waa entirely carried off, 
and to secure the dryness of this r^de, yet^ 
cocnfortable cabin* a small gutter was alwaya 
dug at the back to carry off the water % Puring 
this operation part of the indiana wei^ engaged 
ifx procuring water, either from sonw neighbou^-^ 
ing rivule<v or, after we had de«cended th^ hJU 
called el Castillo» from the huaHms, Theae> 
are large canea, the largest speciee I believe o( 
the gramina tribeei ; they grow to the heij^t of 
forty feet, perfectly straight, and at the bottom 
are about six inches in diameter. The wh(rfe 
of the cane ia divided by knot9, frooii %m to 
fifteen inches aaunder; whea gree^> they awt 
filled with excellent water, so that firom each 
4ivision about two quarta may be obtained, 
by cutting a notch in the cane; when they 
are ai^roaching to a »tate of ripeaeaSf the water 
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becomes like a jelly, and when quite ripe it is 
converted into a white calcareous substance^ 
some of the knots holding upwards of two ounces 
of this matter, which a few months before was 
heldjn solution in a perfectly transparent fluid : 
on this, account the indians object to drink the 
water, on the supposition that it may produce 
calculi. 

, The leaves are in shape somewhat similar to 
those of the banana, about a yard long, and half 
a. yard broad; the upper side is of a beautiful 
pale green, the junder white ; it is covered 
with a substance which melts when held near 
the fire, and collected has the appearance 
and possesses all the qualities of bees' wax. 
A small portion of it being added to tallow 
hardens it considerably, and the candles made 
from this composition are rendered much more 
durable in hot climates. These leaves are 
preferable* to those of the plantain, or ba- 
nana, for they are quite pliable, and are there- 
fore often used for packing instead of paper, 
whereas the banana leaf is easily torn into 
shreds; this, however, may be prevented by 
holding them over the fire till they become 
pliable. It is customary for the indians to pay 
a real at , Yana Cancha for the loan of each 
bundle, which they engage to deliver on their 
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return, or they give two bundles lor one in-^ 
stead of a real; thus travellers carry undeff 
their arms during the day the roof which Is ta 
shelter them at night. 

The soil of the country between Quito 
and Piti is very rich, and abounds in many 
kinds of most excellent timber, suitable for 
buildings as well as for the cabinet maker; 
among th^ there are cedars^ huachapeli, 
ebony, cascol, guayacan, lumas, and many 
others. One kind, called ^angre de drago, dra^ 
gon's blood, grows in many places near to Piti. 
It attains the height of forty or fifty feet ; the 
leaf is somewhat similar to that of the laurel, 
and the gum which it produces, and which gives 
it the name it bears, oozes immediately when^ 
ever an incision is made in the bark ; it is tbean. 
received on a leaf, or in a small hollow cane, or 
else it is left to harden in the sun, by whidk 
means each drop becomes in size and dbape like 
an almond ; the indians collect it and carry it to 
Quito, where it is sold as a dye. 

The appearance of the yarumos scattered io 
clusters in different parts of the woods i» 
most beautiful from an eminence* They are 
a species of bombax; the wood is porous 
and light, the leaves extremely large, and of a 
very pale green colour, so that amid the diuk 
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^reen foliage of these extensive woods they 
look like enoraKms flowers. 

The richness of the soil, the plenteous* 
Hess of water, even for irrigation should it be 
necessary, the searenily of the climate, and 
the facility of procuring indians as labourers, 
with every advantage that can be desirable, 
render it very probable, that this part of Quito 
will soon become populous, and that Panama, 
and the mines of Gh0o6, will in a few years 
be supjdied with die produce of kmd now in 
an uncultivated state. There can be no doubt 
but that herds of catde and fields of graiA 
wiil crown the kibours of those who may 
fonn estaUisbmentft in this charming territory, 
where maize, wheat, rice> and plantains, the 
daily bread of the fpur quarters of the globe, 
will be produced in abundance to reward the 
labour of the husbandman. 

At IHti I found an old man, his wife, and 
itwo sons living in a comfortable house, built 
lijte those of the Puna in the €hiayaquil river, 
fihaded with half adoasen lofty core palms, and 
lamied with the mag&ifieent leaves of the 
plantain^ while the banana, several orange, 
lemon* palta, guava, arnooia, and other inter- 
tr^icalfruittrees were laden with fruit, at the 
•ame time that small patches of sugar-cane. 
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yucas, and caihotes, seemed to vie with each 
other in luxuriance : numbers of turkeys, fowls* 
and ducks ran about on a small plot of ground 
lying between the house and the river, which 
is here about a hundred yards wide. Two 
canoes were tied to two trees, in one of which 
there was a small casting net, several harpoonsr 
and fishing lined— every thing seemed to be- 
speak comfort, nay, even profusion. ' 
V The old man informed me, that he was a 
native of Guayaquil ; but that he had resided on 
this spot for more than fifty years, on which 
account the natives of the country had surnamed 
him taita Piti, father Piti. He shewed' me forty- 
eight tiger or jaguar skins, and assured me, that 
the animals had all been slain by 1iis own lance*; 
but he was sorry, he said, that* the sport' was 
at an end, not because he was old, but because 
there were no tigers left in the neighbourhood 
for him to kill, upwards of seven years having 
elapsed since he took the last skin. He 
assured me, that whenever he found the track 
of a tiger he always followed it alone, and 
n^ver rested till he had slain his victim. The 
skins were hung on the inside of the roof and 
round the sides of the house, forming a very 
pretty, but rather uncommon kind of tapestry. 
I here discharged my indians, and paid them 
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only, three dollars each, although I had detained 
them "eleven days on the road; my carrier 
told me, that he had never had a lighter cargo/ 
having had nothing but the chair to cariy ; in- 
deed I never entered it but twice, once out 
of curiosity, and another time through persua- 
sion: they all laid out their money in fruit/ 
i^oots, and dried fish, which they took to Quito, 
and which would pay them at least cent, per 
cent. : 

I rested one day at Piti, and then proceeded 
down the river in a small canoe with the two 
sons of old Piti, leaving orders for my servant, 
luggage, and the soldiers to follow me in a 
larger one. 

We glided down the stream about two miles> 
the river in some parts being so narrow, that the 
branches of the trees which grew on each side 
were entwined with each other over our heads, 
and formed a leafy canopy almost impenetrable 
to the rays of the sun, and we could observe 
the fishes frisking about in the water beneath; 
sometimes where the river became wider^ the 
margins were covered with the luxuriant gama* 
lote, the leaves of which are generally a yard 
long and two inches broad, being somewhat like 
those of the maize ; the stem is sometimes two 
yards bighi 4ub green as the leaves, so long as 
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the soil in whidi it grows continues to be moist; 
but as soon as the earth becomes dry the plant 
immediately decays. Here we saw some beauti^ 
fal fat oxen grazing on this plant ; they beloaged 
to the inhabitants of three houses, eadbi of wfaiicb 
was as charmingly situated as that at Piti. W^ 
soon arrived at the place called the EmbarcaderQ 
de Maldonada, where we left our canoe tied to m 
pole, and took a breakfast composed of smoked 
fish broiled, fried eggs, and plantains ; and for 
drink we had some masato and rum made by 
the natives. 

The masato is made by boiling a quantity 
of ripe plantains till they are quite soft; these 
are reduced to a pulp by beating them in a 
trough ; this pulp is then put into a badcet lined 
with vijao leaves, and allowed to fement two;, 
three, or more days ; when it is wanted a §p<HHk^ 
fbl or more is taken cnit and put into a tutuma 
bored full of holes like a cullender, a quantity 
of water is added to it, and the whole is ruined 
through the holes of one tutuma into another 
without holes, which serves as a bowl to drink 
out of; or small tiitumas are filled from it, and 
hwded round. I was highly pleased with the 
masato, and scarcely txxk any tiumg else for my 
break&st; the taste is asub-actd, but remark* 
ably agreeable* I purchawl a snaU basket for 
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the renmiiider of our passage down the river, at 
which my two palanguerw wete not a little 
pleased. 

^ At the distance of three leagues from the 
Embarcadero de Maldonado a most enchanting 
prospect suddenly burst on our sight. We 
had almost insensibly glided almtg the unrip«> 
pled sorfiace of the river Piti, a distance of 
about four leagues, during which the view was 
limited on each side by the lofty and almost 
impenetrable woods, and before us by the 
windings of the river — where not a sound' was 
heard save the occasional chattering of the 
parrots and monkeys on the trees, or the shout 
of my paknqueros to the inmates of some solitary 
houses scattered along the banks. Our sphere of 
existence seemed solitary, and as silent as a 
dungeon, and I lolled in the canoe as if oppres- 
sed with uninterrupted solemnity, such as might 
be congenial to the piou« musings of a holy an- 
chorite; but I was suddenly roused from my 
reverie by the loud roaring of the river Blanco, 
and in a moment the sc^ne was changed ; at 
once our narrow river formed part of another, 
three hundred yards wide ; on our left the whole 
imnge of the country as far as the coast was 
extended in die prospect The Blanco, which 
rises in the neighbourhood of Tacunga, after 
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collecting part of the waters of el Corason and 
Pichincha, and receiving those of several tribu- 
tary streams, becomes navigable at its junction 
with the Piti. The country on the western side 
of the river is to a considerable extent very level, 
the soil good, iMit the trees neither so numerous 
nor so lofty as in other parts, owing perhaps to 
a scanty depth of soil, which seems extremely 
well calculated for a rice country ; indeed the 
natives assured me, that the small patches some- 
times cultivated here multiplied the seed six 
hundred fold. 

After passing the mouths of several minor 
rivers we arrived at that of Guallabamba, equal 
in size to the river Blanco. The union of the 
two is called Esmeraldas. We continued our 
course, and reached the city of Esmeraldas in 
the evening. The distance from Piti to this place 
is about eighteen leagues, which notwithstanding 
our delays we completed in nine hours. 

During our passage down the river I was 
very much delighted with the sight of a full 
grown tiger, which lay basking in the sun oa 
a sand-bank that projected from the side of the 
river almost across it. The noble brute was 
stretched close to the edge of the bank, fre- 
quently dipping his tail into the water, and 
sprinkling it over him, while his muzzle and 
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fy^ tqijicbed tb0 6ti<9ftp. Aft«r wat^^ng the 
animal for a quarter of an hour, n^y pylanquero^ 
be^ume impftti/ent, md a| h^% talking tb^irlaiices 
t^ey jui»ped ai^ore frcm the caiioe, b^t ajt tbe 
wm« imiiiCH»t the 1%^f sprang oo his fe^t^ 
yf^woed, 9tretoh(Kl hisMel^ and trotted iato the 
Wdods^ leaving the two ym^ fellows to lament 
the efieete of their less nimble fedU 

Between Piti and Esmeralda^ I counted fprty^ 
two houses^ built on the sidea of the rtver^ e^ch 
baring plantationa of angar-eane, yucas, eamotesj 
aji (capsicum), plantain^, and bananas* Neat 
many oi the houses hoimed cattle were feeding 
on the luxuriant gamalote, and at every house 
pigs and poultry were running about. Each 
farmer hasahaod-miU for grinding sugar-cane ; 
its construction ia very simple,, being composed 
of two wooden roUera placed horizontally in 
grooves cut in two upright pieeea. The ends 
of the roUera project^ one on each side^ having 
erosa levers for the purpose of turning them ; 
with this simple wooden machine, for not 
one of all those that I savr had a naiU nor 
{my other iron work about it> the luttives ex- 
presi the juice from the cane, for the purpose 
9f maidng guarapo, mcdasses, and rum ; two 
men are generally employed at the rollers, and 
a woman attends to place the cane between 
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them, while the boys and girU brings it from 
the plantation^ 

It was here that I observed the peculiar 
mode of cultivating the sugar-cane, w^hich I 
have already spoken' of; that is, of cutting the 
ripe canes every three months, uncovering the 
roots of the remainder, incorporating the soil 
with new earth, or digging it as well as that of 
the space between the two rows, and then 
hoeing the earth up to the roots again* By these 
means the cane here is perennial ; while in the 
province of Guayaquil, where the same mode 
of cultivation is not observed, the plant yields 
only two, or at most three crops. Althoiigh 
the cane at Esmeraldas is of the Creole kind, I 
have seen it when ripe more than ten feet high, 
six inches in diameter, and seven or eight inches 
between the knots or geniculi. 

The means employed by the natives in the 
manu&cture of their rum are remarkably simple : 
the juice of the cane is allowed to obtain the 
proper degree of fermentation, and is then dis- 
tilled. The apparatus used for this purpose is a 
deep earthen pot, having a hole on one side 
near the top ; through this they pass a large 
wooden spoon, having a groove in the handle ; 
on the top of the pot there is a pan luted to it 
with clay, and this being repeatedly filled with 
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€o|d water^ atHd^emptied, serves as a condeoset; 
the. spirit drops into the spoon, apd running 
along the groovje is received in a bottle. I 
considered this alembic as an invaition of the 
natives .of this part of America, because I never 
saw it used in any other place ; the general 
custom of the iadians is to content themselves 
v^ith fermented liquors .from the manufacto* 
ries of the white inhabitants, especially where 
spirits cannot be purchased. 

Spirits are also distilled from, an infusion of 
very ripe bananas in water; this is allowed to 
ferment, and, is strained before.it is put into 
the alembic. Another fermented beverage, as 
well as spirit, is prepared from the yuca ; the 
root is boiled, reduced to a pulpy substance, 
and placed in baskets to ferment, in the same 
manner as the plantains are for the masato; 
when mixed with water and strained, it is called 
kkbla, and the spirit distilled from it puichin. 
The water contained in the qoco-nut is also 
allowed to ferment, but this is seldom drunk, 
it being considered very unwholesome. Although 
these people have so many intoxicating liquors, 
they are not prone to drunkenness. 

The food of the inhabitants consists of beef 
and pork, which is cut into thick slices, salted 
and smoked. The beef which is fed on gamaloti 
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18 good, bat that fed on the iavaM» bear to tkg 
•ea is mueb better : the hog» are fed oft li]^ 
plantaina, and become very fat, bnt the meat is 
not solid. FotHs are hwA in great abnndanee \ 
they feed well on ripe plantains, and are defi^ 
eate eating. Besides these, the woods prodnee 
game in great abundance. Among the quadra- 
pedsaresainos, tatabras, deer> monkeys, agtttis, 
iguanas, eharapas: among the birds, poujis, 
huacharacas, turkeys, parrots* and wild ducks 
of several varieties. 

The saino, tatabra, and agnti are three varies 
ties of the taira tribe ; the first is about two feet 
high and thfee feet long, and iaalightlycovefed 
with eoarse black hair ; the snout is shorter thaii 
that of a pig; it has on its bacic a soft protu^ 
beranee, whioh when opened emits a very 
offensive musky odour> so miich so, that the 
animal itself rolls about, and places its mmfi 
close t6 the ground, as if to avoid the stench, 
and its companions immediately desett it. The 
flesh of this animal, however, is extremely 
delicate, and by the natives or any other person 
who has tasted it, il is held in the greatest 
estimation : to preserve it the natives smoke it 
in preference to using sdt. 

The tatabra is smaller than tlie saino ; is very 
similar to it> but it hcis M protubersttce on 
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ito back. 1^ aguti is not so lari^e as a rabbit ; 
it is of a very dark grey coloor, and the hind 
legs are mneh longer than thfe fote ones; it 
generally sits on its haunches like a squirrel, and 
might be mistaken for one ; as well as the other 
two varieties, however, it has no tail, at least 
not visible. These two species are easily do- 
atesticated, they become very &t, and are 
good eating. 

The monkey which is eaten by the natives is 
the black bng-armed monkey. I objected for a 
k)ng time to taste it» but seeing the people 
around me eat it, and hearing them all praise 
it, I laid aside prejudice, tasted it, and after* 
WStfds became so fond of it, that I considered 
it superior to any kind of meat I had ever eaten. 
The flesh is similitf in cokmr to mutton, the fiit 
resembles that of pork. 

The chiurapa is a small tortoise, the shell 
not being above four inches in diameter : the 
natives generally season idl the eatable parts, , 
and put them into the shell, which serves as a 
stew-pan: the eggs are remarkably delicate, 
and when stewed with the meat die whde is 
very savoury. 

The natives make use of the lance in killing 
the sainoandtatabra. They usually form parties 
for the purpose^ and never go singly ; for al*- 
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though these animals will not attack a man who 
does not molest them, yet the sainos when 
provoked are very desperate antagonists^ and 
will attack those who offend them. They make 
a hollow moaning noise^ which leads the natives 
to their feeding places, when they attack them with 
their long lances ; two or more men stand bade 
to back, surrounded by these poisonous brutes, 
and kill as many as they judge convenient; they 
then pierce one on the back, when the rest 
immediately disperse to avoid the smell. The 
tatabra is not so furious, and is an easier prey 
to the huntsman. 

During my stay at Esmeraldas I was re- 
quested to go into the woods, about a league 
and a half from the town, to see a great 
curiosity ; not being able to learn what it was, I 
went, and found the two hind quarters of a full 
grown jaguar suspended from the trunk of a 
tree, into which the claws were completely 
buried ; all the fore parts appeared to have been 
torn away, and fragments of it were scattered 
on the ground : the sight astonished me, and I 
was not less surprized at the account which I 
received from the natives. The jaguar, for tjhe 
purpose of kilhng the saino, on whiclf it feeds, 
rushes on one of a herd, strikes it, and then, 
betakes itself to a tree, which it ascends, and 
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fastemng its hind claws into the tree, hangs 
downi sufficiently low to be able to strike the 
saino with its paws, which having effected in a 
moment it draws itself up again, to escape being 
hurt by the enemy. However, it appeared that 
in this case the jaguar had been incautious, and 
the saino had caught it by the paw, when the 
whole herd immediately attacked it, and tore as 
inuch of it to pieces as they could reach. 

For taking birds the natives use a hollow 
tube of wood, from five to eight feet long, called 
zsorbetana, or bodqjera, the diameter of the per- 
foration being not more than half an inch; the 
dart used is called pua, it is about seven or 
ei^t inches long, and very slender ; at one end 
a sharp point is cut, and it is notched round 
so as easily to break off. This point is dip- 
ped in some poison, a small quantity of raw 
cotton is vnrapped round the pua, near the 
point, so as to fill the tube into which it is 
put; the sportsman then applies his mouth 
to the tube, gives a smart puff, and the pua 
is throvm to the distance of a hundred, or 
a hundred and fifty yards, with an almost un-r 
erring certainty against the object marked out, 
which in a moment falls to the ground and ex- 
pires. The poison used is brought from Maynas, 
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on the banks of the Maranon^ where itia pr<H 
cored from a vegetable* It probably owea its 
poisonous quality to the quantity of prussiQ acid 
Fhich it contains, although it does not pomeas 
either the taste or odour of that acid« The ao* 
tivity of this poison is ao astonishiagly greats that 
I have seen a mmikey while jumping from one 
tree or branch to another, if wounded with the 
poisoned point of a pua not larger than a fine 
Deedkb fall to the ground before it could reach 
the adjacent bough ; and birds as large as tur« 
keys will fiedl from their perch without being 
able to throw themselves on the wing. A small 
black spot is left in the flesh by the poison, but 
the whole of the meat is uninjured for food. 

The natives use this poison as a purgative, 
and I was assured by several who have taken it, 
that it operates very mildly ; they always take 
it in the form of a pill, carefully enveloped in a 
portion of the pulp of the plantain, to prevent 
the possibility of its touching the gums, or 
any lacerated part of the body, as death would 
almost inevitably be the consequence. The only 
partial antidote known, when by accident a per- 
son is wounded, is to eat a considerable quantity 
of sugar, and to this the sportsmen have ra« 
course after they have been employed for any 
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coti9idefable4efigth of time with tlie sorbetana, 
a9 wmetimes a sw^&lUug of the lips is produced^ 
^hich they suppose to be occasioned by iDhaUng 
Ihe contaminated air in the tube* As a defensive 
weapon the sorbetana and poisoned pua are 
.excellent; in th^ hands of these people they 
would coinmit the greatest havoc^ because they 
might be used in an ambuscade or defile, with- 
out any noise or report ; and the pua being 
almost invisible in the air, an army ignorant of 
such missiles might be destroyed in the same 
manner as a troop of monkeys, when one of which 
drops the rest immediately flock to the spot, as 
if to examine the cause, and one after another 
become the prey of the hunters. 

The dexterity with which the sorbetana is 
used is very great; but the men are trained to it 
from their earliest infancy. Boys of three or 
four years old have their tubes of a propor- 
tionate size, and use the puas without poison, 
with which they shoot small birds : they also 
frequently entertain themselves in the evening 
with shooting the wasps, which build their nests 
under the eaves or floors of the houses. I have 
often been astonished at the extraordinary pre- 
cision with which the little naked rogues direct 

the pua. 
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Although the natives are such expert marks^ 
men, either with their almost unerring throw of 
the lance, or aim with the sorbetana, they are 
passionately fond of firearms, and will give 
almost the whole of what they possess for 
a fowling-piece or musket, and this notwith- 
standing their want of skill in its use. 
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Ik the Esmeraldas river and ia many of the 
tributary streams there is a variety of delicate 
fish, as well as in the sea on the neighbouring 
coasts* The most delicate in the rivers are the 
lisa, dama, sabalo, and sabalele ; in the sea the 
lisa, corbina, chita, mero, and tollo ; . besides 
these there is a small fish resembling a shrimp^ 
not half an inch long, which makes its annual 
appearance in February, or in the beginning of 
March; it is called chautisa, and is really a 
great delicacy when prepared by the natives. 
The numbers which ascend therivers are so greats 
that on each side they appear to form a white 
iMtth in the water, about two fe^t broadi and 
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several miles in length. The women employ 

themselves in taking them^ for which purpose 

they have a canoe ; two of them hold a piece of 

flannel three yards long by the comers, and 

place it under the surface of the water, one 

end being a little elevated to prevent the 

chautisa from passing, and when a considerable 

quantity are collected the flannel is taken up 

and emptied into the canoe, after which the 

operation is repeated. In the course of 

two hours I have frequently seen from six to 

eight bushels taken in this manner by three 

women. They are preserved by using as 

much salt as is necessary to season them; 

they ate then put into baskets lined with 

leaves, and a large stone is placed on the top 

to press them into a solid mass, like a cheese. 

After standing a day or two, the baskets are 

pUced on a frame made of canes, which is 

elevated about a yard from the ground ; they 

are then covered with plantain leaves, smd a 

email fire of green cedar, sandal, or other 

aromatic wood is kindled underneath, for the 

purpose of smoking them* After remaining ten 

or twelve hours, the cakes are taken out of the 

baskets, and again exposed to the smoke till 

it has penetrated through them, when they 

are laid up for use. A small portion of the 
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smoked chautisa is generally added to fish 
while codcing, to which it communicates a 
very delicate flavour : several dishes aie also 
prepared with the chautisa mixed with yucas, 
yams, and other esculents. 

For fishing at sea the natives generally use 
hooks, but they lave both drag and cast nets 
made of pita, which are always dyed with 
annotta, achiote. In the rivers they use the 
common means practised for taking fish, besides 
which they sometimes make an ^idosure of 
canes on the side of the river, having a trap 
door so suspended that it can be loosened by a 
person who hides him^lf at a short distance 
from the trap. The decoy consists of a bunch 
of ripe plantains, suspended so as just to catch 
the sur&ce of the water : the fish, particularly 
the two most delicate kinds, the sabalo and 
sabalete, enter to eat the plantains, and when 
the watchman observes, either by the motion of 
the rope to which the fruit is fastened, or finom 
the splashing heard in the water, that a quantity 
have entered the aorral, he lets the trap door 
fell, and takes the fish with a small net. I 
have been present when two hundred fine fish 
have been caught in this way at one time« 

The most curious meUiod used for catching 
fish is that which is practised after ni^t fall : a 
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man takes his small canoe and places in the IxMr 
of it a large piece of lighted coutchouc, in order 
to attract the fish ; he then places himself behind 
the light and strikes them with a sm,all harpoon ; 
and he is so very dexterous that he very 
xarely errs. The sight of two or three canoes on 
the water at night, having their large lights 
burning, and now and then reflected on the 
fisherman, or silvering the rippled stream, i^ 
^ery pleasing. Many times have I wander* 
ed along the margins of the river at Esme- 
^aldas to witness this scene, when the silence 
«f the night was* uninterrupted, except by the 
lave of the waters gently splashing on the sandy 
shore. 

When a large quantity of fish is taken which 
is intended for sale the natives preserve it with 
salt, but if it be destined for home consumption 
they usually smoke it, particularly the sabalo 
and lisa, which are very fat. One of the me- 
thods of cooking fish, and which is practised 
here, is exceedingly good^ preferable, I think, 
to any other. After the fish is cleaned it is sea* 
soned with a little salt, and the pods of green 
capsicum ; it is then rolled up in a piece of plan- 
tain, or vijao leaf, and laid among the hot 
embers, or buried among the hot ashes ; when 
sufficiently done it is eaten off the kafj and is 
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remarkably delicate, all the gravy and flavour 
of the fish having been preserved by the leaf; 
cooked in this manner it is called pandao. 

The yucas, camotes, and yams cultivated at 
Esmeraldas and in the neighbourhood are the 
finest I ever saw. It is not uncommon for one of 
these roots to weigh upwards of twenty pounds. 
At one place I saw a few plants of the yuca that 
had stood upwards of twenty years, the owner 
having frequently bared the bottom of the 
plants and taken the ripe roots, after which^ 
throwing up the earth again and allowing a 
sufficient time for new roots to grow, a continual 
succession of this excellent nutritious food was 
procured. 

The palmito supplies the place of many of 
our European vegetables, and is certainly far 
superior to the finest cabbage I ever ate. It is 
particularly white, tender, and delicate, and 
greatly resembles the sea kale. To procure 
them the top of a palm is cut down and opened, 
and the white core or leaves are taken out, which 
constitute what is often termed by travellers the 
cabbage, and the tree is known by the name of 
the cabbage tree. As there is an abundance of 
coco-nut palms in the neighbourhood, I one day 
had a tree cut down, and the palmetto taken out ; 
it measured four feet nine inches long, and 
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eighteen inches in circumference; when boiled 
it exceeded any vegetable I ever tasted ; it was 
perfectly white, tender, and delicately flavoured. 

Tobacco is cultivated here, and it is of an 
excellent quality : it is not preserved in the leaf, 
but twisted into a small roll, and made into 
parcels of about twenty ounces each, which sell 
from a quarter to half a dollar the bundle : it 
finds a very ready market at Quito. Owing to 
the expences of the administration of the royal 
rent or monoply of tobacco at Quito, the presi- 
dent and officers of the revenue declared it a 
free trade. This news was welcomed by the 
natives with joy, and should the newly con- 
stituted authorities allow it to remain free 
from restrictions, its produce will be the source 
of great riches to the inhabitants of this part of 
the country. 

The small quantity of cocoa that is grown in 
the province of Esmeraldas is of the finest 
quality, and considered by many amantes del 
cacao to be equally as good as the royal bean of 
Socomusco. A letter from the governor of 
the mint at Mexico to Don Juan de Larrea was 
shewn to me at Quito, stating, that a sample 
of the Esmeraldas cocoa having been sent to 
him, the quality was. so highly approved, that he 
and his friends should be willing to purchase 
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any quantity at twenty-five dollars thearobo. 
At the same time the Guayaquil cocoa was 
selling at three and a half dollars, and , the best 
Caracas at five. The bean of the £Jsmeralda« 
cocoa is very small compared with that of Guay- 
aquil, not being above one-third of the size: it 
is of a bright orange, colour, and very heavy 
from the- large quiantity of'^ sebaceous matter 
which it contains. The chocolate made from it 
preserves the same golden appearance, and is 
extremely delicious. Another kind of cocoa 
is found here, called ^noracumba', it is never 
cultivated by the natives, growing wild in the 
woods : the tree is considerably larger than that 
of the theobroma cacao, and has a very different 
appearance; but the pods, grow to the stem 
and large branches in the same manner, .and 
have the same appearance as the other ; the 
beans under the brovm husk are composed of a 
.white solid matter, almost like a lump of hard 
tallow. The natives take a quantity of these 
and pass a piece of slender cane through them^ 
and roast them, when they have the delicate fla- 
vour of the cocoa. I have also seen them bruise 
the bean after it had b^en well dried, and use 
the substance instead of tallow in their lamps. 
This kind of cocoa, which I consider a new 
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variety, will tmdcmfotedly when more kiiavm 
be mixed with the dry coeoa of Gruayaquil and 
other places, to which it wiH be a very great 
improvement. 

The occupation of the male part of the in* 
habitants consists in hunting, fishing, and 
attending to tlieir small plantations. Theif 
maize is not of tile best quality, the grain is 
hard, and scarcely repays the care of the plan- 
ter, for cultivator I cannot call him. All the 
labour requisite is merely to search for a 
piece of land unshaded by trees, or to cut 
down a portion of these, plant the grain, observe 
when the young cobs begin to appear, protect 
the plantation against the depredation of the 
monkeys, agutis, and parrots, till the grain be 
ripe, and then to harvest it: this is generally 
done about eleven weeks after the seed is put 
into the ground. Four crops may be produced 
in one year, without either ploughing or harrow- 
ing or scarcely any other labour. It is thus that 
the bountiful hand of providence dispenses gifts 
in a country whose climate does not suit hard 
labour, a blessing which the inhabitants of 
colder regions do not enjoy. But they who 
choose may call the efibcts produced by 
these gifts ^Uhe habitual indolence of the 
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p^ple/' witibaut tenttaatii^ the stetilky of tiie 
jEK»l and climate of one couiitry with the fertility 
of that (tf a^othet. 

The £amales at Estneraldas are geneifally 
occupied in thedr houBehoId ccnlcenis ; however 
they assist m the labour ci the plantations, tsod 
usually accompany their husbands when fishing 
K heating calls them far from their home : in 
the canoeathe women uctaally talce the paddles 
when piiooeeding down a str^un ; but they 
seldom ot nbver use the pole, pakmca^ when 
AMeqding^ Although they assist the men in 
what may be caUed their department, the re<^ 
ya»^. never happens, and a man would consider 
Iditiself degraded shonld he add a piece o£ 
Wood to the fire,: assist in unlading a canoe of 
plaiitaitts, in distilling rum, or perform any 
office dotaiiected . with household doneems. . I 
have seen a man and his wife arrive at their 
dwelling with a caiga of plantains, camotes, &c, ; 
Ibelmaas wcmld stq> ashore, carrying his laia^e^ 
throw himself into a hammock, leave his wife 
td vaA&aA the canoe,^ and wonderiM; the saAi6 
titee that Ms dkmer v^s not ready, yet fa^ 
wbuld not' stir either band or foot to hasten it 

The natives oL£sme]gid^s, Rio Verde, atid 
Atacaines, are all^zambos, ajpq[>areiMiy a mix- 
tMft&of Bc^o^ iBJNi(Qd^ns; indeed tt^ orM 
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traditioaof their origin is, that a^shi^j) haviitf 
negroes on board, arrived on the ck^ast, and timt 
having landed, they murdered a great number 
of. the male indians, kept their widows^ and 
daug^kters^ and laid the foundation of the pus* 
sent. race. If this were the case, and it is not 
very improbable, the whole of the surrounding 
country being peopled with indians, it produces 
a striking instance of the facility with which an 
apparently different tribe of human beings is 
produced, for the present Esmeraldenos are very 
. different in thdr features, hair, colour, and 
/ shape, to the chino, or ctfspring of a negro and 
' an indian ; these are commonly short and lusty, 
of a very deep copper colour, thick hair, neither 
lank nor curled, small eyes, sharpish nose, and 
well-shaped mouth ; whereas the Esmeraldenos 
are tall, and rather dender, of lightish black co- 
lour, different, from that called copper colour, 
have soft curly hair, large eyes, nose rather flat; 
and thick lips, possessing more of.the negro than 
of the Indian, which may be partly accounted 
for by the male parents having been originally 
negroes; and the children, as I have already 
observed, preserve more of the. colour of the 
\ father than of the mother. 

The language of the Esmeraldenosis also en* 
tiraly different frpm. the Quichua, which is the 
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geaer&l language of thd Indians^ it is rather 
nMal and appears very scanty of words; for 
ingtxiDiCe^ a woman- is called teona, a mare qual 



teOTOyjLMlcjlV^shang teona, the word teona^ 
beingijadddd' icM^ malei It is, 

natire^ngsjire not devoid of melody) 

The^dress of the men is generally a pair of 
pantaloons of blue cotton, dyed tocuyo, a white 
<N:.blue shirt hanging loose on the outside of the 
pantalootts> and a large straw hat. The women 
-wear a piece of blue cotton or woollen cloth 
wrapped round the r waist, and reaching down 
to their knees, also a shirt, or more commonly 
a handkerchief, baring two of the corners tied 
together at the back of the neck, while the 
hsuidkerchief hangs down before; when at work; 
or in their houses, both men and women gene- 
rally throw off the shirt. The children go 
about . naked to the age of eight or ten years. 
The. manner of> nursing their infants appeared 
very strange -, the child is placed on a piece of 
wood, in the shape of a coffin lid, hollowed a 
little like a tray, and covered with a piece of 
cotton cloth, on wMch the child is laid ; it is 
then slightly covered with another cloth, and 
lashed dawn with a tape or a piece of cord; 
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iQ this manner Uiey oarry them from j^jbee to 
place nader their arm9» <m their heads^ or 
in the bottom, of their canoeab often pfaKting 
a banana leaf over thraa as a preoavtioa agmat 
the scorching heat of the sun y in theif housed 
they have two loops ol cord hanging from a 
cane neMy at the top of the roof; the chiU 
is within these loops^ and tbe. whole iMings 
backward and forward and Ittlis it ta sk^p. 
The natives are shy with 8li*angers» and 
particMlarly the fismaks; they are however verj 
]ng^uous» which to some people appeam 
decent ; and well Jt may, sinoe canning 
oraftin^ss^ are too often the haddmaida of a higk 
degree of civilization. They appear parkicu^ 
larly attached to truth aftd honesty; their j^ 
and no bear the enact valae of the itords> and 
if at any time they are called updn to ntify 
^m$ or are indnced to think that they are not 
believed, they leave in a very abrupt mananr 
the person or the company. Tiheir honesty is 
evinced by the exposure of what they possess, 
and. by leaving it thns exposed when they go 
on their huoting and fishiiig parties. Tbe^bostiaes^ 
like those of the Pun4, are not only without 
doors and windows, but without waHs^ and the 
pnly sign by which an inhabited house can h^ 
distinguished from an uninhabited one is, that 
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the^teps 0i the ladder in tiie latter are tanDted 
dowmraids^ and no argwiBQiito ^vrkatever are 
^uffieiest to ftersnade an Esmenddeoo to enter 
a hoa^ ifben the laddbr is tfaun plaoed* 

It may with trath be asserted^ that industry 
is certainly not a prominent feature in tiieir 
habits ; bat where a sufficknoy is easily procure^ 
where luxury in food or dothing is unknown"^ 
where 8iq)eriority is never contended for, and 
where nature appears not only to invite^ bat 
0f«n to tempt her creatures to repose, why 
akonld they reject herc^r« The excessive exer^ 
cise taken in hunting and fishing is certainly a 
proof, that when exertion becomes necessary 
for tiie support of nature, it is resorted to with 
as much alacrity as in other countries, where 
labour is imposed either to support the pomp of 
superiority, or the whims of fashion* 

In. their persons and food the Esmeraldenos 
ace particularly cleanly ; they are abstemioiisait 
their meals, and not inclined to habitual intoxi^ 
cation. It is rareindeed to see them in this stat^ 
exeeptii^ during the time of their festirald^ 
They have a curious practice when assembled 
at; dinner : the men alone are seated, and th<; 
women hand to them in small tutumas the ma^ 
mt0i they all immediately rise, each holding 
his cup ; they then fill their mouths with the 
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beverage,- and turaiQg..rp9ad their heads of er 

"Hflie rtght ifioulder^ tljMgy^sfliiirt the drink^iroiigb 

'^^^thein oftc f which - they rfwy iy etiig &jgatSt 

This \yf^ t^M wng\ an c^^pxing to their darted 

Tnends. (jThejaipaJ^ing again filled, the same 

^^^ieremony once 0u»e. takes pI^fLe^ ;aiid;is a pro- 

pitiatoiy offering to thespirits of the.air,- a^sorT 

of supplication to prpte<?t^hj?i.rplajitationg^^^ and 

cattle against the ravages of the wild beasts anSP < 

birds. \ 

"jMI me natives call themselves Christians, 
hut th^y seldom conform to. the ceremonies of 
the church, forming a very strong .contrast to 
some others of the same denomination, who are 
really only Christians in the ceremonious part, 
and who are, I fear, more remote from loving 
God. above all things, than, those indians ve 
from loving their neighbours: as themselves. 
They are particularly superstitious. ^ If a man 
be wounded by accident with his own lance, he 
will break. the staff, and. send the.headto.be 
again tempered by the blacksmith ; if . a hat 
fall, into the waters its owner immediately ex- 
claims, ''; my hat instead of myself,"- and never 
attempts to recover it ; if the master of a house 
die, the remainder, of the family abandons it for 
ever,, nor will any other individual occupy it 
till the expiration of a year : but all these are 
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harmless foibles^ as innocefnt in their practice 
as in their effects. ' 

Their number of diversions or entertain- 
ment^ is yery small ;• after the occupations of the 
day they generally retire to rest; the Sunday 
is to the geneirality of them like any other day ; 
but when they assemble at the annual: feasts in 
the towti singing and daticing are very com* 
mon. The music which I heard a:mong them, 
and the instruments which I saw in their houses 
were note! to me, and a?e perhaps unique, ex- 
cept the drum; this they jnake ^by fastening a 
piece of hog's skin over one end of a hollow 
piece of wood, the other end is left open ; the 

Pcnambojjis a hollow tube about thirty inches 
long, and four in circtimference, made of a soft 
kind ..oCwood, and pierced with small pegs of 

ST ckonta, pnyjecting in the inside about half an 
iiiDeh-r^ quantity of small hard beans are put 
into it, and the two ends ai*^ closed. The instru- 
ment is played upon by holding it with both 
hands, one at each end, and shaking it^ so that 
the music produced is sometimes like that which 
is intentdcdLto imitate rain on an English stage. 
The ^arimbajs made by fastening two broad 
pieces dfxjane together at the extremities, each 
from six to ten feet long ; a number of pieces of 
hollow cane are then suspended between thes^, 
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from two feet hmg a^d five i«cbes iadtaoneterr 
to four inches long and two in cbameteF, ret- 
smMiQg a gigi^QliG paode^n pipe ; across the 
upper part of tbese canes very tl)itt pieces id 
chonta are laid^ whic^ rest on the fran^ with-* 
Qut tpuching the pipes, and these are slightly 
ftatened wifeh n cotton thread ; the iQ$trumeiit 
is flunpended from the ro4^ of the house, aod i^^ 
generally played hy two men^ who stand on the. 
oppoaitesides^ eaeh having two small sticksj. 
with knobs made of coutchquc, with whichr 
they strike on the. cross pieces of chonta,, 
aiul different tunes are produced, according to^ 
the size of the pendant tube of cane over whicl^ 
the chonta is laid* Some marimbas are well 
made, and the diapajK>ii not very irregular ; rude 
aa the instrument is, I have often been pleasedr 
with the sound of it, especially when floating: 
down a: river, and my palanqueros have sung 
their native airs to ^he tune. This instruments 
whidh is sometimes accompaoied witii a guitar, 
cheers the natives in their revels» and is not; 
unfrequently employed to *ake their souls to 
divine contemplation at high mass% 

After having remained a short time at th« 
town, or city, for this title has been conferred 
on italthough it only contains (1809) ninety- 
three houses, I ascended the river ag^D tq 
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the Embarcadero de Maldonado, for th^ pur- 
pose of observing tbe labour and the time it 
would require, ipttr cam^e was fifteen feet long^ 
and Was mitntied with two palanqueros, wii6 
with light poles about ten feet long impelled 
tlie eatioe forwitrd/ always keeping near the 
margin of the river; besides these I had with 
me my servant and two soMiers, n^y bed, 
and some provisions. I observed that on an 
average the men worked nine hours in the 
twenty <^four, and on the sixth day We arrived 
at the Embarcadero, having been only fifty hours 
on the passage; but the natives informed me 
that it generally took more time, the current 
Hot being so rapid at this period of the year as at 
others. The dis^tanoe from the Embareadero to 
Quito being eighteen Spanish- leagvAs 'mrglht 
with the greatest ease be travelled even on 
foot in two daytli Thus in cates of ^mergencjr 
an express might be sent fi^om the city to the 
coast in three days, or perhaps i^ss, and one 
from the coast to the ca|iital in five, even when 
the river is swollen 9 whereas from Quito to Gua- 
yaquil, or vice versa, it requires at least sevett 
days in stimnMef^ and in winter it is often abso^ 
littely impossible to fix the time* From£smeral- 
das to Quito goods might be conveyed in ^ik or 
leven days^ tiaring the greater part of the year, 
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while it requires eleven or twelve days from 
Guayaquil during tbe dry season^ and during 
the rainy season it is impossible to carry them, 
I have been rather diffuse on this point, but I 
consider it one of great importance at pre* 
sent {18^5), owing to the changes that have air 
ready taken place in this important part of the 
ex-colonies, not only so far as regards the com. 
munication between the coast and the c^spitaU 
but because the locality and produce of the 
province of Esnieraldas constitute it one of those 
that most deserve the inimediate attention of my 
speculative countrymen. 

On my return I examined the mouth of the 
river Esmeraldas, and found it quite unfit fox 
an anchorage, owing partly to its great depth 
in the channel, which is a hundred ai^d forty 
fathpmjB,. sip,d to a bar that extends from, the 
north shore, as well as to the rapidity of the 
current, which, runs at the rate of four miles an 
hour, even when the waters, are low. Th$ mouth 
of the river is nine hundred and seventy yards 
wide; it is situated in 51' N.Jat. and 79" 35' W. 
long, and may be discovered at the distance of 
six or. seyen leagues from the shore, by the 
Qolour of the muddy water which runs from it, 
and marks the surface ^ater of the sea. 

Two leagues from the xaouth of the river 
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ftands the city of Esmeraldad; it is on a 
rising ground, and most delightfully situated, 
enjoying. a much cooler temperature than what 
could possibly be expected in the vicinity of 
the equator. This is probably caused by the 
coldness of the waters of the river, which, as 
they flow, communicate a part of their coolness 
to the atmosphere, and keep up a perpetual 
current of fresh air. The town is entirely free 
from that great annoyance in most hot climates, 
the mosquitos; owing perhaps to the total ab* 
sence of marshy land or swamps in its vicinity, , 
and to the breezes, which, continually blowing, 
are so destructive to those insects. 

A road through the woods leads from Esme* 
ralda^s jtq Atacames, a distance of five leagues. 
Atacames is a' little town near the sea, having 
a small river of fresh water, which empties 
itself into the ocean on the south side. A 
projecting headland forms a convenient road* 
Stead, which has good anchorage, and owing to 
the universal serenity of the weather the port 
may be considered a safe one. Two leagues to 
the northward of this place there is a high 
bluff headland, called Morro Grande, which 
with the Morro de Atacames forms the bay, the 
best anchorage in which is under the headland 
of Atacames. The landing on the be^ch close 
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to the town is generally good, but when Hie 
contrary happens there is another and a better 
to the westward of Atacames. 

The town is composed of about thirty 
houses, built like those of the Fund, having 
only an upper jstory. The inhabitants employ 
themselves in the cultivation of their chacras, 
scattered along the side of the small rivulet 
of Atacames, which is generally navigable 
for canoes about five leagues from the town. 
More attention has been paid here to the 
cultivation of cocoa than at Esmetaldas, and 
considerable profit has been derived from it. 
In I805> an oflicer in the Spanish navy em* 
ployed several of the natives to fell timber 
for the Lima market, one small cai^ of which 
was exported, but through the interest of the 
Guayaquil merchants the law of puerfos nd 
sbilUados, close ports, was enforced, and an 
end was put to the trade. ^ The inhabitants of 
Atacames are of the same race with those of 
JBsmeraldas; but they do not speak the same 
language*r^they make use of the Spanish, and 
^consider themselves Spanish population. 

Near the beach there are several very 
lofty coco-nut palms, and a great abutidance 
of lime trees, whence any quantity of their 
limit or. acid might be obtained; but as the 
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^^^we intermraed yris^ the mafisamlloi the 
uUoost precaution 19 neeeasary ist orcler to 
preveAt stcaogerg from poisoniBg theniMlveft 
with the fruit. The tree is very similapr to n 
low bufihy appler tree, and tjne fruit has the 
appearao^e of a' $maU apple; but it is so ess^ 
tremely poa^oaQUfi, that if a persKHx kmdvef teat* 
ly taste it, a umversid swelling ef the body^ 
and death are the inevitable (xmsec^neaees*. 
The poisonous qualities of this tree are so greats 
that a wy one incauktiously arait ImaebVt oi 
its shade, sickness ensues^ wA death would 
£dUow should he sleep under it in the €^en« 
ing* When the natives cannot obtaia the 
poison from Maynas for theis puas^ tiiey use 
the sap of the manaanillo, proeuoed by imIub^ 
incisioqs in the bark of the tree!; but the uso 
of it is attended with Cjcmsiiderakte . risk,, and 
the poij3on is not so certaini to kifl the game; 
be^es; the natives are averse ta use gane as 
6>od vheci killed by it 

From: Ataoames to the mouth of the Bameral^ 
dm river, a d^tance of four league;:^ goods 
might be conveyed and put. on board cBnoe;s;foi! 
tfteir passage up to the town, or to the Embar^ 
eadero,: where, if the importance of mercaalitei 
pursuits be duly considered by the govenuasBd;^ 
faeiUtiasi may be. given, iat a small* expe&oa 
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to the navigation of this river. The greater 
part of the south side is favourable to the for* 
mation of a road as far as the confluence of the 
river Blanco with that called Piti. 

'To the northward of the river Esmeraldas 
there are several small rivers which empty them- 
selves into the sea ; and at the embouchures of 
each there are a few houses. At the distance of 
seven leagues stands Rio Verde, consisting oi 
about twenty houses and a small chapel. The 
river is navigable for canoes about eight leagues, 
is full of fish^ and on its banks are many houses ' 
and plantations. Seven leagues from Rio Verde 
is the river Tola/ and about two leagues from 
the mouth is the town of the same name, con- 
taining about a hundred houses and a parish 
church. Between the town and the sea there is 
a very extensive savana, on which are- kept 
upwards of five hundred head of horned cattle. 
When the road called de Malbuchp was 
opened by the president of Quito in 1804, as a 
commtinication between the capital and the 
coast, this wais intended to have been the 
port; but on examination it was found, that 
the mouth of the river was almost choked by a 
sand-bank, and a schooner sent down by the 
Viceroy of Peru to examine the port foundered 
on the bar. To the northward of La Tola there 
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m a coavenieDt harbou?, eal^d Limones, axid 
wwither, at a sJM>rt dwftance to the ivorthward of 
tkw, i« ciOlod Pianguapi, oc Saa Pedro; aJi 
tbefi>e ccHttrnwoicate by aa estuary, whick re- 
Mive$ it» fireMi water from the river Tola. 

The country adjoiaii^ the Uue of coast 
reflM^ii^frQm Ataeames to La Tola is eotirely 
CQt^eced wrth wood of ^n excellent quality both 
for the c^ttfteMnaker and the architect; for the 
fiarmer the priiioipal varieties are the caobano^ 
a species of mabogaay, very larg^^ and io 
great abundanee ; ebony, cascol^ a hard wood, 
comirfetely black,, and very large; pusilde, of 
the oolcHifr and almest of the consistency of 
iii^orj; of this wood they make billiard ballst; 
there is also red s^dal wood, of a beautifui 
hvdy red colour^ and very fragraiU; ; the bark 
eontain& aucfa an^ abiindanqe of aromatic resin,, 
that when heated by the sua it exudes and 
•ceots tiie air to t^ distance of five hundred 
yards firom the ta?ee* The natives use the resin 
dissolved ia. rum to cuie wouftda. Here too h 
the g«iayacaEu of a green hue, with dmk browi^ 
veitts : this wood m remarkably hard, the tree 
. is very kifty and straigh:t, and on this account 
^ie natives gene^rally choose it for the uprigh^ 
posts which suppott tbeir houses : when kept 
continudly wet for. e^ffat of ten month0 it 
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petrifies^ and it is a common thing for tbe 
natives to dig at the foot of an old post, and 
break off pieces of the petrified wood for flints. 
For architectural purposes timber grows 
in great luxuriance, and to an extraordinary 
size. There is no doubt that ere Icmg the 
dock-yard of Guayaquil and the Peruvian mar- 
kets must be supplied with guachapeli, cedar, 
robles, a kind of oak, marias, balsams, laurels, 
and other trees from the woods of Esmeraldas^ 
which as yet may be said to be .untouched. 

Besides the varieties just mentioned, there 
is an abundance of ceibos, balsas, and fnatapor 
los, which are of an enormous size^ and supply 
timber for canoes and rafts. The matapalo, 
kill tree, is so called because it entwines itself 
with any other trees that are near it, and 
by depriving them of their sap, or preventing 
the circulation, destroys them. I have seen 
several of these trees, which three feet above 
the ground measured upwards of twenty-five 
feet in circumference. The wood is soft and 
light, and of no other use than that to which 
it is applied by the natives. A kind of gum 
exudes from the bark, or is drawn from it by 
making incisions, and in many parts of Peru 
and Colombia is used as an antidote for ruptures. 

The coutchouc tree is quite common ia 
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almost all parts of the forests ; it is large but 
not very lofty, and the wood is entirely useless ; 
however, the tree produces what is of much 
greater value to the natives: the bark of the 
trunk is taken off and subjected to repeated 
washings ; they beat it with small stones until 
the fibres are regularly extended, so that the 
whole is about one-eighth of an inch in thick- 
ness; it is then dried, and used as a bed, 
sometimes as a curtain, a shelter in the woods 
against the sun or rain, or as a sail for their 
canoes. Bark when thus prepared is called a 
damajagua. Some of them measure two and 
a half yards long and from one to two broad ; 
the 4^rger ones are sold for three or four 
dollars each. 

The coutcihouc, jebe, as it is called by the 
natives, is procured from the tree by making 
incisions in the bark ; the substance which ex- 
udes is at first perfectly white and of the con- 
sistency of cream ; it is . received in large 
calabashes, and allowed to remain a day or 
two, in which time it becomes thicker ; it is 
then poured on the leaves of the plantain or 
vijao, and again allowed to remain a day or 
two ; it is afterwards made up into rolls about a 
yard long and three inches in diameter. These 
xoUs constitute a considerable branch of corn- 
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tnerce, and generally «ell at EsmeiaUafl for 
two dollars the dozen ; but in tbe mines on the 
coast of Choc6 they sell for three times that 
sum. The coutchouc is used as a substitute for 
candles : a roll of it is generally cut length- 
ways into four parts, but before it is lighted 
the piece is rolled up in a green vijao leaf, to 
prevent it from melting or taking fire down the 
sides. 

Oranges, limes, lemons, pine-apples, ma- 
meis, sapotes, nisperos, with all the fruits men- 
tioned at Guayaquil grow here in abundance, 
and some of them to a state of great perfection. 
The madrono is a fruit peculiar to this country; 
it is similar in shape and colour to a small lemon ; 
the pulp is white and of an agreeable sub-acid 
taste, enveloping three large seed6. 

Many varieties of palms grow in the woods; 
the coco palm, the palmito or cabbage palm, the 
coroso palm, which grows to the height of eigh- 
teen or twenty feet. This tree has a trunk about 
three feet in circumference, and is covered with 
an inunense number of long slender prickles: 
the stem to which the leaves are attached and 
the nuts are covered in the same manner. An 
agreeable beverage is made from this palm, by 
boiling the leaves and the stem to which the 
bunch of nuts is attached; it is at first sweety 
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but by ferrifientation it acquires ft vittoUS taste. 
The nuts dre eaten whife gteett aiwl tender, ahd 
have a taste resembling that of the gt^en Frelieh 
olives ; when ripe they have the afjpearahce of 
ivory, and are used at Quito by the sculptor* 
fbr small busts, statues, or images. The chontii 
jHilm is remarkably useful, the wood is ex* 
tremely hard and elastic, and of it the native* 
make bows, sorvetanas, puas, and lances. 

The animals which arfe foiind in the woods 
are the jaguar, three varieties of the cavia, four 
of liionkeyfe, like those at Guayaquil, deer^ 
tortoises, iguanas, snakes as at Guayaquil, witk 
the addition of the dortnilona, for whose bite the 
iiatives possess ho antidote. Here is also the 
boa constrictor, called by the natives ^bf€ 
cama ; however this tribe is not numerous, and 
accidents seldom occur ; the inhabitant's gene- 
rally take care to have poultry and hogs about 
their houses, because these animals are great 
enemies to the snakes. There are several va- 
rieties of ants and bees ; of the latter are two, 
one called the moquingana, which form their 
nests by attaching them to the branches of the 
large trees; the honey is very palatable, and 
the natives employ themselves in purifying the 
wax, for which they find a good market at Quito; 
the other is the amonanas, which make their 
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nests under ground. To find these nests, the 
natives, whenever they> observe a number of 
the bees, besprinkle some of the plants with 
molasses, and follow them when laden with 
it on their return home ; this generally leads to 
a discovery. Great quantities of wax are pro- 
cured from the nests ; it is of a deep orange 
colour, but with a little labour it is rendered 
very white. 

The province of Esmeraldas derives its name 
from a mine of emeralds which is found at no 
great distance from the town ; it may be ap- 
proached by ascending the river Bichile, which 
enters the Esmeraldas river on the south side. 
I never visited it, owing to the superstitious 
dread of the natives, who assured me, that it 
was enchanted and guarded by an enormous 
dragon, which poured forth thunder and light- 
ning on those who dared to ascend the riven 
The existence of an emerald mine was proved 
to me by the alcalde, who gave me three raw 
emeralds, which had been found by his sons on 
the sand at the mouth of the river Bichile. 
Gold mines exist in this province, there being 
scarcely a river in which gold is not found 
among the sand on its shores : however none of 
them are worked at present (1809). 

The importance of this part of South Ame- 
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rica has induced me to be more particular in 
its description than might appear necessary for 
a tract of country almost uninhabited. Its 
capability of becoming of extensive utility to 
the mercantile world, of forming the principal 
entrance to the kingdom of Quito, and of vie- 
ing ere long with Guayaquil ; its soil and cli« 
mate ; the ease with which Indians, from the 
well populated provinces of Quito, might be 
procured for the formation of colonies; the ex- 
tensive markets both along the coast and in 
the interior for its various productions, besides 
many branches well calculated for exportation^ 
must forcibly attract the attention of all those 
who are inclined to speculate on the rising in- 
terests of the western parts of the new world. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Viflit to the Malabaa, WiVd Indians Anifttl at the Vijia. Interrieiv 

with the Caciqoe, Family of. Trihe of the Malabas Tiraditioo of 

' the Origin of^....Ilk«is ef....»M«aq9re-.,..Uiw»...,Mi(etiim to Cajupi^,. 

Vint Tainaoo.......De«cription of. Barbaooaa, Description «C..... 

Gold Mines Manner of Working them Leave the Coast, Mat- 

kisho Road.....>BiTer Mira»«.>f«P»<ii<ft<feJffli » w iq > w4 TWatwtos.,.^, 
Pigialgiia...... Arrive at Ibarca, and Betam to Rio Verde and EsmeraMas 

......Ascend the River Qmnindi Boa Constrictors Santo Domingo 

de les Coliiidkt......JadiaMo.««,J>i«i9*.,...l|pfi0W. Fqod>*«...€oa«v* 

g^.^^.Qiiit^, 

During my stay on. the coast I visited tha 
n^w village of Cayapas: it is composed o^ 
Indians, living entirely free from the controul 
of any Spanish governor or any authority. So 
ignorant were they of the forms of the Spanish 
administration, that they only considered the 
royal audience to be superior to their own 
alcalde. They did not even know what the 
royal audience was, and they repeatedly called 
me the royal audience, having mistaken the 
expression of the lieutenant-governor of La 
Tola, who told them the royal audience expec- 
ted they would attend on me, and procure for 
me whatever I might want. 
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After a tedious journey up the river Tola, 
in a canoe, managed by four indians, I ar- 
rived at New Cayapas, and was received by 
the alcalde, who insisted on my taking posses* 
sion of his baston, insignia of authority, and 
retaining it as long as I remained with them : 
he ordered the Indians to obey me, and they 
advanced one after another to kiss the head of 
the baston, and accompanied me to the house of 
the alcalde, which was situated about thirty 
yards from the river side. 

Cayapas scarcely deserves the name of a 
hamlet, there being only a small church, the 
house for the parish priest, and two others ; but 
the situation is most beautiful : the small river, 
navigable for canoes, the rich foliage of the 
large trees which overhang it, the branches in 
some parts meeting each other, the enormous 
banana leaves, the stately coco palm, and the 
verdant gamalote, every where enrich the scene. 
Houses are scattered along the sides of the 
river, each having its small plantation of sugar- 
cane, yucas, and camotes, its hogs and its 
poultry. 

The Indians are low in stature, very muscu- 
lar, and of a lighter colour than those of the 
ioterion The dress of the men is a pair of 

drawers, reaching from the waist to the middle 
VOL. ir. 3 G 
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of the thighs, and sometimes a poncho. The 
women have a piece of blue cloth wrapped round 
the waist, which reaches down to their knees, 
and a profusion of glass beads hangs round 
their necks; but the children to the ag^ of 
^ight or nine years are all naked. Both men a^d 
women paint their bodies with achiote, to which 
they sometimes add a few dots or stripes of in- 
digo, manufactured by themselves from the plant 
which grows wild in every part of the country 
where the shade of the trees does not destroy 
it. 

The furniture of their houses is composed 
of a long bench made of canes, which serves 
as a table, a sofa, or a bed ; damajaguas, which 
serve as in Esmeraldas, and the never-to-be- 
dispensed«-with toldo, with curtains to avert 
the attacks of the mosquitos at night. Their 
cooking utensils are manufactured by them- 
selves ; their plates and dishes are the shells 
of calabashes, their cups those of the tu- 
tuma, and their spoons of the muscle: na- 
ture having thus provided them with the neces«» 
sary equipage for their food, in the same 
manner as she has with the ground for a t&ble, 
and the plantain leaves for cloths and napkins, 
which without any expence may be renewed at 
every meal. 
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The prinpipal employment of the natives is 
faanting, fishing, and cultivating their small 
patches of sugar*cane, yucas, camotes, and 
gourds. From the leaves of the aloe they make 
very fine thread, pita, in considerable quan- 
tities. This article is either sent to Quito or to 
the coast, where it finds a ready market, and 
procures for the indians the few clothes which 
they require, as well as salt, which is brought 
from the Punta de Santa Elena, in large 
canoes, and piraguas, (canoes with planked 
sides and a sail), by the inhabitants of La Tola, 
Atacames, and other places. 

From the information which I had of the 
€Ki£tonce of a tribe of wild indians, called Ma- 
labas, who reside on the river de San Miguel, 
which joins that of Cayapas, I determined on 
visiting theni, contrary to the advice of my 
friends at La Tola. I accordingly requested a 
uaall canoe, and two indians at Cayapas, and 
my request was reluctantly complied with ; 
however, ob promising the alcalde a reward in 
the name of the royal audience, I was equipped 
with what I wanted. Having with me a con- 
siderable quantity of beads and hawks' bills, 
I was not afraid of meeting with a kind recep- 
tion: my senrant dedined accomfmnying me^ 
axMl remained at Cayapas. 
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I left my friendly alcalde, ia possession of 
his bastoD, at about five o'clock in the morning; 
and began to ascend the river with my two 
palanquerosy who sometimes were obliged to 
use a considerable degree of exertion to stem 
the current with a canoe that only measured 
eleven feet in length, and was barely sufficient 
to carry us ; and it is certain that had they not 
been very expert, and I very quiet, we should 
have been frequently upset. At four o'clock in 
the afternoon we arrived at the house of the 
vyia, or look-out, where we remained till the 
following morning. An indian was immediately 
despatched to inform the Cacique that a vira- 
cocha, white man, or child of the sun, had ar- 
rived with two Cayapos, and wanted to see him. 
About ten o'clock the Cacique came in his canoe, 
with the messenger that had been sent to him, 
and as the language of the Malaba bears a 
strong resemblance to the Quicktia^ I soon 
entered into conversation with him. I assured 
him, that mere curiosity had led me to pay him 
a friendly visit, and in a short time the old man 
was satisfied; we embarked together in his 
canoe, the two Indians being ordered to wait 
my return at the vijia house. 

Before noon we arrived at the house of the 
alcalde, and found his family highly delighted 
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at Us return, for the poor fellow who was seat 
from the vijia had informed them, that I was a 
strange looking man, in a strange dress, and 
that I had told him I was neither a Spaniard 
nor a Creole. Although this excited the curiosity 
of the alcalde, it did not alarm him, because, 
said he, I have been at the Spanish town of 
Gotacache, and know that all white men do not 
come from the same place : this is perhaps as 
much as many travellers have to report when 
they return from a grand tour. Question now 
followed question, without waiting for answers ; 
nor was the alcalde less teased than myself, it 
being naturally inferred, that having been 
with me for two hours, he must certainly know 
every thing about me. After allowing the noise 
to continue for about half an hour, he ordered 
the females to retire, which they did immedi- 
ately. To my great surprise they went down the 
ladder which we had ascended, after which they 
went up another at the back part of the house ; 
when I turned round, I observed that they were 
separated from us by a division made of cane, 
three feet high above the floor, where, with 
true female curiosity, they stood and listened, 
but never spoke, except to one another in low 
whii^ers. 
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The Cacique and myself now seated our* 
selves on a dami^agua, and four young Indians 
stood with their backs against the partition ; I 
again assured the old man that curiosity alone 
had induced me to visit him and his people : he 
replied, that probably my curumty had tempted 
me to come in search of lavaderos, gold mines> 
or to request of him to receive missionaries, or 
to force Ivm to becomie tributary. Having 
protested that noting of the kind was meant, 
as my inquiries and conduct while am(Mig 
tfaem would evince, he begged of me to 
make myself happy, for I was perfectly s^ 
liberty to remain or to leave them whenever 
I ohosej and <liat if I thought proper to send 
my two Cayapoe home, two of his sons should 
accompany me to Cayapas at any time. To 
this i very readily acceded, although I did 
not mtend to remain mope tlum a day or .two; 
but I wished to tease my fiiends, who weie 
amdous with regard to my safety, and then to 
cenvince them of the goodness of man in a 
i\stural state. 

The tribe, at the head of which was Oushi* 
cagua, consisted of about two hundred i$het^ 
hmdran^ Amuliies, living within tiie distance ot 
two leagues of his house; besides these heas- 
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«ured XQfi that a great number of tribes were 
scattered about the woods lying between tl^ 
SpamHh settlements in the interior and those on 
the coast This information sufficiently account*- 
ed for the reports which I had several times 
beard at Quito, of smoke having been repeatedly 
seen ascending from different parts of the 
woods to the westward of Otavalo. 

According to tiie tradition of the Malabas» 
they and the other tribes that inhabit the woods 
are descendants of the Puncays of Quito; and 
although the Conchocando of Lican, the supreme 
chief of the territory now called Quito, became 
the vassal of Tupac Yupangui, they were not 
conquered by that prince, for he never passed 
the mountains towards the coast ; and since the 
conquest of the country by the Spaniards, a!** 
though the Gayapos solicited a Christian priest^ 
and became tributary to the whites, the Mala* 
bas have as yet lived quite independent* 

The dress of the men consists of a [»ir of 
wide drawers reaching from the waist to about 
the middle of the thighs, of a purple hue, which 
tint or dye they procure from the bark of a tree 
growing in the neighbouring woods, known 
at Quito under the name of, grana pmdana, and 
whioh when known in Europe will undoubtedly 
become an article of commerce. The women 
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are dressed in a very strange manner ; a large 
piece of cotton cloth is girded round the waist, 
two corners of the upper half cross the breast, 
pass under the arms, are again brought over the 
shoulders, and hang down in front almost to the 
waist; the two lower corners pass between 
the legs, and are fastened to the back part; the 
whole body is covered, and the appearance al- 
together is not ungraceful ; the colour of this 
garment is generally brown : the women have 
their ears perforated, but instead of rings they 
use small bunches of the most beautiful feathers 
they can procure, wearing another tuft of the 
same on their heads. In the same manner the 
men often place three or four feathers from the 
wing of the parrot in the wincha, an orna- 
mented piece of leather which they wear tied 
round their heads ; both men and women orna- 
ment their bodies with achiote, and some of the 
latter very tastefully. 

Nothing could exceed the joy which these 
people evinced when after my first meal with 
them I borrowed a pair of drawers of one of 
the young men, and putting oflF my own clothes 
I substituted the drawers, and requested the 
femiales to paint me : to this the Cacique con- 
sented, and they immediately descended their 
own ladder, and ascended the other; after a 
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great deal of laughter, and some disputes as to 
the beauty of the figures drawn on my body 
with this red unctious matter, I was compli- 
mented with a kiss from each of my damas del 
tocador, and told, that if 1 were not so white I 
should be very handsome. I returned the 
kindness which I had received by distributing 
among the females beads, bells, and combs ; I 
also gave to Cushicagua my spoon, knife, and 
fork, and to the young men two glass bottles. 
My watch was the cause of universal astonish- 
ment, the motion of the seconds' hand when 
lying on the floor astounded them, conceiving 
that while I held the watch in my hand I com- 
municated the motion to it : when I applied the 
watch to their ears their amazement was ex- 
pressed in the most boisterous manner — they 
shouted and jumped, and then listened again! 
and at last it was concluded that I had a bird 
shut up in the little case, and that it was en- 
deavouring to release itself by pecking a hole. 
I then opened it, and every one as he peeped 
laughed, and exclaimed, manauy manan, chy 
trapichote — no, no, it is a sugar-cane mill, this 
being the only piece of machinery they had 
ever seen, and the only resemblance consisted 
in its rotatory motion. 
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These Indians have two meals a day, one is 
the morning the other in the eyenihg, composed 
chiefly of plantains, bananas, yucas, camotes, 
a little flesh meat procured in the woods, and 
fish, of which there is a great abundance in the 
river, to catch which they use the same means 
as the Esmeraldenos. 

I asked the old Cacique what crimes he had 
to punish among his subjects ; he told me, very 
few : theft he punished, he said, by taking 
from the thief double what he had stolen, 
which he gave to the person injured ; if the thief 
could not satisfy the fine, he was delivered to 
the plaintiff as a slave until his services might 
satisfy the claim. Adultery he punished by 
obliging the man to maintain the woman as long 
as the husband might think proper, or else by 
keeping him in the stocks, which were under 
the house, till the husband begged his release. 
Murder, said he, never happens among us ; and 
all small crimes I punish by flogging the crimi'- 
nals myself. 

After remaining two days I left the Cacique 
of the Malabas, and returned to Cayapas, his 
two sons being my palanqueros or canoe men. 
On leaving him, he begged of me to send him 
some salt, which is very scarce among them^ 
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and that when I was tired of living among the 
iTvhites to come and live at Malaba, assuring 
me, that I should have one of his daughters for 
a wife, and be the Cacique. When I stood on 
the river side all the females came to me and 
kissed me, and as the canoe floated down the 
stream they all joined in a farewell ditty, which 
was answered by my two young indians. Na- 
ture claimed her tribute, and I paid it : I turned 
my face to wipe away my tears, and blushed 
that I was ashamed at shedding them. 

On my arrival at Cayapas, I found that the 
cura of the Tola, on hearing of my trip to 
Malabas, had come up to Cayapas with my four 
sbldiers, with the intention of demanding me of 
the Cacique; howevj^r, to his great joy, my 
arrival made this unnecessary: his surprize, 
and that of ihy soldiers and servant at seeing 
me step ashore in the garb of a Malaba cannot 
be expressed : to complete the costume I had 
borrowed the lance, made of chonta, of one of 
the Indians. I sent to the kind Cacique Cushi- 
cagua an much salt as the canoe could carry, 
and gave some trifles to his two sons, who took 
leave of me in a very tender manner : they came 
to me separately, and each laying his hands on 
my shoulders, kissed my breast and retired. 
How easily such men might be reduced to what 
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is called civilized society! But would they be 
benefited by it ? Would they be more virtuous ? 
Would they be more happy ? 

From Cayapas I returned to La Tola, and 
thence proceeded by the estuary of Limones to 
Pianguapi, and crossing a small gulf I arrived 
in the evening at Tumaco. This is an island in 
the bay, called Gorgona, which takes its name 
from that of the Cacique Gorgona,who governed 
the island on the first arrival of the Spaniards: 
The bay has a very good anchorage for small 
vessels, but large ones generally anchor at the 
outer roadstead, called el Monro. The island 
of Tumaco is about two miles long and one 
broad, remarkably fruitful, and well cultivated, 
abounding in tropical fruit trees. The town is 
formed of about a hundred houses ; they stand 
on the western side of the island, facing the an* 
chorage, and present a very beautiful view. The 
inhabitants are generally mulattos, but call 
themselves Spaniards. It is the residence of a 
lieutenant-governor, and is of itself a parish. 
Besides the island of Tumaco there are in the 
same bay the islands called el Viudo, la Viuda, 
el Morro, and Placer de Pollas. The river Mira 
enters the sea here at three embouchures, called 
Boca Grande, Rio Claro, and Mira. 

Tumaco is the sea-port to the cky and pro- 
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yince of Barbacoas, which is approached by an 
estuary; at the head of this the canoes are 
dragged across a piece of low ground, called 
el Arrastradero> and then launched in the river 
which leads to Barbacoas, called el Telembi. 

Barbacoas was founded in the year 1640 by 
the Jesuit Lucas de la Cueva, who was a mis- 
sionary sent from Quito for the conversion of 
the tribe of indians called Barbacoas. After 
some time it was discovered that the sand along 
the side of the river contained grains of gold : 
this induced several persons to settle in the 
neighbourhood, and to employ themselves in 
collecting the precious metal. Their success 
brought down others from Quito and different 
parts of the interior, and a town was formed, 
lyhich was afterwards honoured with the title 
of city. 

The climate of Barbacoas is extremely warm, 
and the rains continue during the greater part 
of the year, so as to preclude the cultivation 
of the land; hence all kinds of provisions .are 
extremely dear, the supplies being chiefly 
brought from the Province de los Pastes on the 
shoulders of meii, because it is impossible in 
the present state of the road for any beast of 
feurthen to travel ; and so accustomed. axe the 
carriers to their laborious way of living, that 
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when, in 1804, it was proposed to open a road, 
limse men used all their influence to oppose the 
execution of the plan ; and as it was not of any 
pecuniary importance to the Govemm^ity it 
was abandoned* 

Among the inhabitants of Barbacoas are 
some very respectable families, and many rich 
ones, all of which are employed in the lava-* 
deros; but the principal labour is done by 
negro slaves, who are here treated with greater 
cruelty by their masters than in any other part 
ci the colonies that I visited ; nakedness is of 
little importance to them in such a climate, but 
hunger in all countries requires the antidote^ 
food, and this is really distributed to them very 
sparingly. 

The city is the capital of the province of the 
same name, and the residence of the lieutenant- 
governor. Here is also a casa defundicum, where 
the gold which is collected at the lavaderos is 
melted, and where it pays the royal fifth. It is 
also the residence of the vicar of the province, 
who exercises the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of 
the whole coast belonging to the bishopric of 
Quito ; the cabildo has six regidores, and two 
alcaldes annually elected. 

I returned from Barbacoas to Tumaco, and 
tbence to La Tola, but before I took my de- 
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parture for Quito, by the road of Malbuclu^ 
I went to the Playade Oro, a gold-mine belongs 
ing to the Valencias. At that time (1809) this 
was one of the most popular mines, and I vi^ted 
it for the purpose of observing the manner of 
working them on a large scale, which I had not 
then seen. 

i have already mentioned, that the gold is 
found in a stratum of yellow or orange^colouied 
earth, of different dimensions, but seldom 
more than five or six feet deep, the inferior limit 
being a stratum of indurated clay, called by the 
miners laa^a. The first object after the site is 
selected is, to form an embanked reservoir at 
the highest part of the capa or stratum, for the 
purpose of collecting the rain water ; the next 
is to throw aside all kinds of rubbish to the 
lateral limits of the stratum ; the slaves then 
begin to dig the ground or pick it over, throw- 
ing aside all the large stones, after which the 
water which is collected is allowed to run over 
the ground, while the slaves are employed in 
forming with it and the earth a kind of puddle ; 
after this the stones and rubbish are again col- 
lected and separated, the water is turned on, 
and in its course washes away the earth: 
these operations are performed till the laxa 
begins to appear. The water is then conducted 
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along the sides by small channels cut for this 
purpose, and it is kept running along the sides 
while the slaves are continually stirring it, so 
that the earth is carried. off by the water. 
H'Hien the whole is nearly washed away the laxa 
is carefully swept, and every small crevice 
closely examined, and a small channel is formed 
along the middle of the lavadero, where the 
water is allowed to run down it ; but parti- 
cular care is necessary not to make any perfo- 
rations in the laxa or indurated clay, as it might 
be the cause of a great loss of gold. The last 
washing is generally performed in the presence 
of the master, as the larger grains, pepiias, 
begin to be visible. After all the earth has been 
separated by the repeated washings, the gold 
mixed with sand, iron sand, and platina, is 
swept into the small channel, aiid coUected by 
placing a piece of board across it at a short 
distance from the reservoir, and allowing 
a small portion of water to run for the purpose 
of cleaning out all the crevices ; the first quan- 
tity is then put into a trough or canoe, and 
carried to the house of the miner ; and another 
operation similar to the last takes place with 
another portion of the earth, and so on till the 
whole of the gold is collected. After the miner 
has allowed what was carried to his house to 
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dry, he then spreads it on a table, and with a 
loadstone or magnet he separates from it all the 
iron sand, which is always very abundani:, and 
placing the gold, platina, and sand in a shallow 
trough, he allows a small strea:m of water to 
pass over it, keeping the trough in motion till 
the water has washed away the sand. The 
last operation is to separate the gold from 
the grains of platina, which is done with a 
small stick, a pen, or a piece of wire, with 
which the platina is picked from the gold. 
Owing to the enormous duty imposed by the 
Spanish government on the platina, which ren- 
dered it almost invaluable, the miners usually 
throw it away. 

After visiting Playa or Oro I left the coast, 
and proceeded on my journey towards Quito. 
The first part of the road is by the river Tola to 
€!arondolet,or Naris de Pena, which was formerly 
the name of the landing place. The river is 
not so rapid as that, of Esmeraldas ; but it has 
the disadvantage of being so shallow near a 
place called the Porquera, that loaded canoes 
are forced to stop there> or unload, pass the 
sand banks, and load again. Carondolet is a 
small village, bearing the name of its founder ; 
from this place a road forty feet wide was opened 
to M albucho, a small village at the foot of the 
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Cordilleras, thirteen leagues from Carondolet; 
tambosy or lodging-houses, are built on the road, 
four league^ from each other, and at Licta, four 
leagues from Malbucho, two negroes and their 
families, belonging to the government, are sta- 
tioned in charge of the repairs of the tambos. 

Owing, as I have before mentioned, to the 
inadvertency of cutting down the large trees 
for the formation of this road, the brush-wood 
sprang up with increased vigour, and the roots 
of the large trees produced numberless young 
suckers, so that in a very short period what 
was intended as a road became quite impassable, 
and was entirely abandoned by travellers. 

At Licta the river Mira presents itself on 
the north side of the road, dashing along with 
astonishing rapidity, while a dense mist rises 
from the foam ; in some places the river is six 
hundred feet wide, and in others, where the 
rocks have opposed its ravages, it is not more 
than one hundred. The Mira derives its first 
waters from the lake San Peblo, and afterwards 
receives those of Pisco, Angel, Taguanda, Es- 
cudillas, Caguasqui, and Chiles, which flow 
from the mountains of Pelliso ; it afterwards 
receives those of Camunixi, Gualpi, Nulpi, and 
Puelpi, and enters the Pacific Ocean by nine 
mouths, between the Point de Manglares and 
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Tumaco. The Blira divides the province of Es* 
meraldas from that of Barbacoas. 

On the sides of the river Mira there are 
many forms and plantations of sugar-cane, 
scattered along from the ViUa de Ibarra to 
San Pedro, and on the north side there are 
many small houses and plantations, even lower 
down the river, and as the road is on the 
soufh side, the natives have to avail them- 
selves of /Mieii^e^ <i(? ^waroma, BXid taravitas. The 
puentes de maroma, or swing bridges, I have 
described at Cochas, on a general principle, 
but those used to cross the Mira are merely for 
foot passengers ; they are formed of the stems 
of the creeper called piquigua, which are gene- 
rally about half an inch in diameter, and some- 
times from fifty to eu hundred yards long ; they 
generally spring up under large trees, or creep 
up the trunk and along the branches, and hang 
down again to the ground, but do not take 
root ; they then ascend another, or perhaps the 
same tree again, or, carried by the wind, stretch 
along from a branch of one tree to that of 
another ; so that where they are common, the 
trees in a forest have the appearance of the 
masts of ships with their rigging. The stem is 
remarkably fibrous and tough, and for the pur- 
pose of iconstructing bridges^ it is first beat> 
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aud then twisted, by which means it forms a 
kind of cord, and five, six or more of these 
combined make a rape, the duration of which 
is almost indefinite, for the age of some of the 
bridges across the Mira is unknown. Some 
of these puentes de raaroma are from one to 
two hundred feet long, and only three feet wide; 
the bottom is generally covered with pieces of 
bamboo, huadhua, laid crosswise; hand ropes 
made of piquigua are also fastened to the side 
of the bridge to prevent passengers from falling 
into the river ; this would otherwise be inevitable 
from the motion of the bridges when any one 
crosses them, for some of them not only spring 
under the feet, but by hanging loose they swing; 
the ends are generally fastened to trees standing 
near the river side, or else to large posts placed 
for this purpose. I have seen some of these 
puentes formed just like a ladder ; and they are 
crossed by stepping from one bar to another, 
with the assistance of one hand rope, while 
a foaming stream is roaring at the depth of 
eighty or a hundred feet below. 

The taraviias\re formed by securing the two 
ends of a rope, generally made of raw hide, 
but sometimes of piquigua, to rocks, trees, or 
posts, on the opposite sides of the river, the 
rope passing either over a pulley, or through a 
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ring ; to this they attach another rope» which 
first passes through a pulley or ring fastened on 
each side the river ; to the pulley or ring, on the 
large rope, a basket made of raw hide is sus* 
pended, and is called a capacho ; in this a per- 
son stands, and by pulling the small rope he 
drags himself along, or else he is drawn across 
by persons stationed on the other side of the 
stream ; all kinds of goods are passed over in 
this manner, and for horses or cattle slings are 
used, being suspended by a hook to the ring 
or pulley. 

Having arrived at Ibarra, circumstances 
obliged me to return to the coast; I sent my 
escort to Quito, being perfectly satisfied that a 
military guard was quite unnecessary, and 
taking two guides, I crossed by an almost un- 
frequented route some extensive forests to the 
mine of Cachiyacu, belonging to Don Pedro 
Munos. This is a gold mine similar to Playa 
de Oro, situated on the sides of a small river, 
whence the mine derives its name. I here 
added another guide to my party, and by a 
solitary path arrived at the Rio Verde, about 
two leagues from the mouth, where it empties 
itself into the Pacific Ocean. I proceeded 
on to Esmeraldas, and ascended the river to 
the mouth of the Quinindi, for the purpose of 
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expl(»ring the road from Santo Dcmiingo de 
]o8 Colorados to Quito. The river Qninindi 
is navigable for small canoes; it is generally 
about fifte^i feet wide, the current neither 
rapid nor deep> and it abounds with excellent 
fish. To my great surprize and delight, on 
entering the mouth of this river, I saw two 
boa constrictors basking on a sand-bank, very 
near to the edge of the water, and we passed 
them at the distance of about twenty feet. One 
appeared to be at least twenty*five feet long, 
the other about half that length. They were 
both of them in the most beautiful posture that 
can be imagined, their heads raised, and their 
bodies forming festoons, or arches ; those formed 
by the greater one were six, the largest in the 
eentre being about two feet high ; the smaller 
formed only five arches, and these much lower 
than the other. Their colours were a most 
brilliant yellow, a deep green, and stripes along 
the back of a dark brown hue. The tremulous 
motion of these animals, occasioned probably 
by the posture in which they had placed them- 
selves, gave to their colours a most imposing 
effect ; the brilliancy was heightened too by 
the rays of the sun darting full upon them ; I 
felt as if under a charm, and I sat gazing o%i 
them in a transport of delight for more than 
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half an hour. Two Africaa negroes and my 
servant, a native of Quito, were almost frantic 
with fear ; but the two Esmeraldenos, my pa* 
lanqueros, expressed no .other emotion than 
that of sorrow, at not being prepared to kill 
them, and to smoke their flesh, which, cer* 
tainly, if as good eating as that of other snakes 
which I had several times tasted, was a great 
loss to them. 

As we passed along the river almost innu* 
merable monkeys of the small brown kind 
crowded the tops of the trees, dinning our ears 
with their unceasing chattering, and throwing 
down leaves upon us till the surface of the river 
was nearly covered ; however the two Esmeral- 
denoB with their sorbetanas killed upwards of 
fifty, out of which we chose the fattest, and 
made an excellent dinner, selecting it in prefer- 
ence to any of the dried provisions which I had 
with me. On the second day after our entrance 
on the Quinindi we landed, and in three hours 
arrived at the house of the cura of Santo 
Domingo de Ips Colorados. 

The settlement or reduction of the Colorados 
is merely the house o/ the cura, and a small 
church ; the Indians live dispersed in different 
parts of the surrounding woods, generally on 
the banks of the small rivers, and only appear 
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on. the Sundays and holidays at mass. These 
Indians, like the Malabas and Cayapos, trace 
their origin to the times of the Conchocandos of 
Lican : they also state, that they were never 
subject to the Incas, and only to the Spaniards 
within the last thirty years (1810). They are 
not tributary, but each indian from the age of 
eighteen pays one dollar annually to the parish 
priest, who has no other stipend. Including 
the two annexed semi paroqmas of San Miguel 
and Cocaniguas, the curacy contains about 
three thousand indians, but the curate seldom 
receives more than eight hundred dollars a yean 
or rather the amount of eight hundred. The 
indians always pay their quota in raw wax, at 
half a dollar a pound, which is sent to Quito for 
sale ; but a considerable profit is derived from 
it, because it is worth a dollar a pound when 
purified. 

The indians of Santo Domingo are called 
red colorados from the quantity of achiote with 
which their bodies are besmeared 3 in their per- 
sons they resemble the Malabas ; the dress of 
the men is composed of a pair of very short 
white drawers, and a v/hite poncho about three- 
quarters of a yard square; their hair is cut 
round and hangs like a mop, but it is confined 
to the head with a fillet of silver lace^ or a thin 
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slip of sheet silvery round their necks, the 
sntall part of their arms, and below their knees, 
they wear other slips of silver,, about an inch 
broad, and to the lower edge a great number of 
small silver drops hang loose, forming altogether 
a very pleasing appearance. The women wear 
a ' piece of flannel or cotton cloth, wrapped 
round the waist, and reaching below the knees, 
with a profusion of beads round their necks, 
wrists, and ankles ; white and pale blue glass 
beads are held in great estimation among them ; 
they plat their hair in long tresses, and allow 
them to hang loose. 

The houses of the indians at Santo Domingo 
are very similar to the sheds which my carriers 
used to make in the woods for a night's shelter ; 
being nothing better than a few slender poles 
placed in a slanting- position, supported by 
others, like the roof of a house, haying only one 
side covered to exclude the rain. 

These indians cultivate capsicum, aji, to a 
very large extent, and find a ready market for 
it at Quito, where they also carry fruit, fresh 
fish caught in the rivers, and wax taken from 
the nests of the Moquingana bees. Their food 
is principally composed of plantains, ground 
nuts, maize, yucas, fish, and game. 

From Santo Domingo I pursued my route to 
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Quito, passing through Cocaniguas, and cFosa* 
ing the southern skirts of Picfaincha by the 
Alto de San Juan, haying, in three months, 
traversed the forests lying betvreen the capital 
and the coast, in search of a new road of more 
easy communication between these two places 
than that from Guayaquil. The road reconib^ 
mended by Don Pedro Maldonado is undoubt-^ 
ediy the best iii every respect, and I have since 
had the satis&ction to know, that my report 
has hastened the opening of it, which will add 
greatly to the advantage of the inhabitants, to 
the ease ' and convenience of travellers, and 
ivill facilitate the carriage of merchandize ; so 
that I may hope that I have added my mite 
towards increasing the prosperity of one of the 
richest capitals of the new world, by assisting 
to produce the means by which its intercourse 
inay be rendered more easy and expeditioua 
with the old. 
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